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THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Evidence of Messrs. A. R. DALAL, R. MATHER and 
J. C. MAHINDRA, representing the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, recorded at Calcutta on 
Monday, the 20th November, 1933. 


President —Mr. Dalal, you and Mr. Mather represent the Tata Tron 
and Stee] Company in this enquiry? 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President. -What is your position in the Steel Company ? 

Mr. Dalal.—{ am a Divector of the firm of Managing Agents, Messrs. 
Tata Sons, Limited, 

President.---You represent Messrs. Tata Sons, Limited, on the Directorate 
of the Steel Company? 

Mr, Dalul.—I am not on the Directorate of the Steel Company. 

President.—You are on the Directorate of Messrs, Tata Sons? 

Mr, Dalal.—Xes, 

President,—Mr, Mather, you are the chief technical adviser to the Stcel 
Company ? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President, —\_ think, Gentlemen,-prebably the most convenient course for 
us to follow will be to take the, questions-involved in this enquiry in the 
ordey in which you have raised them iw sour representation and discuss 
them in that order. That would suit-youy 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President.—Then we begin with Chapter) ] of your representation. That 
Chapter is really in the nature of an introduction to the detailed discussion 
which follows in the rest of the representation, but there are one or two 
questions to which you refer in that representation which { should like to raise 
straightaway for discussion. It you look at paragraph 3 of that Chapter 
you find that you refer to three facterswhich govern the success of anv 
scheme of protection —the cost of production, the volume of production and 
the prices of finished products.) The point that T want to raise for considera- 
tion at this stage is whether there is not a fairly close connection between 
the volume of production and the prices of finished products. I am raising 
that point in order to avoid any misunderstanding. T am raising that for 
this reason that when we are trying to estimate the effect of the policy 
of protection in the past, it is necessary for us to have a fairly clear idea 
as to the way tn which prices have reacted upon the volume of production 
and the consumption in the country. J was looking at the Indian wholesale 
index number. The only real index number for India is the Calcutta wholesale 
index number. Taking the past six years from 1927 to 1982, 1 find that the 
general fall in the prices ot all conimodities taken together is somewhere 
about 40 per cent. Now IJ should like to be able to state at least approxi- 
mately the extent to which the prices of protected classes of steel have 
varied within the same period. I could not get any information of the kind 
necessary for that purpose from any of your statements. Tt is obviously out 
of the question to take your average price of finished steel hecause the average 
Priga hhs bgen affected tc great extent by the variation in the distribu- 
tion of the qntput of differewt classes of products. Is there any way in which 


you can compile for me, so to speak, an index number for prices of protected 
steel? 
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Mr. Dalal.—Shall we supply you with the average import prices of four 
or five classes of protected steel ¥ 

President.—That would not help us very much. What I want to get is 
the woighted average index for stecl of all protected classes. We have got 
British import pricos and Continental import prices for various classes of 
products. The problem would still remain how exactly you are going to 
prepare a weighted index uutmber. That is the point on which [ want 
some advice. J want to know whether you can help us? 





Mr. Mather.—We will certainly try to help you. 


President.—One method which I should like to put to you for consideration 
is this. Wh&t we waut to get in the first place is the average of British 
and Continental prices. That is rather diffe: to get from the figures we 
have, Suppose we take your realised prices which are, so to speak, the result 
at the reaction of British and Continental prices in the }udian market, 
Suppose we take your average realised prices tor 1927-28 and take the 
consumption figures for 1927-28 of each class of product; suppose we retain 
the consumption figures of 1927-28 tor 1932-33 and simply take the prices ol 
1932-33 and weight them on that basis, that might give us a tair index ? 





Mr, Mather.—I think it migit.. It is clear that we mast take a fixed ratio 
of products for consumption. 


President.—More ov less a uniform rate. 

Mr. Mather.—We must take a fixed ratio—either the ratio at the 
beginning or at the end or an average throughont. 

President.—We must take a fixed Yatio, 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Will you try to doaty 

Mr. Mather.—We cau certainly do that. 


President.— 1 tried to work it out: taking the consuinption figures of 
1927-28 as the basis for weighting and taking your realised prices and J 
got a full of somewhere about 20 to 22 per cent. against a fall in all 
commodities as shewn by the Calcutta index number of 40 per cent.? 


Mr. Mather.—May JT try to make my note quite clear? You would hke 
an average of our nett realised prices weighted aceording to the total 
consumption in India of these preducts. 

Vresident,—That. is the correct basis. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, weighted onotheohasis of 1927-28 consumption figures ? 

President.—Yes, if you consider that as a fair thing to take? 

Mr. Mather.—~Yes. : 


President. —! want to tell you precisely the sort of idea that has occurred 
to me in connection with this question which is important trom the point 
of view of estimating the effect of protection and which probably may have 
also a bearing on the scale of duties which we may impose hercaiter. What 
1am trying to got ai is this. We might fix a scale of duties high enough 
to give you all the protection that you want as measured by the difference 
between your costs and the cif. prices. On the other hand considering the 
level of purchasing power in this country, such a scale of duties may have 
the effect of reducing consumption, therefore reducing your output and 
therefore increasing your costs. Lt is a vicious circle and the idea occurred 
to me chiefly in connection with galvanized sheets. The price of raw jute 
in Bengal which is the principal consuming centre for galvanized sheets has 
tallen during the past six years to the extent of about 55 to 60 per cent. 
The price of galvanized shects in this country in the same period has fallen 
to the extent of about & per cent.—I am taking the British landed price 
including the duty. You will find during the gmme period the COTISTLLERSION. 
has fallen by about 60 per cent. It looks to me, without geing into the 
details of that question, taking simply a superficial view at this stage, that 
consumption has fallen almost in direct racio to the fall in the price of jute. 
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Me, Dalal.—That may apply to galvanized sheets, but as rogards the 
other iron and steel materials that we are making, there would be a limit 
to the fall in the consumption. We have found that the prices and consump- 
tion do not vary in any regulur proportion at all because the kinds of 
products that we manntacture are essential for the requirements of the 
country. ; 

President.— The difficulty there is this. You admit in your representation 
—practically right through the representation—that the fall in the demand 
for tested steel has had a very serious reaction on your realisations and [ 
suggest that the reduction in the demand for tested steel has had a good 
deal to do with the extent to which the general level of wrices has varied 
during this period of protection, leaving out galvanized shecis. 

Mr. Mather,—You ican the general level of steel prices? 

President.—No, the general level of commodity prices. 

Mr, Mather.--J. see your point. : 

_ President.—T don't suggest for a moment at this stage that we are going 
necessarily to take this factor into account in fixing the scale of duties 
but we are anxious to get as clear an idea of the relation between consump- 
tion and the level of prices as possible, as { said, both for arriving at an 
estimate of the effect of protection and for fixing the scale of duties hereafter. 
Lf you could help us in that, we should be grateful. 


Mr, Dalal,—May 1 point out that in the case of tested steel consumption 
and price may vary more vor Jess drequal proportion but in the case of 
untested steel of the kind that-ds.manufactured in the country, it is some- 
what different? 

President.—1 take it that galvanized sheet is the most important class of 
untested steel ? 

Mr, Dalal.—VYex, as far as the Bengal demand is concerned. 

President.—It is the most important class of untested steel? 

Mr. Datal.—-That is one of the classes, 

President, —Judging simply by the consumption figures, I should say it is 
the most important class of untested steel? 

Mr, Mather.—It las been in the past. 

President.—You know more or less the kind of idea that IT am trying to 
get. 

Mr. Mather.—We will try and get yousthe figures. 


President.—There is another point that you raise im paragraph 6. It 
is a point which { think recurs several times during the rest of the representa- 
tion. You refer there to the ussumption which the ‘Tariff Board has made 
in the past in all its enquiries thut protection should be adequate not only 
to enable the Tata Tron and Stcel Company to work at a profit but also 
to encourage other steel works to be established. Now J want to raise that 
question at this stage because it is a question which occurs over and over 
again in the rest of the representation. Taking facts as they stand at 
present, is there really room in the country for another steel works produc- 
ing articles of the classes which are now protected? The way in which 1 
tried to look at this question quite tentatively is this. JT take your maximum 
output, say. at the end of the period of protection which you have proposed 
at approximately 650,000 tons. ‘That would be more or less right? 


Mr, Mather.—You are speaking now of our maximum capacity? 
President .—Yes. 
Mr, Mather.—yYes. if orders are available in suitable forms. 


President.—If we givessufficient protection during the next seven yoars— 
assuming that is going to be the period of protection-~to work up to your 
maximum capacity, then your outp:t wonld be somewhere to the order of 


650,000 tons ? 
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Mr. Matier—May U just make this modification of that? An output of 
650,000 tons at the end of the period would necessarily depend on very large 
orders for rails. b do not know whetber you assume that if adequate 
protection is given we should necessarily get such large orders for rails as that. 
it is true that our capacity for producing will be somewhere between 600,000 
and 650,000 tons but whether we shall actually produce that at the end of the 
period, even if the scheme is geverally satisfactory, would depend so much 
ou the position of rail orders. 

President.—Let me try to put ii from another point of view. The present 
production of the Steel Company, taking 1932-33 figures, is about 450,000 
tons? e 

Mr, Mather.—yYes. 

President.—Your estimated average based upon a production of 80,000 
tous of rails is 530,000 tons. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. - 

President.-~Now if | assume that tiis average production is obtained by 
the averaging of stages in a progressive increase of production, then in order 
to get your 530,000 tons, you must have an ultimate production of 630,000 
tons at the end of the seven-year period 7 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—in other words on an output of 80,000 tons of rails more or 
less you reach your maximum capacity short of about 30,000 tons, 


Mr, Mather.—I do not know that the average is likely to be arrived 
at necessarily in that way. Li is.comceivable for example next year, i.e., in 
1934-35, the first year of the new. scheme, that-our actual production might 
be 500,000. The new sheet milbunit will be in-operation at any rate towards 
the end of that year. T submit that we cannot make, and ure not likely at 
the end of the period to be able to imake, 640,000 tons or even 630,000 tons 
of saleable steel unless we have orders for rails somewhere between 150,000 
and 200,000 tons, 

President.—Unless the market for steel improves in the meantime? 


Mr, Mather.—The rest of the market) may improve. I aim assuming for 
the moment it will improve. Even so, even if the resi of the market for 
steel improves, unless we get rail orders for 150,000 to 200,000 tons, I don’t 
think we will actually make as mueh. as 630,000 tons, 

President —H the market for steel improves and your third new shect 
unit comes into operation, in consequence syou would get an increase in the 
output of 40,000 tons, 

Mr. Mather.—) admit that. Tf we are able towards the end of the period 
to put in the third unit of sheet mill, we will have an increased output of 
30,000 tons, 

Mr, Dalal.—Say 35,000 tons. 

President.—Your present estimate is 90,000 tons of galvanized sheets 
and 25,000 tons of black sheets? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—ff the third sheet mill came into operation 2 

Mr. Dalal.—We should raise it from 115,000 tons to 150,000 tons, 

President.—Say 35,000 tons more? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—That would more or less make up, won’t it? 


Mr, Mather.—It would not make up for the difference between 80,000 
tons and 150,000 to 200,000 tons. 

President.—1 am trying to inake an estimate of the normal demand whiten 
under the cireumstances we should be justified in postulating. What T did 
was to take the average of the past ten vearg. You have got a peak period 
in it; you kave got a bottom period in it. So, we can take an average of 
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the past ten years. Jf you take the average of the past ten years you get 
ahout 940,000 tons of steel of the class you make. 

Mr. Dalal.—Apavt from that there will be steal of the classes we do not 
make at present, 

President —That question does not arise, Mr. Delal. The point | am 
trying to elucidate is that hy continuing, protection on the basis of your 
representation we are offering certein inducement to other people to come 
into the steel industry. That tudncement would be restricted to the classes 
of steel on which protective duties are levied. 

Mr, Dalal.—tif any firm contemplates the establishinent of steel works it 
would not only look to the classes of steel which are prot@ted and which 
we are making; it would also contemplate classes of steel which we are not 
manufacturing at all ou the assumption that these will be protected. 

President.—Lt they come to that part of the industry it would have 
nothing to do with protection because there wonld be no protection on that 
class of steel, 

Mr, Dalal.—that would be an inducement for them to start new steel 
works. 

President.—Let us say that we continue protection on the classes of steel 
that Tata’s make for the next seven years; at the end of seven years the 
need for protection to those classes of steel may completely disappear and 
the protection may lapse. That would roughly be the position; that is to 
say, if we recommended the continuance of protection, that would be con- 
fined to the classes of steel that you,are making and there would be an 
implication that at the end of the period which we fixed the protective duties 
night lapse altogether. Under» those conditions the effect of the protective 
duties would not be such as to bring in investors in respect of the branches 
of steel which are not protected because if they do come it would simply 
be as a result of the revival of steel! prices generally. Jt would have nothing 
to do with tbe protection scheme. 

Mr. Dalal.—It would have to do with the protection scheme inasmuch 
us unless they see that we are making reasonable profits, no one would be 
interested to invest extra capital, 

President.—You make reasonable profit partly as a vesult of the protect- 
ion which you are getting. ‘Phe man coming into the industry has got to 
start an entirely new branch of the industry and will have no assurance from 
Government or the Legislature that it would be granted to hin. 


Mr, Dalal.—Suppose a firm came iu with: the idea of making, say, hoops 
and strips which we are not making: would not they have legitimate hope 
of getting protection if they chose to confine themselves to those kinds of 
steel which we were not making ¥ 


President.-—1 may draw your attention to the fact that we have never 
in the past recommended protection to a new industry ; we have recommended 
protection only to existing industries. 

Mr. Dalal.—They may start and then may have to make ont a case 
as Mr. Indra Singh has done. 

President.—There the protection was granted undes different conditions, 
Jt was not entirely a new venture and, mark you, when we recommended 
protection last time, we did not give substantive protection. All that we 
did was to give him assistance, in view of the past history, which would 
just enable that concern to tide over temporary difficulties. Let us leave alone 
this question of new industries coming into existence during the period of 
protection. For our purposes let us confine ourselves to this question: is 
there room in the country during the next seven years for another steel works 
produting the classes o€ steel on which protective duties are at present 
tevied? The wav Tam loeking at it is this: Tf took your output as 655,000 
tons and 1 tonk the average consumption of this class of steel during the 
past ten years at 940,000 tons. ‘That gave me a balance of roughly 300,000 
tons. Tf a steel works making the products that you are makietg is going 
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to work on an aggregate output of 300,000 tons comprising different classes 
of steel, from what 1 have read in connection with steel cnquiries in the past, 
it seoms to me that the production would not be economical; that the output 
which is likely to be obtained by a new industry for those classes of stecl 
would not enable economical working. 


Mr, Mather.--T submit, Mr. President, that if a new company could see 
before it a market for 300,000 ions of steel or the kinds which are now pro- 
tected and could see that we could make a profit on the supply of the balance 
of 600,000 tons, then that new company would think that there was suff- 
ciently reasonable justification for starting a uew concern—with this other 
possibility in mgjnd that it would not necessarily be restricted to producing 
merely this 300,000 tons. As Mr. Dalal pointed out, there is a market, 
and a fairly substantial market, for other kinds of steel which are at present 
not protected. Take a new concern manufacturing hoops and strips, railway 
axles and so on. Lt would, | think, be a natural hope at any rate on the 
part of wu new concern that when it has started manufacturing all these and 
could show reasonable progress and yet require some protection although 
it has not been protected in the past, it would still have a reasonable chance 
of having its request granted by the Legislature and the Government of India 
on the new kinds of steel. That hope might or might not be fullfilled, but 
jt is a hope that it wonld be fikely to entertain, Further, there is this, 
that if by the end of this hypothetical seven years period the manulacture 
of stecl has developed in such a way and the progress and efficiency has 
heen such that the existing forms of protected stcel can then be made 
without the necessity of protection,<iteis reasonable to presumo that other 
forms of steel may also be made-without protection, 1t is a reasonable pre- 
sumption that other forms of steel inight also be made without the aid of 
protection, at any rate after the difficulties of the first few years of under- 
taking entirely new brauches of the industry have been overcome. Such 
improvement in the efficiency i the manufacture of steel for ordinary bars, 
for instance, as would enable India to stund without protection would also 
bo available for the manufacturer of hoops and strips and other kinds 
of stecl. £ submit that if a capitalist already having partial investments 
in the iron and steel industry saw that there was likely to be a reasonably 
steady market of about 300,000)tons of protected forms of steel for which he 
could reap during the first three or- four years the benefit of the operation 
of the protective scheme and suw that there was a substantial market for 
other kinds of steel, he would think he was commercially justified in going 
ahead. In that event I think the possible output would be such as to make 
economical manufacture possible, 

President —You assume that a new works, producing about 300,000 tons 
ot rotled steel of the kind you are manufacturing now, would come into 
existence in the expectation that other classes of stecl which are not at 
present protected might be produced in counection with the production of 
300,000 tons of rolled steel? 

Mr. Mather.—-That is my view. 

President.—Would that be economicaly In the first place you are going 
io produce an output of more or less 300,000 tons of rolled steel and you 
are going to tag on to that the production of an entirely different class 
of steel, tubes and pipes, hoops and strips, axles and things of that kind. 
It would be a sicel works producing a. somewhat miscellaneous range of 
products, 

Mr. Mather.—True. There are many such steel works in the world. 
There aro many on the Continent. The supply of steel to India from the 
Continent does not come to a preponderating extent from this type of works 
but it does come to a substantial extent from such works. 


Mr. Dalal.—It would be commercially more yofitable to take up hmes 
which we are not making at present such as hoops and strips, railway axles 
and things of that kind, than to take up merely protected lines, and hoops 
and strips, for instance, is a more natural development. 
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President.—Lf you take classes of rolled steel which are not made now by 
‘Yata’s but which are imported and to which the protective duties do not 
apply, as far as I can see the only classes you can consider are hoops and 
strips and the present unprotected cluss of bars--I am speaking of rolled 
steel. For hoops and strips there may be a market of 30,000 to 35,000 tons 
and for unprotected bars approximately the same amount. 

Mr. Mather.—I have here the import figures for non-protected bars for 
each of the last six years trom 1928-29. 

President.—What average do you getr® 

Mr. Mather.—I have not actually struck an average. 1t will be some- 
where about 45,000 to 50,000 tons. In 1928-29 aud 1929-30 the imports were 
respectively 65,000 tons and 70,000 tous of unprotected bars. 

President.—Between the two, on a basis of averages, you get, f suppose, 
about 100,000 tons of hoops and strips and unprotected bars’ 

Mr. Mather—That is so. In those iwo years the total of hoops and strips 
and non-protected bars was over 100,000 tons; since then it has been down 
and the lowest in any single year was 64,000 tons. Last year, 1932-33, it was 
72,000 tons. : 

President.—May 1 put it this way? | take a surplus, surplus in this 
sense that beyond the quantities that you are producing now of the standard 
forms of rolled sieel there is a surplus of 800,000 tony. Assuming that the 
demand develops to a normal extent there is a surplus of 300,000 tons— 
hoops and strips and non-protected bars belong also to the same category ? 

Mr, Muther.—Yes. 


President,—Between the two, you geb an agsregate market for rolled 
steel of about 400,000 tons. Without dtagging into it the question of 
iniscellaneous steel prodnets of a kind which involves processes of manufac- 
ture which are essentially different, there is a surplus market for 400,000 
tous which may be assumed to be an economical output. That would be 
roughly the position as you put it? 

Mr. Mather.--That is so. 

President.—I will now get on to Chapter LL. This Chapter is simply an 
explanation of various statements and your Tables set out the relevant figures 
clearly so that it is not necessary for me to put any detailed questions, 
[ will just run through the statements to which you make reference in this 
Chapter. Look at Statement J (A). 1928-29 was the strike year? 

Mr, Muther.—That is so. 

President.—That year you have higher costs practically in every depurt- 
ment except the Sheets department? 

Mr, Mather.—yYes. 


President.—Because in the case of sheets costs have fallen as compared 
with the previous year. The strike did not affect the output of sheets, that 
is to say, in the sheet department, the output has on the whole increased in 
1928-29 as compared with 1927-28? 


Mr. Mather.—The output fell, but the costs did not rise. There was a fall 
in the cost of producing black sheets themselves. I think the main reason 
for that is that the mill was of 2 newer and more difficult type which had not 
been in operation by 1928-29 for more than four years and there was 
still much more room for unprovement in the costs than in the other mills. 
Even in spite of the set-back we got some improvement; reduction in the 
cost was going on at 2 very rapid rate. Mor instence between 1926-27 and 
1927-22 the cost was reduced by as much as Rs. 28 per ton. There was 
nothing correspouding with that in any other mill, With that very rapid 
rate of reduction the strike did uot affect the costs completely. 


President.—Taking your ingot costs the position uow is that practically 
ao year your Open Heurth cost is about Rs, 5 higher than your Duplex 
cost. 


Mr. Mather.—Yes. 
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Lresident.—That position, 1 take it, will continue until you are able io 
effect substantial improvements to your open hearth plant, 

Mr, Mather.—Yhere will be a difference until we can do that, 

Prestdent.—You say somewhere in your representation that it is the 
result of special conditions in India that open hearth costs tend to he higher 
than Duplex costs. 

Mr. Mather—In para. 118, page 47, of the tepresentation we say 
“an the Company’s circumstances the Duplex process is the cheaper pro- 
cess 7", The reason for that is not that it is due to circumstances in India 
of a climatic nature or anything of that kind, but that the Duplex process 
is favoured by the low cost of making pig iron in India, By comparison with 
the open hearth process the Duplex process consumes more pig iton per ton 
of ingots. The yipiex process is relatively more at a disadvantage in countries 
where the cost of pig iron is high than where the relative cost of pig iron is 
low. 

President. —Under Indian conditions for that reason duplex might be 
cheaper. 

Mr. Mather.—it certainly is cheaper so far with us. 

President.—The general Indian circumstance which accounts for this 
difference in the costs is the fact that pig iron is so cheap. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—As far as you are concerned there is another circumstance 
that your open hearth plant happens to he an antiquated plant. 

Mv, Mather. That is so. 

President.—Vhose are the two circumstances, 

Mr. Mather.—That is so. 

President.—That is a correct analysis. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, but L do not wish to support any inference that the 
duplex process is necessarily the most: economical way of making ingots 
in India if one were to start a new steel plant. 

President. —The cheapness of pig ivon will remain a permanent factor. 

Mr, Mather,—Yes. 

President. —That is a permanent tactor which will help a duplex plant 
in this country, but the variable factor is the condition of your open hearth 
plant. Jf you are therefore able to eftect. sufficient capital improvement to 
your open hearth plant, that factor might be completely eliminated. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Lhe combined result is that the’ two costs might be 
approximate. 

Mr. Mather,—As J have indicated a moment ago, although the difference 
bas heen Rs. 5 for the last two years, it is possible we may reduce that gap 
ta some extent even without very large scale capital improvement. We are 
constantly trying and we hope to succeed to some extent in reducing that 
gap. With Jarge scale capital improvemeyt we expect that the gap will 
disappear. 

President.—We will raise that question later on when we come to the 
works costs, Take vour Statement | (B). Take the January to June costa. 
The cost entered against rails is the average of the new rail mull. 

Mr. Mather---That is vight. 

President.—The average of the structural sections during that period is 
about a rupee higher. 

Mr. Mather.—-Yes. 

President.—How do vou account for the difference ? 

Mr. Mather.—Fairly large quantities of sections were rolled on the mer- 
chant mill and small quantities of sections were ral%d on the olds bar mj] 
The higher costs ou these make a difference of one ripee on ar average, 
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President.—And the other costs are simply the averages of the relevant 
departments. 

Mr, Mather.—The cost of bars is the average cost of production of bars on 
the merchant mill and of the actual bars produced in the old bar mill. 

President.—You allow a slight difference between tin bars and other semis, 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—The cost of tin bars is the average of the sheet bar and 
billet mill. 

Myr. Mather.—Yes. The reason for that is we are occasionally able to 
book small orders of few hundreds of tons which we can supply from the 
blooming mill direct. 

President.—In the form of what? 

Mr. Mather.—Blooms, 

President.—You supply straight. 

Mr. Mather.—Occasionally yes. It is only a small quantity. 

President.— You mean the semis that you sell outside? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Let us take Statement 2 (B). Those are the costs worked 
out on a uniform price of coal at Rs. 5-12 and spelter at Rs. 235. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—May I just raise here without going into the question in 
detail that you have adopted one kind of basis for averaging the price of coal 
und another for the price of spelter’ Coal price is the average of 6 years 
und spelter price is the average of Six months, 


Mr. Mather.—Yes. 


President. —T just want to know the kind of idea that you had in mind 
when you adopted this. 


Mr, Mather.—The idea is mainly this. These two prices are the prices 
on which we suggested that the new protective scheme should be based 
excepting of course in so fay as it appears to vou that the average price of 
coal is likely to be different front this. 


President.—We are not able io judge whether it will be different at all. 


Mr. Mather.—Wo find it extremely difienlt to form any definite estimate 
as to what ihe average price of coal would be in future. Therefore for pur- 
poses of calculation we based our figures onythe average of the last six years 
und arrived at this figure of Rs. 5-12. We have stated here our past costs 
on the basis of prices of coal and spelter which, it may, as far as we know, 
he reasonable to presume, will persist in the future. So far as spelter is 
concerned, there is this difference that if the price of spelter rises, then the 
prices of the competing galvanized sheets will rise. We are not particularly 
affected by the price of speller. We are affected, however. by the price of 
coal, We thought it might be more convenient for consideration for us to put 
our estimate of the future costs in lines with this record ot the past costs 
on a uniform: basis. 


President.—You decided to take the average price of coal during the last 
six years in order to eliminate as far as possible the effect of coal prices 
over the whole period. 


Mr. Mather,—yYes. 
President.—In order to make the average a sate average. 
Mr, Mather.—Yos, 


President.—Whereas in regard to spelter you are not under the same 
necessity because an increased cost or a decreased cost of spelter would be 
more or less reflected in the prices of imported galvanized sheet. 


Mr, Meather.—Yes. 
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President.—That would be more or less true in regard to spelter except 
to the extent of course that your consumption of spelter is different from 
theirs. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Supposing we take your consuinption of spelter as 2 cwts, 
per ton of sheet and taking a figure of 1} ewts.—the British practice is 
13 cewts.—if the price of spelter falls, you benefit more. 

Mr. Mather.—-On the other hand if the price of spelter rose, we would lose 
more. ° 

President, -Supposing you took a higher average for the spelter, it would 
not suit you, 

Mr. Mather.—No, 

President.—-®aking your basis of costs in Jannary—June, supposing you 
raise the price of spelter to Lhe higher average that you would get over 
a period of six years, I expect that vour relative position as compared with 
the imported sheets would be less satisfactory. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, that is so. The higher the price of spelter the less 
satisfactory our position is to the extent that we use more spelter than they. 

President.—That is to say, as far as T can calculate, if there is a fall 
in the price of spelter, you benefit to the extent of 1/10th. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Whereas they would benefit, to the extent of 1/)8th. 

Mr, Mather.--Yes. 

President. —The more important question is the question of coal which we 
want to deal with im detail when welcome to your costs. Mave you any 
information regarding this restriction Scheme to which £ have seen a refer- 
ence in the press? The scheme has been placed definitely before the Coal 
industry ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Have you any information what stage the scheme has reached 
so far? 

M7, Mather,—} understand that-both. the (Indian Mining Association and 
the Indian Mining Federation and I think-also the Indian Colliery Owners’ 
Association were considering the matter last. week, The matter is being 
considered by the committees of these three bodies. 


President —Are you represented tn these Associations? 

Mr, Mather —We are members, 

President.——Which Association ? 

‘Mr. Mather —The Mining Association and the Mining Federation. 
President.—The matter hax becn placed before this Association ? 


Mr, Mather—Tt is being considered by a rommittee of the three 
Associations, 

President. suppose the authority to whom we must refer tor further 
information is the Chief Mining Engineer. 


Mr. Mather.—tle is much inore closely in touch than we are. 


President.—What is your own anticipation? When do you think tho 
Associations concerned are likely to reach a settlement of this question? 
Fave you any kind of information? In about two months from now can 
we expect a decision of this question in one way or the other. 

Mr. Mather.—I1 think if the matter is not settled within two months. 
probably it will indicate that there are serious difficulties in the way of 
formulating a satisfactory scheme. 

President.—By the time we have to begin fomnplating our proposals, | 
expect. the question will have reached a final stage 


Mr. Mather-—L think you will be able to get a much clearer view of the 
qhestion then, 

President. —If you take the January-June costs in Statement 2 (B), 
the rail costs ave higher than the Tariff Board’s estimated average. That 
you would explain with reference entirely to the question of rail orders? 

Mr. Mather. Yes. . 

President.—With vegard to fishplates you ave been able, im spite of the 
reduced output, to work up to the estimated average’ 

Mr, Mather—Yes. 

President.--The position with regard to structural sections 1s that 
alihough the cost of structural sections is affected by the output of rail orders, 
your costs are lower than the estimated average. $ 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. May T suggest a reason for that and that is that the 
estimated average for 1927-34 included the rolling of a considerable quantity 
of structural sections in the old raal mill. 

Meo Wiles, will just remind you that this column is higher than the 
actual, 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Wiles.—Because the price of coal is assumed to he higher than it 
actually was, 

President.-—lé there has been a reduction in January—d une 1933 costs as 
shawn in these figures the reduction would be greater, 

Mr, Mather. That is so. 

President.—So that the position would be to your advantage what | 
mican is the actual cost, 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—The important point isito take the price of coal on a unit 
hasis in order to estimate the redactions which have been possible. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.-—In regard to sleepers, your, output was smaller than the 
Tariff Board’s estimate. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, it was. 

President.—Vhe costs are lower: 

Mr, Mather.—yYes. 


President.—The costs are lower than the costs that we estimated for 
1933-34. How do vou explain that? 


Mr. Mather.—T think the main reason is this: first of all duriug the 
production of sleepers in) 1982-338 and for the first six months of 1033 we 
have boen successful in producing a very much Jarger pereentage of first 
class sleepers than was presuinably anticipated by the Board in 1926. We. 
have more experience of the plant and we find that the plant is operating 
very well. Therefore we have very few rejections and secondly the rejec- 
tions being small we can get.a good price for them, We don't have to pub 
a lavge quantity of second class sleepers on the market and we take credit 
for 2nd class sleepers at Rs. 12 per sleeper. The consequence is that our 
rejections have little effect on the costs. Therefore the nett cost is actually 
Jower,. 

President.—VThe estimated cost that you take for sheet bar and billet mill 
is what we estimated for tin bar. 

Mr, Mather.—Vat is se. 

Prosident.. Lowas trying to get some idea of the output of sheet bar and 
billets mill corresponding to the Tariff Board’s estimate for 1983-34. 1 
lgokeed through the evidence, 4 looked through the report and T got no kind 
of information on whieh | could work out what conceivably was their 
estimated output for sheet bar and billet mill. 
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Mr. Mather.—I don’t remember that that was put on record. It could be 
calculated. : 

President.—-Tf you took the quantity of tin bar which is likely to be taken 
up by the Tinplate Company and the quantities rolled on the merchant mill 
and the sheet mill, the three together would give the Tariff Board's estimated 
output. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, and the sleepers 30,000 tons, 

President. —These 4 would cover. 

Mr. Mather.--Yes. Would you like us to work out the figures on the 
assumption of the yields as obtained in 1932-35? 

Mr, Magher.—Yes. 

President.—VTaking the cost of black sheets January—June, 1933, the 
figure is Rs. 98. 

Mr, Mather,—Yes. 

President.—1 take it from the figures that you have submitted subsequent- 
ly, the cost of black sheets has been coming down considerably. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, 

President,—What is the latest figure that you lave got? Have you got 
the October figures ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. We have not had time to convert it on this basis, but 
we shall give you the actual figure Rs. 86-4. 

President,—That is for October? 

Mr, Mather.—Yeos, 

President.—That is the average of the new and the old sheet mills? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

Mr, Dalal.—That is the actual cost. 

President. —Taking the coal at'presesit prices? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, 

President --Please look at Statement 3.(7). Tf we are going to take your 
costs of Jannary to June 1933 as our basis in the sense that all possible 
reductions in the future are to be estimated with reference to January to 
June costs, T take your yearly oulput at somewhere about 466,000 tons? 

Mr, Mather,—Yes., 

President.—We can double the first alf year’s output in order to arrive 
at the annual production ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, though the second halt year’s production will be 
slightly higher. 

President.—Tf we take exactly double, it would not be unfair? 

Mr. Mather.—No., 

President.—Look at Statement 4. The most interesting facet which 
emerges from this statement of figures is that since the general depression 
started, the whole reduction in the consumption of steol in this country of 
the classes that you make has heen borne by imports? C 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Your output has remained steady? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, practically steady from 1927-28. 

President.—That is one of the minor results of protection? 

Mr, Mather,—Yes. 

President.—As these figures stand for 1932-33. the largest room for expan- 
sioit is iu respect of sheets? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—The imports that you have teken into account are ma posts 
entirely of protected classes of steel? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 
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President-—With the exception of fabricated steel, wire and wire nails 
and special classes of steel ? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—As a result of the earlier discussion what you would suggest 
is that in estimating the normal market for rolled stecl in this country 
the figures to be added to these are the figures of fabricated bars and hoops 
and strips? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President —Would you like to think it over? J think generally the state- 
ment is correct if you are taking rolled steel? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Taking Statement 5, the figures of prices that you have sent 
us for the months subsequent to January to June 1933 with regard to British 
materials do not show any variation ? 

Mr, Mather.-—No, 


President.—The January to June prices have been maintained’ 
Mr. Mather.—Yes, 


President. —Vaking the prices that you have sent us for July and August, 
1933—we don’t think that we have received anything later than these, I 
tried to get the latest quotations from the Tron and Coal Trades’ Review. 
The particular number that 1 looked at was the issue of October 6th. The 
figures that you have sent us for Julyoaad August for British materials are 
slightly higher than the prices thateT Wave seen_in the Lron and Coal ‘Trades’ 
Review. 

Mr. Mather.—Ouv prices are tf. prices and those prices are f.0.b. prices, 


President.— Tt will depend on what tate you are going to take the 
freight. 1 should like you to look into it. 1 will tell yon why Tam raising 
this point. The suggestion which has been made to us by some of the 
fabricated stecl firms is that as a result of re-organisation and rationalisation 
which are going on in the British industry, British prices are likely to be 
somewhat lower in the future than ‘the prices, of last year or the prices of 
January to June, that is to say, as acresnit of reformation of the Cartel 
Continental prices ave showing an upward trend but the result of rationalisa- 
tion of the British industries is woing to end in a slightly downward trend 
in British prices. A statement has been made to us to that effect. J do not 
know what importance T should attachotoythat. J presume such a thing as 
rationalisation in the British industry musi take some iime to get reflected 
in prices? 

Mr. Mather,—May 1 suggest that reduced prices may not result from 
rationalisation? The object of rationalisation is not to reduce prices but to 
reduce costs. As you will see froin figures, the British manufacturer seems 
to have followed from that point of view with considerable snecess the 
policy of maintaining prices over a long period, which is a period of very 
creat fluctuation of Continental prices. It seems to me that the assumption 
which has heen made would be difficult to justify--vic., simply because in 
three or four years’ time they may be able to produce more cheaply, they 
will also sell cheaply. 


President.-—Lf, as a result of re-organisation and rationalisation, they can 
reduce their cost, considering the depleted market for steel in the world and 
the importance of capturing more and more export markets, I take it that 
as wise men they would try to some extent to reduce prices and not retain 
prices aud make a higher profit on the smaller turnover? 


Mr. Mather.—A wise businessman's policy is to do what he can to increase 
his profits, 


President Tt al) dependé on how he is going to make his larger profits— 
hy retaining prices at a higher lovel and getting a smaller turnover or 
reducing prices and getting a larger turnover. 
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Mr. Mather.—T might also suggest another way of looking at it. As 
you yourself point out, due to reformation of the Continental Cartel during 
the last few months Continental prices have been cvising.  [t does not seem 
likely that it would be to the interests of the British manutacturer, when 
his competitots’ prices are cising, to lower his prices. Er he has heen able 
to keep the industry in existence, in times of very great difficulties, wilh 
these prices he may maintain them comparatively unchanged when the com- 
petition is Jess acute, ° 

President.—lt is very difficult to discuss hypothetical situations, ‘Phere 
has been no indication at all? 

Mr. Mather.- No, I don’t see anything here (in the Jron and Coal 
Trades’ Revigw). 

President. —What number are you referring to? 

Mr. Mather—October 27th issue. 

President.—lf you take these prices they more or less correspond ¢ 

Mr. Mather. -These export prices plus freight are higher than our 
fissures. 

Mr. Dalal.—-‘There is some indication of reduction in the fabricated 
steel, 

Mr. Mather.~~There are special considerations applying to that. 

President.—The geueral result that follows from Statement 5 is that 
the prices of structural sections and plates have heen always higher than 
the Tariff Board’s estimates ? 

Mr, Mather.-—Yes. 

President.—And the pricessof bars have been lower since (9380-31? 

Mr. Mather. -Yes. 

Fresident.—And those of black and galvanized sheets have always been 
lower? : 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—As far as Continental prices are concerned, there is of course 
a distinct upward trend but the whole point is whether we should not be 
justified in assuming this upward trend to, continue for any substantial 
period ? 

Mr. Delal.---There ave already indications that the Cartel may net stand 
very long. At least one of the Belgian firms has given notice of its desire 
to break away from the Cartel. 

Mr. Mather.—From the 3lst of —December. ‘The firm in question is 
Messrs. Clabecq. 

President. -That is a fairly large one? 

Mr. Mather.—Jt is not very large, but it is an important firm, 


President.—Js that information obtained from any trade journal ? 

Mr. Dalal.—From our reporter. 

Mr, Natesan.—-You mean your conuuercis! reporter? 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President.—f you have any information showing the develgpments of 
the Cartel we should like to be furnished with copies, 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President.—I have not come across anything jn the lron and Coal Trades’ 
Heview ? 

Mr, Dalal.—These things have appeared in the confidential reports (copy 
handed to the President and Members). 

President. Tn regard to Statement 7. the Variff Board’s prices for 
galvanized and corrugated sheets are arrived iin this way. We took the 
price of 1926 and the duty on spelier of Rs. & was deducted from it 
straightaway, 
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Mr. Mather.—-Yes. 

President. .-As regards Statement 9, these are all realisations, f.o.r, 
‘Tatanagar? 

Mr, Mather. Yes. 

President. was trying to work out the actual difference between the 
British Janded prices plus duty and your realisations for the past six years. 
in the case of structurals, the difference, that is to say, the difference 
agniust vou, dias increased trom somewhere about Rs. 7 in 1927-28 to about 
Rs. Lf in 1932-332 

Mr, Muather.—Yes. 

President.— {f you take your realisations on tested steel and if you take 
the British landed price plus duty, the difference between the two is so 
mutch, 

Mr, Mather.—Which section are you taking? 

President. The average section? Take the year 1927-28. 

Mr. Mather—the difference is Rs. 7. 

President.~-Vake 1932-33, Lhe difference between the two prices is a 
little over Rs. 14? 

Mr, Mather.— Over Rs, 138. 

President.—In bars, you start with Rs. 9-9, Then in 1931-32, it goes 
up to Rs, 19-9, 

Mr. Mather, -Yes. 

Lresident.—Ln 1932-33 it drops to Rs, 10-8? 

Mr Mather -Yes. 

President.—1 don't quite’ understand he way in which these figures 
vary -particularly the figure fer 3931-32? 

Mr. Mather.—We will examime the partienlar year, if you wish us to, 

President.—Practically in 1932-33) the difference is more or less approxi- 
mate to that of 1927-28. But in 1981-32, it is almost double—more than 
double the average of the rest of the years? 

Mr. Mather,—We will cxamite that. 

President.—In regard to plates, it starts with Rs, 6, goes up to Rs, 13-8, 
drops to Rs. 9, goes up again to Rs, 16 and remains at Rs, 15 in 1932-33? 

Mr, Mather.—-Yes. 

President. —Jbat sudden increases as) between 1927-28 and 1928-29 4 
should like to have explained? 

Mr. Mather.- Ves. 

President.~—As far as hlacksheeis are concerned, you started with an 
advantage. The advantage increased. till 1929-80. Jn 1930-81, it was slightly 
less than that in 192930, Jn 1932-33, there was a slight disadvantage. 
The general explanation that vou offer is the variation in freight advantage 
und freight disadvantage. 

Mr, Mather,—Yes. 

Presideut.—Jhat L can understand would bring about a definite differ- 
ence. As regards the rest, T am not very clear. That, [ suppose, is closely 
counected with the whole question of the lag between the import and re- 
alised prices. You had better raise this pommt again when we come to 
that question ? ; 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—The same type of question arises in connection with Conti 
nental prices. You take a thing like plates. 


Mr. Mather.—We hava given a foot-note. 


President —What precisely was the position? What was this non- 
standardised plate sold this year? How did it arise? 
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Mr, Mather.—That was very largely because of the disorganisation in the 
plate mills; we found ourselves left with very large stocks of plates and 
set about clearing the stock during the strike. Since then as you are aware 
we have added new ways to the warehouse. We found that when the mill 
was first set up there was not sufficient space for storage and by 1928 we 
had accumulated quantities of surplus plates which we wanted to clear out 
of the way so that we could cope with our future production, 

President. —You say a high*proportion of non-standardised plates? 

Mr. AMather.—These are plates which lad been rolled against particular 
orders and which are no longer required in the sizes to which they have 
beon cut and are therefore non-standard plates. What happened was that 
when a buyeg wanted plates of a certain size we would pursuade hint to 
take plates of a different size and give him a discount, in order to clear 
up the mill and in this way we disposed of these in a very short time. 
They were non-standard in the sense that they were sizes which are not 
normally demanded in the market. 

President.—They were not defective? 

Mr. Mather.—Not necessarily defective. 

Mr. Natesan.—You mean these were the result of orders which purchasers 
refused to fulfil under the contract ? 

Mr. Mather.—Not necessarily that. What happens is, when we get an 
order for say, 100 plates we may roll 105 to provide for contingencies. We 
must deliver at a particular date the whole quantity and there is always 
a possibility when we despatch a certaiiionnage there may be some defect 
in one or two of them and so_ We try. to provide for such things. If we 
can dispose of these surpluses promptly in’ small lots we have no great 
difficulty, but if we have accumulation of several years we have to make 
large sacrifices. 

President.—ln connection with that same Table, take Continental bars: 
in 1927-28 that gave von an advantage of ahont Rs, 4-8-0: on that: you 
have a disadvantage of Rs. 23-8-0 in 1928-29 the difference being very nearly 
Rs, 28, That is surprising. 

Mr. Mather.—There again we cleaned up a lot of accumulated stock. 
During the strike year on most of the mills we brought our stocks nearly 
down to zero; we did that in the use of bars, and we found a lot of 
defective bars in the materials which we cleaned up. 

President.—Yhat might account for some part of it, But I am not 
convinced that in regard to a product like bars in the course of a single 
year there could he such a difference as Rs. 28 in the lag hetween the iniport 
price and the realised price and personally till the facts are placed more 
fully before us T must confess, while T am prepared to accept your explana- 
tion in regard to a part of the position, I ain not convinced that would 
really account for such « big difference. 

Mr. Dalal.—The man to whom we sell it has to ent it to his require- 
monts and we have to bear the cost of cutting. 

President.—We would like to have the most erratic of the figures looked 
into because it has a very important bearing upon the question of the Jag 
between the import prices and the realised prices. 4 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

Mr. Natesan.—PDo T understand that you have certain standard sizes but 
when a party wants a different standard you manipulate the article either 
hy cutting it. ... 

Mr. Delal.—Normally he himself cuts it; he has to bear the expense of 
cutting. 

Mr. Natesan,—Supposing it is a girder 20 fept long; you give him 20 
feet and you give it to him at the price of 18 fart? 


Mr. Dalal.—Yes, 
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President.—Let us take paragraph 15 of Chapter IL. What is the price 
that you are now getting for rails? 

Mr. Mather.- ‘Rs, 110, f.0.r. Tatanagar for all rails up to 100 lbs. The 
anly rails above that are 115 Ibs. for which we get Rs. 120. 

President.--Chis special price for 115 bb. rails has been in force from 
the beginning of this agreement? 

Mr. Mather.—No, When the agreement was made in 1927-28 the rail- 
ways were not requiring 115 lb. rails and thé agreement was drawn up to 
cover rails up to 100 Ibs. We began to sell 115 lb. rails in 1929-80: the 
first delivery was in 1929-30. 

President.—What proportion of your total output is represented by 115 |b. 
rats? 

Mr. Mather—I\t varies from year to year. 

President.—Take a year like 1932-33. 

Mr. Mather—May 1 suggest to you that you get the effect of it in 
Statement 202 

President.—The prices for 1930-31 and 1931-32 include also chromium 
rails? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 


President.--What is the largest order for 115 lbs, that you have 
supplied ? 
Mr, Mather—We can give you the figures later on. 


President.—We are taking a-cettain fair_selling price for your rails and 
against that we are trying to fix a ‘price that you ought to get from the 
railways for your rails. 

Mr, Mather—On a commercial basis, 


President. —I am not concerned with the question of the basis. What 
T am thinking of is this: we are estimating on your costs of rails and the 
overheads which your rails ought to bear a fair selling price for your rails. 
That fair selling price 1 take it is the average fair selling price for all 
classes of rails manufactured in. your works. As against that you get a 
certain price for rails of 100 Ibs. and below; you get a special price for 
115 Ib. rails and special price again for chromium steel rails. Therefore J 
want to make quite sure that in-taking your average fair selling price for 
all classes of rails as against the price fixed for the different classes of rails 
the two things are properly adjusted. Probably you may be making less 
or you may be making more, Conld you explain the position in a state- 
ment? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 


President.—In that paragraph you refer to special arrangements which 
you have made with another Indian firm for converting sleeper bars. What 
jis the arrangement and how long has this been in force? 


Mr. Mather.—There is no standing arrangement. This firm has a special 
design of steel sleepors which T think is controlled by its own patent; this 
design is required by some of the Indian Railways. We have not got a 
licence for it nor is it particularly adaptable to manufacture on our plant. 
Therefore when enquiries for sleepers arise, if the enquiries are for that 
particular pattern of sleeper of course we have no option, We cannot 
supply the finished material and the only way in which the business can 
he handled is by the supply of our steel bars to this firm for conversion by 
them into finished sleepers. More frequently however in the case of a 
general enquiry for sleepers the railways ask for sleepers of the particnlar 
design laid down in Railway Board's drawing: it is normally of a design 
which we can manufacture as well and thoy are prepared to consider the 
alternative Sesign, so that in connection with almost every enquiry for 
sleepers we quote for the supply of bars and we supply them if the Railway 
decides to buy sleepers of the special design. 
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President,—Thore is no agreement; whenever they want bars they make - 
enquiries and you supply? 

Mr. Mather.—Yuat is right. 

President —Do you sell any considerable quantities of bars to them? 

Mr, Mather.—-Vhe figures for these are given in Statement 12. The 
despatches of sleeper bars are given in thousands of tons for the years 
1930.3] to 1932-33. 

. 

President.—An average of 7,400 tons over six years. The bulk of it was 
supplied in 1931-32? 

Mr, Mather.—That is right. 

President.—You have not supplied any since 1932-33 

Mr, Dalal®@—And the quantity actually supplied in 1982-33 was to the 
best of my recollection the tail end of a fairly large order which accrued 
from 1931-82. 

Mr, Wiles.—I take it these are independent of your own supplies. 
Supposing you had a full supply to make to the railways would your output 
of sleeper bars be affected, 

Mr. Dalal.—lé you look at these figures for [982 33, we ouly supplied 
28 thousand tons to this firm which was the tail end of an order which 
accrued from the previous year. We sold in the course of 3932-33 7,200 tons 
of sleepers direct. We quoted also for the finished steel to thal particular 
railway; ab the same time we did that we quoted to this firm for the supply 
of sleeper bars and they put comipetitive tender for their pattern of 
sleepers, so that we cut in and got both. 

Mr. Wiles.—I suppose youchave) also: supphed ordinary billets to this 
very firm? 

Mr. Dalal.—tn small quantities. 

President.—In Statement 14 1 take it the figures that you give as Tavilf 
Board’s estimates are figures that you have worked out from figures of 
prices in our report? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—-T will now get on to Chapter-111. I take it that what you 
attempt to do in this chaptcr is to make as approximate a caleulation as 
the figures will justify of the losses which the Company has incurred during: 
the past seven years as comparedwith the surplus here estimated for the 
Company under tho scheme of protection by the Board? 

Mr, Mather.—That is correct. 


President.—It is just an approximate calculation because obviously some 
other factors are of a highly speculative nature. 

Mr. Mather,.—Yes. 

President.—The first factor which you try to determine is the loss on 
cif, prices. The nett loss you get is Rs, 73 lakhs. That is ducluding the 
loss on sleeper bars and seniis. 


Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Making allowance for the emergency duties and deducting the 
gain on prices. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 


President.—The next factor is the variation in the proportions of tested 
and untested steel. Similar calculation gives you a nett lass of Rs. 33 


lakhs. 
Mr. Mather.—Yes. 


President.—The loss on account of increase mw freight disadvantuggs 18 


Rs, 23 lakhs. 
Mr. Mather.—Yes. 
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President. -Precisely bow have vou estinited the effect of the sirthe? 
lt is rather a difficulu point. Your method of calculation is this: vou 
first try and esitinate the loss which you have jucurred simply by reason of 
the fall in’ production. 

Mr. Mather. —-Yes. 


President, You take the production of (9Y7 28 and vou assume the 
production of P928-29, 1999-380 aud the first half or [930-31 anust approxd 
mate to the production of [927-28 and Chen having got that figure you take 
the difference between the oulpat of these figures and the actual onipiut, 
inultiply that hy the difference between the works cost and the realised 
price in 1928-29, is that right? 

Mr. Mather.--Veos, 

President. —You take the difference between the works cost and the 
realised price in the strike vear, 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.--You apply ibat to the difference between the output of the 
22 years as calculaied on the LO27-28 basis and the actual output of those 
years, 


Mro Mather.—Yes. 


President.—Thenw you get the additional amount that vou might have 
obtained if strike had not reduced production. Having got that result you 
go further and then you estimate wheiher you might not have got some- 
thing more than the difference between the works cost and the realised price 
in the strike year because if the strike had not occurred and af you had got 
your output, the works cost would haves been Wess, The only way ia which 
you can make a calculation of that factor is onsthe assumpbson that if the 
strike had uot intervened and if-yeu took othe results of the outher years, 
you would bave approximated to the average works cost estimated by the 
Tariff Board. 

Mr. Mather. Ves. 

Mr. Dalol. We have got that result in the year preceding the strike, 








President.--Then you calculate by how much the estimated works cost 
is exceeded by the actual works cost. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Vhen calculate icon the output assuming Unit during the 
strike vears, vou get the same ontputeas 127-28, 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

Lresident.—Vhat is the calculation. 

Mr, Mather.—1 chink that is correct. 

President, -This Rs. 137 Jakhs that yon gaye was arrived ut on this 
basis, You assuine that in 1927-28, 1929-30 and an the first halt of 1980-31 
vow got more or less the same production that you got in 1927 

Mr, Mather—Yes. 

President, You take the ditterence hbelween the actual works cost and 
the estimated works cost, multiply the two and you get Rs. 137 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.--L am not in a position to offer any criticism on that. 
suppose it is as approximate a calculation as you can make. 

Mr. Muther. —That is what T feel We gave a good deal of thought to 
this and it seems to us a reasonable and moderate statement. 
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President.—The one really speculative factor there is what is involved 
in the assumption that but for the strike venr average costs would have 
heen almost exactly the average cost estimated by the Tariff Board. 

fr. Dalal. -In that respect | think we are underestimating the effect 
of the stiike. That is a matter for yon, Gentlemen, to form yonr own 
independent conclusions. The effect is definitely there. In the very first 
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year to which the average was to upply we got a substantial reduction. 
Towards the end when we got away trom the effect of the strike, again we 
got a larger reduction in cost than was anticipated. It does theretore 
seem reasonable to assume that if there had not been this interruption, 
we would have at Jeast reached the average even it we had not gone fur- 
ther below. All that we assume is that we would reach the average. 

President.—The total of these two figures is your estimate of the aggre- 
gate loss. 7 

Mr, Mather.—Plus the direct expenditure which does not go into the 
cost here—about Rs. 30 lakhs on strike account. 

President —You mean expenditure in connection with the strike. 

Mr, Mather.-%-Yes. 

President.—What sort of expenditure? 

Mr, Mather.—Expenditure on the employment of men who were not 
able to get any production; payment for police protection, etc. 

President.—-Lawyers? 

Mr. Mather.—Not to any appreciable extent. 

President—We might leave that out and retain this figure which 1 
think is on the whole calculated on the safe basis. 

Me, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—The total of that is Rs, 210 lakhs. 

Mr. Mathker.—It is Rs. 220 lakhs, 

President.—With regard tothe rail arders you have no complaint as 
regards 1927-28, 1928-29 and 1929-302 

Mr. Mather.—No. 

President.—Kor the rest of the period you actually got 527,000 tons less 
than the estimate? 

Mr. Mather. Yes, 

President.—You multiply it by Rs. 3. 

Mr, Mather. ..-Yes, 

President, You get this figure of Rs. 206 lakhs. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—You deduct the excess price that you got in 1930 31 and 
VO31-32. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Then you make an allowance for the reduction which would 
have occurred in the output of structurals, 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, 

President.—How do you get this figure of 30,000 tons? 

Mr, Mather.- That is a general estimate of the extent to which we have 
been in a position to roll more structurals than otherwise we shonld have 
done if we had rolled a bigger quantity of rails, 

President —Tt might be 60,000. 


Mr, Mother---1t might. I don’t think it would have been, because as 
T point out here we should during the last two years have kept the ald 
28" mill in operation unless in the interval we had heen able to build the 
new 22” mill, which of course might have happened if we had not had the 
set-back due to the strike. 


President.—I do not know of any kind of test to apply to this 30,000 
tons. It makes a difference in your calculation of about Rs. 10 lakhs. 
if it was 60,000, it might mean about Rs. 20 lakhs. What T feel is this. 
The two big factors here are the strike and the rail orders. Strike of eourse 
involves very speculative factors. The method pf calculation you Mave 
adopted is as near a correct method as you can think of. With regard to 

*the rail orders for mvself I am unable to form any real conviction about 


. 
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this 30,000 tons, That is my first criticism and my second criticism is that 
T am quite unable to verily this gure of Rs. 3 per ton by which you 
reduce the cost. That, 1 suppose, may be ou the whole a safer figure than 
30,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. —1 think that is definitely a safe figure. 

President.—H anything, it would have been higher, 

Mr. Mother—It might heave been. [ yould not like to assess it very 
high. Au estimate of that kind is very difficult to prepare. You may 
remember the memorandum we have submitted on the subject of the Ottawa 
arrangements with regard to galvanised sheets, There is just one item 
where we get a saving of Rs. 2-8-0 per ton. 

President.—You increase your output of rails by 5279000 tons over 
4 years, That is ubout an increase of about 130,000 tons, This 30,000 
reduction in structurals is over the whole four-year period. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.-You increase your ontput of rails by abont 130,000 tons a 
year and you reduce your output of structurals by about 7,000 tons a year. 
Js that a correct relation? 

Mr. Mather.—-I think so. We should have done that, if we had kept the 
old 28” mill in operation until we had put in this 22” mill, 

President.—You make an allowance for additional fishplates and you get 
a final figure of Rs. 240 lakhs for the four-year period which you work 
out on a three-year basis to Rs, 160 Jakhs. 

Mr. Mather.—-‘That is right. 

President.—Rs. 160 lakhs Gs not of course three-fourths of Rs. 240. Jt 
is a progressive increase. 

Mr. Mather.—The effect is much greater ihis year than in the previous 
year, 

President.—The next factor is what you call the wrong estimates of 
the Tariff Board. We may rule out this accidental error. 

Mr. Mather.—We will not comtest that. 

President.—ly your note you work outa weighted average of beams. 
If it is a straightforward average, we-esactly get this. 

Mr, Mather.—yYes. 

President.—We estimate that if. youeliminate what you eall “ the 
accidental error’’, then your Rs. 58 lakhs is reduced to about Rs. 45 lakhs. 

Mr, Mather. --My recojlection is that when To worked it out indepen- 
dently, I got Rs. 13 lakhs. 

President.--We come to your gains due to fall in prices. You estimate 
the gain on account of the reduction in coal at ahout Rs, 2 crores. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Aud the spelter reduction at about Rs. 164 lakhs. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 


President.—1 should like to get an approximate figure for stores. Wo 
do not like to leave it in that undetermined way in which you have left 
out. We have tried to look at it on the basis of the stores consumption 
figures which we reccived for 1925-26. You have got that, haven’t you? 


Mr, Mather.—Are you thinking of the total expenditure on stores which 
was given in Statement 53 in the previous enquiry on page 110? 


Mr. Wiles—That has heen corrected, see paragraph 44 of the 1926 
report, That is a complete statement of stores. 


Mr Mather.—Yes. 
Mr. Wites.—Rs. 87 Inkles. 
Mr. Mather.—Yes. 
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_President.—In considering, the expenditure on stores for the purpose of 
this calculation, do we take Ks. 87 Jakhs taken by the Tariff Beard or 
do we take a figure of Unis vear minis spelter ¥ 

Mr. Mather—-Minus spelter, heeause in the previous paragraph we have 
dealt with spelter separately. dn that year it was Rs. 12} lakhs, 

President.—{f we take this figure of Rs. S7 lakhs, deduet from it Rs. 12 
lakhs on account of spelter, take the remaining figure of Rs. 75 lakhs and 
estunate the rednetion on it of about IO per cent., if ives you Rs. 5 
lukhs ao year. 

Mr. Mather--Yes, 

President. Ji we multiply it by six, it comes to Rs. 45 lakhs which is 
the saving for he six-year period. 

Mr. Mather.—Due to the chauge in prices only, apart frou ecouomy it 
Consumption. 





President.—VThat would be a reasonable figure to inke ? 

Mr, Mather—Yes. 

Mr. Wiles.—D see that the Board estimated the consumption of stores 
would go up to Rs. 124 lakhs owing to the increased output ? 

Mr. Mather.—lt has not gone up so much as that; the output has nat 
risen as much as was estimated. 

President--We may take it as a reasonable assumption that the imerease 
in consumption due to increased output has been off-set by the econunries 
im cousumption, On the whole we may take that aus correct? 

Mr. Mather.—The indications are that, 

Mr, Dalal.—Our rough figures.show thi =the consumption of stores is 
Rs. 80 Jakhs including spelter, Tf you deduct from it about Rs. WW or 7] 
lakhs for spelter, it would be about Rs, 70 lakhs. 


President.—-If we take altogether Ry. 75 Jakhs excluding spelter, we 
would not he tar out? 

Mr. Mather-—No. 

Mr. Dalal ~-We have got about Rs, 70 lakhs. Would the assumption 
that the prices have fallen from the yers beginning of the period as you 
make be correct ? 

President.—We cannot make the same assmptien as we do with regard to 
coat becuuse practically the reduetion inthe price of coal has heen due to 
special local factors besides the cconouric depression, Whether we should 
he justified in assuming a reduction of (0 per cent. right from 1927-28 is 
an important point. What exactly is the 10 per cent. to which you reler 
here? You have committed yourself to 10 per cent, for six years’ 

Mr. Mather.—T am afraid it is impossible to get auuy Kind of precision 
in this. 

President,—After all, the whole of this Chapter is based on approximate 
prices. You cannot help that? 

Mr, Mather.—That is true. 

President.—All that we can try and do is to errive at the approximate 
position on the whole? 


Mr. Mather—yYes. 


President.—-Now | should like you to summarise the position for us. 
T should like in ihe first place to make clear this paint, Tt is perfectly 
trne that the Company in this Chapter has suggested that there has heen 
a very substantial loss in comparison with the surplus which was estimated 
by the Tarif Board. [ take it that the Company has no intention of 
minimising the very important benefits which m has received us a avsult 
of the scheme of protection ? 


Mr. Dalal.—Certuinly not. 
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President. —Y Jook at it in this way. You have been able to set’ aside 
depreciation to the extent of move than Rs. 4 crores; you have distembuted 
dividends to the extent of Rs. 188 Jakhs; and you have been able to maim- 
tain your output when imports have fallen very considerably and when the 
ouLpuL oof every stech producing country lias taller very considerably. 
These are very substantial and solid results? 

Mr, Datul—We adinit that. 

President. The Company has uo intention at all of minimising these 
results bo take it? 

Mr. Dulal---For that reason we say in paragraph 31 © The Company 
is grateful for the fact that the assistance accruing trot protection has 
kept the tudustry in ative existence *. 

President.—Vhe relative emphasis which is Uhrowu out or that is not 
sufficiently strong, The jmpression that L got by reading this Chapter is 
thal in spite of these very substantial and solid benefits which the Company 
has recesved, jt is still in a mood to complain 7 

Mr, Palul.—All that we want to point out is that it has failed finan- 
vtally to the extent to which we have indicated, 

President.—Let us try and find out the nature of the failure. We start 
on this basis. For the six years taking steel only the Company was expected 
by the board to make a surplus of Rs. 194-4 lakhs ivultiplied by 6. 

Mr, Mather.—Vhat is ght. 

President. -Vhat is Rs. 1,166) lakhs. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, 

President.—That was what) we expected vou would make on steel? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 


President.—According to Statement 18, “your realised surplus on steel 
during this period of six years was about Rs, 683 lakhs? 

Mr, Mather. -Yes, 

Presideut.-—That Jeaves you with a dass of Rs. 478 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather.—Y¥es. 

President.—The fall in c.aigk > prices according to vour estlmate is 73 
lakhs? 


Mr. Mather.—Yes. 


President.—The loss on acconnty ot they change in the propurtion of 
tested and untested steel is Rs, 83 lakhs 


Mr, Mather. Yes. 


President— The loss on account of increased freight disadvantage is 
Rs. 23 lakhs and the loss on account of shortage of rail orders is Rs. [60 
lakhs ? 


Mer, Muther. --Yes. 


President. These four factors according to your calculation account for 
289 lakhs. 


Mr. Mather. -Vhat is right. 


President.--What vou have gained hy the fall ino prite is Rs. 2 crores 
on coal, Rs. 164 lakhs on spelter and Rs. 45 lakhs on stores. In other 
words what vou have lost by the fall in prices, by the fall in the demand 
for tested steel. by the increased lreight disadvantage and the shortage 
of rail orders, you have made ap by the fall in the price of coal. spelter 
and stores eseepl io the extent of Rs. 25 lakhs. What vou have lost in one 
direceion ix ahnost contwletely made ap in the other direction ? 


Mier Metther. Yes 
Mr. Dalal.—What about the other Rs. 45 lakhs? 





Rs, 
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President.—T am coming to that. [f you take simply the purely 
economic causes, the fall in demand, and so on, the loss that has occurred 
in one direction has been almost made up in the other direction. That 
leaves you with a nett loss of Rs. 23 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather.—Rs. 27} lakhs. 

President.—Then, the Tariff Board’s estimates account for Rs. 45 lakhs 
and tho strike for Rs. 220 lakus., The total of that is Rs. 2924 lakhs, That 
leaves you with a» difference of about Rs. 185 lakhs. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—That is the problem you have to face in this enquiry. ‘Phe 
way in which the problem presents itself to my mind is this. Tt is not 
the general fall in prices, nor the shortage of rai: orders, which can account 
for the failure of the scheme of protection, ‘Uhe failure of the scheme of 
protection, as T Jook ut it, is due to the strike in the first instance and 
the arrangements connected with the sales policy you lave adopted in the 
second instance, These two causes account for the failure of the scheme of 
protection and not the shortage in rail orders, not the fall in the c.i.f. 
prices, not the fall in the demand for tested steel. It is the strike and the 
sales policy which between the two must account for the failure of the 
scheme of protection. T am now dealing only with economic causes which 
put vou to loss and have seeured to you gains. By balancing them against 
each other, I find you are left only with the strike and the sales policy. 
Therefore when you say that it is clearly established that the current scheme 
of protection has very seriously failed. to achieve the results anticipated 
for reasons outside the controlof the Company, T am inclined to put a 
question mark in my own mind: 

Mr. Doalal.—May 1 understand that vow pur down the Rs. 45 lakhs 
entirely to the sales policy? 

President.—Rs. 45 lakhs compared with Rs. 185 lakhs is a relatively small 
figure. JT am now talking of hig Jesses. The big losses are these two 
things. 

Mr. Dalul.—-Yes, if you eliminate the economic factor. 

President.—1 climinate theseconomic factor because the losses on one 
side are counterbalanced by gains on the other side, 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, to a large extent, 

President.—You have therefore only these two things left. Tf you sav 
that they are due to reasons outside the control of the Company, tho 
statement has to he proved. 


Mr. Mather.—-It is open to us to defend that question when we come 
to sales adjustments which we have dealt with in detail at a later stage, 


President.—There is one point. We have reached a figure of Rs. 185 
lakhs to be accounted for. Now your total output of steel during the six 
vears is 2,887,000 tous. How much does that work out per ton? 

e 


Mr, Mather.—Between Rs. 7 and Rs. 8 per ton, 


President.—Qver a period of six years, that is the extent to which your 
realised prices have fallen short of the market prices m the country. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President.—T don't say necessarily at this stage that a sales policy 
which results in a difference of Rs. 8 on au avernge over a period of six 
years between the standard prices and the realised prices is an expensive 
policy. because you have to look into the circumstances. But then it raises 
an important question which the Tariff Board has got to consider for the 
first time. My suggestion is, having raised it, let us discuss it in detail 
in connection with the proposals vou make in the Chapter on adjustments 
of prices because the sume problem would arise t&@ere, I take it you adm 
that this unaccounted factor has to he explained with reference to the 
problem of adjusting prices. 
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Mr, Mather.—That is undoubtedly the main factor. 

President.—We will reserve this discussion till that stage. 

Mr. Wiles —Have you ever worked out any figures to show the capacity 
at which you have been working during the last period of protection? 

Mr. Mather.—You mean what relation output has had to the capacity ? 

Mr, Wiles.—Yes. 

Mr. Mather,—No, not specifically. . 

Mr. Wiles.—Would it be wrong to say that it would be about 75 per 
cont., taking your capacity at 550,000 tons? 

Mr. Mather.—You are speaking now of the last three or four years. 

Mr. Wiles.—l am talking of the Jast period of protectin, 

Mr. Mather.—-Yes, approximately. 

Mr. Atha.-Was the capacity 550,000 tons in the beginning of that period? 

Mr. Mather.—No, it was not. So much depends on what meaning you 
give to the word capacity. In the year 1927-28, we made what we con- 
sidered to be practically as much steel as it was possible for us to get ont 
of that plant as it stood at that time. Every department was pushed 
for production. We were working three shifts and so on practically con- 
tinuously during that period and we got an output of 410,000 tons. Since 
then we have added to the capacity partly by adding to the steel plant 
and partly in the sense by training up staff to know how to get more 
out of the plant. Tf you take the merchant mill capacity there has heen 
no radical change in the equipment. We were driving the merchant mill 
to the maximum with the stafféwe had then in 1927-28 but the output was 
sinaller than what we are getting now. the reason being that the men have 
acquired inuch more experience. 

Mr. Wiles —T would like to say one more thing about Chapter IIT. 
The President has dealt with it: fairly fully and 17 don’t think that there 
is very much more for me to say. FT suggest that probably the fair way of 
instituting a comparison is not to start off with the realisations. that is 
to say, the hypothetical losses. The fall in prices hits both ways. Tf it 
has hit vou very largely, it has also -henefited you to the extent of Rs, 250 
lakhs. Therefore in striking a balance sheet, it would be a fair comparison 
to put the benetit against each of the figures. 

Mr, Mather.—You mean to group: these items? 

Mr, Wiles.—The items which von call Josses are not really losses at 
all, None of these could have been! sustained without the other factor. 
The fall in costs is merely another facet of the situation. You could noi 
have sustained these losses without the fal] in prices which simultancously 
reduced vour cosis. They are inseparable companions of one and the same 
tactor which is a seduetion in price. The reduction in demand is the same 
thing as the fall in price. 

Mr. Mather,—You are not trying to suggest that we could not have 
attained our efficiency without this fall in price? 

Mr, Wiles.—f will not say that; TI say these losses could not have 
heen incurred without the fall in prices simultaneously. Tt is part of the 
same factor. 

Mr. Muther.—li seemed to us simpler to set all the items tending in 
oue direction in consecutive order and then deal with the items tending 
in the other direction. 


Mr. Wiles.—tt has resulted in a piling up of amounts which contain 
the losses and then putting in a note at the end of the important factors 
which counterbalance. 

Mr. Mather.—We have set out each particular item individually in 
« ottton; thu we go along and come to the items which tended in our favour. 


Mr. Wiles.—Those favourable Toni me_gcourred in each particular 
paragraph and in each petticihetepprwmens.. . 
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Mr, Dala---Buat wold the nett result be different? 

Mr, Wiles —Vhe nett resuli would be the sume bot tt work look quite 
different. 

Mr, Palal.- dt is a question of how to put it. 

Mr. Wiles. “To come back te the question of the introduction of another 
large works. Can you tell as whether at any time there has been a prospect 
during the last seven years of a sginilar works to your owi beurg started ¥ 

Mr, Dalol.--Vhere was some idea about a couple of years ago of staring 
aosteel concern for the manufacture of galvanised sheets but the cxpanston 
of our own shect mill at the time seems to have puta stop to the project. 

President.—Vhat was entirely in connection wit the question of sheets? 

Mr. Delul—Ves, but the alternative was considered of buying billets 
and sheet bars frome us ov putting up an independent steel making unre, 
Whether it was sevionsiv considered or not it is not possible for me to 
aay, 

Mr. Wiles, —You have given us your jinpression that the prespect of 
300,000 tons plus an indeterminahle figure of say [00,000 tons of other kinds 
of steel would be sufficient inducement for another Jarge works to be 
started, other things being equal, 

Mr. Mather.—l think it might. 

Mr. \WWiles—Assuining that protection Tasts for another seven years that 
you have asked for, people would have to eet to work very early to have 
the works ruuning before the endeefeukat period, ‘How many years would 
you put as the aninimuw period vequiced fox starting the works on a scale 
of this sort? 

Mr, Mather-—tt depends on avhat nse they make of the existing Lacili- 
ties. Since there is in existence a very modern blast furnace and coke 
plant complete with power plant ard osidimes and everything else (and 
also another but old-fashioned plat) im existence, if the better of those 
two were utilised J think rolled stecl could be put on the market in three 
vears and possibly Joss. 

Mr. Dalal—-Vhe Tndian Tron and Steel Company is a very important 
factor : 

Mr. Wiles. —Yhey have got their vaw material already at hand? 

Mr, Dalil.—Yes. 

Mr, Wiles.—li the present state oF the steel market. prices ate vory 
indefinite, With the present eanditions land the present state of stecl 
prices do you think there is any prospect of that happening during the 
next few years? 

Mi. Dailal.—-1 should not expect such an atiempt te he wade in the 
course of the next few months. Tn fact | should think definitely that 
such a project would await the publication of the report on this enquiry, 
It is hardly likely that anybody would go in for such a substantial capital 
expenditure like that while they do not know positively what is going to 
happen about protection, 

Mr, (Piles—Can we assume thai if you get the protection which you 
are asking, that will help? 





Mr. Dalah—t think so. Provided the level of prices was reasonable, 


Mr. Wiles, That is what To am potting to you new. As regards the 
prices, you cunnot comuit yourselves in any way to what the prices are 
going to be, and that factor will apply to any company which intends to 
Stari busiiess, 


Mr. Mother. True, Bur Ld think that if protection ix given roughly 
in the same measure that we have asked for. it is probable that some 
ether tient coudne info the business and making ‘steel would im the tong 
ym produce practically as cheaply as we are doing, and the protection 
would be adequate for thei. 
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Mr. Wiles.—I am raising this now because it has been put to us that 
the uatural future expansion of the steel industry .in India would not 
necessarily be through the starting of another large mill on the same scale 
as your own, bat might be in the form of smaller mills more suitably 
situated ior distribution or their products than your own which is stuck 
in one corner of India? 

Mr, Dalal.—Smaller mills perhaps for rolling products like bars and so 
ol nught be possible but unless you had andéther steel works 1 do not see 
how the demand of the country 1s likely to be supplied. 

Mr. Wiles—You have a great deal of trouble over the question of 
rreights ? 

Mr. Mather. Ay some steel works were able to start up in another part 
of India it would be likely to capture a good deal of our market which 
might be a very useful arguinent in a discussion of the question of freights. 

Mr, Wiles. No works on a large scale can possibly start except in the 
neighbourhood of Jiushedpur. There are a number of re-rolling mills start- 
ing in other parts of India at present using ouly scrap. T don’t think 
they Compete seriously with you: So long as they confine themselves to 
scrap there won't be a serious interference with your inarkets ? 

Mr, Dalal.—in their own restricted spheres competition can be effective. 

Mr. Wiles. Bo you regard Ghat as harmfel competition? 

Mr, Dalal.—1t all depends on circumstances. So long as they roll from 
serap and supply the uceds of the country we don't say that it is injurious 
to the general interests of the country: 

Mr. (Vdes.--You have asked ‘that weesheuld put such a prohibitive 
duty ou imports of vaw stech’that ic will make, it impossible for these re- 
rolling amills to roll steel from semis. 

Mr, Dalat.—There we were making a distinction between mills supply- 
ing the demand which we have organised ut a very great cost, and mills 
which do not compete with us, and which are intended to roll muterials 
which we do not supply because. as we have pointed ont, in our opinion 
the former mills would not be adding ‘to the wealth of the country or 
supplying material to constusmerssat any lower price than we ourselves. 
They will only be taking aways part of our production and thus harm the 
scheme of protection, which has been setup nv such a heavy cost. 


Mr. Wiles.—Let us confine ourselves to tbe production of materials 
which vou do uot turn out yourselves” or cunnot turn out without some 
economic loss, You do not regard thisoas ai burden on the country” 


Mr. Dalal—We woulda t say that. So long as we are in a position to 
supply them with the raw material, there is no reason why one of the 
conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission should not he observed 
namely that ther should uot be allowed to import raw materials from 
abroad ? 

Mr. Wiles.—Theu [ take it that vou are prepared to supply re-rolling 
muds, turning out materials which you caunot economically turn out your- 
self, with their raw material? 

Mr. Dalal—Up to the lindt of our capacity and up to the limit of our 
economic gain or loss. Wor instance suppose we have a large rail order, 
we inay not be able te supply all the demand of the mills in a particular 
year, But as far as we can sev at present with moderate rail orders we 
may be able to supply provided it is within reasonable limits; we won’t 
say that up to an indefinite limit we would go on supplying billets. 


My. YWiles.—Ts that fair ty the companies which are putting in capital? 


Mo. Jydal —Uyp to now or capacity is such that we would be able to 
supply Muy réasonable demand until we have a heavy rail order but wo 
would not like to commit ourselves definitely or absolutely to supplying 
all requirements for all times. 


STEET. INDUSTRY € 
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Mr. Wiles —Does that mean that you are prepared to enter imto a 
number of years’ contract? 

Mr. Mather—I suggest that another factor should be borne im mind 
in connection with that and that is that so far as I am aware of the 
position which is being put forward in connection with the re-rolling mills 
for re-rolling from billots, E don’t know that there is any prospect that 
those mills are likely to survive without protection. ; 

. 

President—May 1 just intervene for a minute? ‘This question of the 
supply of billets to re-rolling mills in the country is a question which we 
will have to consider in some detail in connection with the proposal for 
a protective duty on billets. But with reference to your answer to my 
colleague [ etake it that your general position is this that assuming a 
protective duty is levied on billets at the rates suggested by you, even 
then you would be prepared in the case of re-rolling mills which do not 
produce sections of the kind that yon manufacture, you would be prepared, 
as far as your circumstances permitted, to supply billets at a price 
corresponding more or less to what may be estimated as your fair selling 
price? 

Mr, Dulal.—Yes. 

President. That is the general position but the details of which we 
should look into more carefully at a later stage. 

Mr. Dalal.—Tt is a very important point. 

Mr, Wiles.—A few words about the cost.of protection. Take your Supple- 
mentary Statements Nos, 15 aud 16. (Jn Statement No. 15 you have recorded 
the value of protection to you and in Statement 16 you purport to give the 
additional revenue accrued to Government.) 1 propose to put those together 
and make un estimate of the total cost to the country of protection. I do 
that in this way. The total additional revenue to Government is Rs. 778 
lakhs which you give in Statement 16 plvs Rs. 208 lakhs, the value of 
bounties. You deduct this in Statement 16. ; 


Mr, Mather.—That has been paid out of Government's total revenue. 

_ Mr. Wiles——The total benefit. to you from duties only excluding the 
bounties is Rs. 655 lakhs less Ry. 208 Takhs which comes to Rs. 447 lakhs. 

My, Mather.--Yes, 

Mr. Wiles-~—-In Statement No. 15 vou haye assumed that the enhanced 
price you obtain is equal to the duty. 

Mr, Mather —YXes. 

Mr. Wiles.—-That overestimates the benefit you get to some extent, 

Mr, Mather.—Not very much [ think. 

Mr, Wiles.--You have shown in your representation that your realised 
prices are somewhat different from tho duty, 

Mr, Mather.—T do not know that the gap would have been different it 
the landed price of imported stecl had been lower. 

Mr, Wiles—At any rate you admit roughly speaking it does estimate 
the total cost to the country. The total cost to the country is Rs. 14 crores 
28 lakhs. 

President.—That is over a period of 9 years. 

Mr. Mather, -Yes, it is over 9 yeavs. But the total cost to the country 
is not represented by that figure. 

Mr. Wiles—Do you think that the duty has in any way tended to 
reduce the c.if. price of imported steel? 

Mr. Mather.— I don’t think so. As far as we have been able to observe 
at any rate until very recently the export price of steel from vaniows 
markets has been practically uniform for different destinations throughout 
the world, : 
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Mr, Wiles.—In spite of the falling market the umporter has tended to 
keep the prices up. 1 mean the duty has not tended to reduce the falling 
market still more. 

Mr. Mather.—Except to vhe extent of the importance of Tndia as a 
market for steel. The fact that we have taken up so large a proportion 
of that market has reduced that market for stecl from Europe which is 
the only supplying portion of the world with which we are concerned. Pro- 
tection has by enabling us to take a much digger proportion reduced the 
market for European steel. To that extent it has probably contributed 
to the fall in price. 

Mr. Wiles. -That is the point I want to get at. 

Mr. Mather. -Yes. 


Mr. Dalal.—Y do not know what the implications of this particular 
question are; whether this is really implied to be the direct cost to the country. 

Mr, Wiles.—T am not drawing any implications at the moment. 

Mr, Dalal.—Everything depends on what conclusions are to be drawn from 
it. It is a very important matter. 

President.—What is the kind of implication you are thinking of ? 

Mr. Dalal.—IJf there had heen no protection, so much money would have 
heen saved to the country. Jf that is the inference sought to be drawn 
from it, then we would have to say something about it. 

Mr. Mather.—May we he quite clear on that point? Did Mr. Wiles say 
that tho total of the two is the cost-to “the country or it is the cost to the 
consumer, which is not the same thing? 

President.—U is the cost toothe country, 

Mr. Dalal, T don’t agree that’ this total represents the cost. 

President.—TYake these 9 years; take the total expenditure of protection 
sou have derived, namely Rs. 655 lakhs. Deduct from that the cost of 
the bounty, add to that the total revenue derived by Government. The 
two figures together represent the increased prices which have heen paid by 
consumers of steel in the country. 

Mr, Mather.—l agree. 


President.—That is to say people who buy from ‘Tata’s have paid more 
to the extent of the protection that you have derived. People who buy 
imports have paid more to the extent of the increased revenue derived by 
Government. The two together is the increased aggregate price which has 
been paid by the consumer as the result of protection. 


Mr. Mather.—Yes, but that is not the same thing as the cost to the 
country. : 

President.—Tet inc try to clear the snag. What you consider as the 
cost to the country is measured by estimating the proportion to which 
prices have actually risen. Js that what you are driving at? 


Mr, Mather.--T am trying to draw what to my mind is the real differenee 
between the cost to the country and the cost to the consumer. The total 
of these two figures is the additional cost to the consumer subject to cuali- 
Reations to which Mr. Dalal will draw attention. The cost to the country 
as such is merely extra payment to the Tata Iron and Stecl Company. Tn 
so far as a large part of the additional cost to the consumer is revenue 
which goes to Government, it has reduced Government’s other demand for 
revenue to approximately the same extent. 


Mr, Wiles,—That is rather hypothetical. 


President.—But for these protective duties. the amount of imports of 
steel wonld have heen considerably greater. 


Mr Mather. We shonla @rohably have had to go out of business. 


President. -On that accomt Government would have derived more revenue 
pver and above the increase that von are ealenlating, 
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Mr, Dalal.—Not at the protective rates. 

Mr, Wiles,--On the old revenue rates. 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes. 

President.--[a estimating the nett increase derived by Government you 
have got to take the increase which they have obtained as the result of the 
protective duties against the decrease us compared with the revenue duty 
which they would have derived from a larger import, is not that so” 

_ Myr, Mather.—-Yes. There are two contingencies which might have arisen. 
If we had not heen in existence, obviously the imports would have been 
very much greater. 

President. —You calculate the revenue on it. 

Mr, MatPer---Then there would have been niore revenue. 

President, —That you have to relate to the total revenue derived from 
protective duty and it is ouly a consideration of these two items that will give 
you the aggregate result. The snag is this. When there is general depres- 
sion in the country, it is very difficult to say this is the extent to which im- 
ports have declined as the result of general depression and as the result of 
protective duties. All that vou can do is to lay down a general proposition 
to the effect that a calenlation hy way of increase of protective duties does 
not give a correct estimate of the inercase in revenue derived by Government 
as the result of protective dutics. Your Statement 16 is subject to a vey 
important qualification, If protective duties had not been Jevied but only 
revenue duties at the old lovel, the extent to which Government would have 
benefited hy the increase in imporfseehax got to be deducted from the increase 
in revenue from protective duties and the-fference between the two is the 
uett mnerease derived by Goyerument. 

Mr, Mather,--Tt may be the other way. 

President.—You cannot cal¢ulate that, 

Mr. Dalal. -It follows that this is mot the cost to the country, The 
sum of these two figures is not the correct estimate, 

President.—May we say that thisyis the cost to the consnmer? 

Mr. Dalal. Even that T am not-prepared to say. 

President.—Why * 

Mr. Dalal.—That asstmes that if. the duties had not been levied, the 
vost to the eousumer would have heen the) prices minus duties. That, T 
submit, docs uot necessarily follow; beeanse if we had not been in the 
market. aud if foveigners had Sheen} lett ya) tree field to themselves, there 
is no reason to assume that they would not have charged something more 
than what they actually did if not to the full extent of the duty, at least 
partially and to that extent the consumer wonld not be better off. 

Mr. Wiles. —That is the reverse side of the question to which we have 
already agreed. Protection bas driven down the prices. Tt there had heen 
ho protection, prices woald have gone up. 

Mr. Dalal.--Undoubtedly. Take the case of galvanised sheets as a case 
in point, [ft can’t bo assumed that if there had not been a duty of Rs. 83 
on galvanised sheets, galvanised sheets would have been sold iv the country 
at a price less by Rs. 83. 

Mr. Wiles--There is competition between foreign suppliers. 

Mr. Dalal.—That, in itself, would not have tended to bring down the 
prices to such an extent. 





President.—We are up against a rather difficult question here. A 
straightforward way of calculating the nett increase in the burden on the 
consumer would be this: you take the level of prices which were assumed 
by the Tariff Board in 1926 as the prices at which imports would come into 
the couniry plus duty at that time. You t#k® the import prices to-day 
plus duty. You may say that it is the difference hetween these two that 
represent the variation in the nett burden on the consumer 
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Mr. Dalal..--For purposes of statistics we have given you these figures. 
We do not admit that this is even the sacrifice made by the consumer. 
_ President .-—This is the sacrifice inade by the consumer on the assump- 
tion, 2... 

Mr. Dalal.—Yhat prices would have remained on the same level but tor 
the duty. 

President -—Yes, 

Mr. Dalal.—That itself is a very big assumption. Another point is that 
Grovernment have derived this revenue. JY Government had not derived this 
revenue trom this source, it would have derived it from some other source. 


Ver, Natesan.—Vhere was this inducement of revenue. On the other hand 
they might have cut down the other items of expenditure from the public 
point of view. 

Mr, Dalal.—That question, | am not prepared to go into. Supposing 
Government required the money, they would have had to get it. 


Mr. Natesan.--Supposing Government was in deficit exactly to the 
nmouut covered by the protective duty, it is quite possible that Govern- 
ment might have heen forced to adopt other items of retrenchment which 
would have resulted in an economy to that extent. 

Mr. Dalal.-. This was an undue inducement to Government to he extra: 
vagant 7% 

Mr. Natesau.—-J don’t say it is an undue inducement. [If a man has a 
source of income, he would never thin éf any ways of reducing his expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. Dalal.—-Then of course there is7the point which has just been made 
by the President himself, uamoly, that in that case we have to consider 
what revenue Government derived under this method as compared with the 
revenue which Government would bave derived if we had not been in 
existence and if all the articles consumed in the country had been imported 
on the revenue duty only and as ithe President himself has admitted, no 
one can say wiih regard to that whether the revenue thus derived would have 
been larger or smaller than the revenue derived now. Merely to add these 
two items is certainly not justified,  Then- there is the other side of the 
picture. What is the benefit that.is derived by the existence of these works, 
direct as well as indirect? 

Mr, Wiles.—That raises more or Jess a general question of the merits of 
protection which is not really relevant. 

Mr. Natesan.—) have these two Statements of vours Nos. 15 and J6, 
f want to ask you this question. Ts the estimate of the value of protection 
mentioned in your supplementary statement an accurate statement in your 
opinion ? 

Mr. Dalal.—-We have just uow gone into that. This is purely for statis- 
tical purposes. Tf uny inference is sought to be drawn from it that this is 
the loss or the sacrifice made by the country or this is the loss to Government 
on account of the existence of the protective duties, then L submit that is 
certainly not the case. 

Mr. Natesan.—Would it be a far-fetched view if one drew the inference 
that not only this additional revenue, but also the value of protection 
granted both totalled up together and distributed over a period of 9 years 
which is an average of Rs. 159 lakhs, represented the burden on the 
constner ? 

Mr. Dalal.—t don't admit that it comes to the same thing. 

Mr, Natesan,—Why. 

Mr. Dalal.—-Because of the reasons } have explained just now. First of 
all T explained that there was no reason to helieve that if these protective 
deties had not existed, the consumer would have got these articles at a 
lower price represented exactly by the amount of these duties. My atten- 
tion has just now been drawn ty the fact that cartels make it a general 
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rule to maintain prices at a higher level in countries in which there are uo 
indigenous euterprises apart from other considerations so that you cannot 
possibly assume that otherwiso the consumer would have obtained lis 
articles at the prices ainus these duties. 

Mr. Natesan—You know very well that they certainly do uot follow 
that strictly. You yourself gave a newspaper cutting on that subject only 
this morning. . 

Mr, Dalal- 1 dow’t say that cartels always succeed in maintaining prices, 
This is one of the general factors to be taken into account. 

Mr. Natesun.—On the other hand it is equally possible that if the Steel 
Works had not existed, two or three firms who would be importing the 
bulk of the quantity might have to undersel] cach other. 

Mr. Dalul.—Competition exists even to the present day, One of the 
important factors is that the indigenous industry would have been out of 
the way. hen of course there is the question of revenue. Government 
had to obtain this revenue unless it is assumed that the Government 
squandered the revenue. Lf they had not obtained from this source, they 
might have obtained it from another source. The proper way to compare 
this would be to ascertain what is the revenue which the Government 
would have derived on the ussumption that we had not existed at all, how 
much the country would have paid and whether some other form of 
taxation might not have been found necessary. 

Mr, Natesan. -Ts it your contention that with this protection there is no 
burden on the consumer of steel? 

Mr. Dalal.—l am not prepared to say so. If there is any burden, | 
submit that it is more than made sup by the. direct and indirect benefits 
that the country derives from the existence of ‘this industry, 

Mr. Natesan.—Will you kindly give ws some idea of the direct and indirect 
henefits ? 

Mr, Dalal,—We spend Rs. 4 or 5 crores of money every year. Avery 
large part of it remains in the country, That is a direct benefit to the 
country. Tor instance we maintain a, labour foree of over 30,000, Our 
wage bill is about Rs. 140 lakhs. /Al] that is included in the total cost ot 
about Rs. 5 crores. Apart froni that there are so many indirect ways im 
which we contribute revenues to Government. The income-tax that we pay 
in Jamshedpur and Calcutta is Rs.8t lakhs. Postal and telegraph expendi. 
ture at Jamshedpur is about one-third ‘of a lakh. Railway freight is 
included in the five crores, but the freight on finished goods is not included. 
That again is a substantial item, Rei/40 to Rs. 50 lakhs. There is the whole 
town of 80,000 people with all their direct and indirect expenditure. There 
are other subsidiary industries which are maintained with the co-operation 
of the steel industry, some of which we actively assist. There is the 
engineering industry which owes the greater part of its prosperity to the 
existence of this industry. There are stores and materials which we purchase 
from various people. If you add all these benefits which the country derives 
from the existence of the Stcel Company, apart altogether from any ques- 
tion of defenco or its being a necessary basic industry and the basis of al! 
other industries, that in itself in my opinion by far outweighs any burden on 
the consumer that the existence of this protective duty may render necessary. 


Mr. Natesan.—Fven if there was a burden, you think that it is justifiable 
on account of the direct and indirect benefits? Will that be a reasonable 
interence to draw ? 

Mr. Dalal,—Certainty. 

Myr. Natesan.—This takes me to the larger question. We had protection 
for two periods, once in 1924 and then in 1927. You have now applied 


again for another period. One would certainly like to ask a question: do 
you now visualise a time at all when you can get on without protectitm ? 


Mr. Dalal.—That is an extraordinarily difficult question. As the 
President himself pointed out, it is so difficult for anybody to foretell what 
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the general trade conditions or what the conditions in the world of busi- 
uess are likely to be. No one knows what the level of prices is Hkely to be. 
If the level of prices is satisfactory, so far as we are concerned, we are pre- 
pared to do all that is necessary and it is not possible for us to say anything 
beyond that. But there is no reason why we should not be able to stand 
on our own legs after a time. It all depends on so many extraneous factors 
over which we have no control, 

Mr, Natesan.—-That meaus the same indefiviteness will continue, 

Mr. Dalal.—1 am afraid it will. 

Mr. Natesan.—One of the extraneous factors is the level of import prices. 

Mr. Dalal.—That is the most important point. That depends on world 
conditions, exchange and so many other factors. 

Mr. Mather.—Even if the position must necessarily still remain indefinite, 
J submit that it is not indefmite to the same extent as in the past in that 
we are saying thai we are going to operate at a lower cost—definitely at a 
lower cost—and we are getting definitely nearer the stage at which we should 
be able to do without protection. 

Mr. Natesan.—You have more than once pointed out thit one of the many 
difficulties is due to the fact that the railways do not give you the same 
orders as before. Will it not be taking too optimistic a view to assume that 
the railways will give you the same orders hereafter? 

Mr, Dalaul.—We have only made a moderate assumption, speaking subject 
to correction, that rail orders would in the future average about 80,000 
tons ag against 195,000 tons assumed_althe last enquiry. 

Mr, Natesan.—f should like-to put the-same question m another way. 
As things stand if it is difficult: tor you or-for anybody clse to state when 
protection will not be needed then the whule question is: are we now near 
the date when the total needs of Lndia-can be met by production in Tndia ’ 
{ must tell you that the Fiscal Commission itself has pointed out that this 
is a key industry like some other industries and they contemplate that an 
industry like this should in course of tine be able to meet the whole needs 
of the country. If T understand the figures aright, at present your total 
production is only one-half of the foreign imports and in rupees only 
one-third of ihe total consumption. Tf you want [shall give you the 
figures. 

President.—That is, taking all kinds of stcel. 

Mr. Natesun.—You are hardly able to meet one-third of the demand in 
India. If you continue more or Jess to apply yourself to the same kinds 
of steel which you are making uow, there does not seem ta be a reasonable 
prospect of your fulfilling, any of these conditions, 

Mr. Dalat.—1 do not know why we should assume that the full demand 
of the country for all kinds of steel should be supphed by the Tata Company 
alone. That is just the reason why we have been telling you this morning 
that there is scope, and there ought to be scope, with a fair amount of 
protection granted by the Tariff Board, for the establishment of another 
steel industry in the country and ultimately in that way the country can 
become self-supporting. 


Mr. Natesan.—This morning we have been told by Mr. Mather in answer 
to a question put by my colleague that as soon as this enquiry is over 
and people come to know that protection is recommended for a definite 
period, there is 2 chance of another steel industry being started in the 





country ? 

Mr, Dalal.—Not as svon as the enquiry is over, Mr. Mather could not 
have meant that. 

Mr. Mather.—They would not be likely to start another industry imme- 
diatelw after the publicatien of your report. 

Mr. Natesan.—Will you kindly state exactly what you think would be 
the position? Suppose this Tariff Board makes its report and Government 
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decide on a protective policy for a certain number of years, what do you 
think is the possibility of another stee] industry being started ¢ 

Mr, Mather —What will happen will be this. People will have been 
afforded an occasion for taking up this question again. They will know 
dofinitely from the records of tnis enquiry what we are likely to be doing. 
They wil examine tue prospects of the market carefully. df there has been 
ah improvement in the prospects of general trade of India, then f think 
they may take the view that within a relatively short time the dudian 
demand for steel will be back on a devel whick with leave roam for thein as 
well as for us, They wil reaiise that it wourd be expensive tor them to start 
Upon a basis of tryimg to take away business from ous, lor which they would 
not be th a very strong position at any rate a the dist few wears. 1 they 
tee! when voor report is out that the prospects of protection are alec 
for a reasonable period and that the prospect of improvement in the gencral 
trading conditions of the country is fairly geod, Po think they wath then 
examine very carefully the possibility of starting up another steel works. 

ALr. Natesan.—Supposing some one starts, do you suggest that they will 
start manufacturing the ideutical things which you are ainking or they will 
fill the gap? 

Mr, Mather, -No. When we are able to supply 90 to 100 per cent. of the 
rail requirements of the country, it would not be very economical tor any- 
body to equip himself specially for the purpose of manufacturing rails. 
Therefore 2) think they would try to fill up the gap in other products. 

Mr. Natesan.—t shall put the other question which neeessurily arises 
from your answer. Supposing for iustance wacther work ts started already, 
that will be all right, but, if iras not, are vou likely to turn your atteation to 
those other articles whieh at opresent ate mot manutaccured by your steel 
works because that is the only way in whichoyou can satisfy the expectation 
of the Fiscal Commission’ “Phe: Government aud the Central Cegislature 
gave you protection in the hope that vou world he able to meet*souie day or 
other all the requirements ol] the country. 

Mr, Mather.—-Thbere is one Uting to remember in this connection. Protec- 
tion is only applied to certain dorms ol steel. Tt wonld not be obligatory 
on us under the Fiscal Conumission’s recommendations that we should mmme- 
diately try to make all forms of istee}, melnding those kinds which are not 
protected now. Li would be for us to show that we intend to give India the 
maximum possible benefit of protection by aaking as much as possible of 
the protected articles. ff we eculd go beyond that and make something 
which is even non-protected, we should do it, but there is naturally a dianit 
to our capacity for expansion witht period of seven years. 

Mr, Natesan.—-You yourselt say that vou are capable of producing more 
than you are able to produce at present. The question is why should you 
not give more atiention to producing other articles whieh form a good bulk 
of our imports ? 








Mr, Dalal.—Given adequate protection, there is no reason why we should 
not gradually, as our financial circuinstanees permit, extend our capacity. 
Jf adequate protection is given and if it is found that this industry makes 
adeyttate profits, either we ourselves or somebody else would surely come 
into the ficld and take it up, 


Mr, Natesan,—It is better 1 draw the attention of you, gentlemen, chat 
this is not the point of view which siruck me only. T find that two other 
bodies who have made vepreseutations to us have drawn attention to this 
aspect of tne question. The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce points out: 
“The Conunittee do not find any provision in the scheme of protection asked 
for (that is referring to the representation submitted to the Board by you) 
for turther rescarch or oxperunent to produce better and higher grades of 
steel suitable for the mannuiacture of engines imotor cars, ete. Then 
again the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce points out: ‘* With stge} 
(and even pig iron) produced on a consideraole scale, ther® is avast 
scope for the development. of other ancillary industries, for which steel and 
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pig iron serve as the most important raw material. As regards import 
tigures, I may tell you that 1 took the figures for three years but in the 
last two years they were very low; so to form a tair basis I took 1930-3). 
Tn that vear, the total import has been to the value of nearly Rs. 11 crores. 
lf you take that year, you will find these are the figures. In the first 
instance, T wou't take bars because you are making them. ‘Take the other 
things. Bolts and nuts are unported into India to the tune of Rs. 26 lakhs. 
{{ vou take hoops and strips, the imports eome to Rs. 44 lakhs. JT must say 
i was rather surprised. Jt may be that it is due to the jgnorance of the 
layman, but this is one of the sumpiest and ahnost crudest of the articles 
if }omay say so and yet L am surprised to find that so much is imported 
into this country, Then come nails and washers. Your imports ot these 
come to as much as Rs, 38 Inkhs. Then, pipes and fittings®*come to Ks. 10 
lakhs. 

Lresident,---Nails are protected, 

Mr. Mather.—These are not wire nails. 


Mr. Natesan.—Purely for the purpose of driving my point of view bome, 
I will take one or two items which form a very small part of our imports. 
Why should not either you manulacture some of these yourselves or supply 
bars or billets—-whatever may be the raw materials required sor the purpose 
—to those people who could make them at some agreed rates? 

Mr, Dalal.—it las always been our policy if any ancillary industries are 
springing up, to sapply them with the raw material as far as it is possible 
for us to do so. Apart from that, if they come to Jamshedpur, we supply 
them with land, with pewer, with wartersaiid so o7, That lias always been 
our policy and we shell always maintain that policy. We don’t start on 
manufacturing these various uhnigs like hatdwase, locomotives or things of 
that kind, but if any dirm were to ask that we should supply them with 
the raw material necessary, wo should be prepared to do sv and we would 
he glad to do so. 


Mr. Natesan,---€ am not content with this answer for this reason. You 
cannot say now, having regard to the protection you have had and the diffi- 
culty you have of makina Yourselves self-supporting, if T may say so, in the 
near fubure, yon cannot now say that if other parties apply, you will offer 
them all facilities, 7 go further and say thativou yourselve. ought to make 
an offort to do so. The machinery that you will require for these purposes 
will not he very costly. 

Mr, Dalal—As far as ordinary forms of rolled steel are concerned, once 
our more urgent requirements are met, it we get adequate protection, there 
is no reason why we shonld not Strive to exiead our production. Ti we do 
nov do so, aud if we make adequate profits, L have no doubt that others will 
come into the field and do it. But so far as other inanulactures are con- 
cerned, there 1s so much still remaining to be done in the near future that 
for us to embark upon manufacturing these various things as is sometimes 
suggested, like locomotives or motor cars or anyihing of that kind, is, | may 
submit, out of the question at present. 

Mr. Natesan.—You might take one instance and argue on that. Take 
hoops and strips, 


Mr. Datal-—That is a form eof rolled steel. That is covered hy the first 
part of my statement. Lt you talk about locomotives and things of that 
kind, then I would say we have in the past co-operated wiih firms manniac- 
turing things of that kind and we are still prepared to do so. 

Mr, Notesan.—T would like to put one more question. Have you cousider- 
ed the desirability of suggesting to some of the engineering firms to manu- 
facture these other things? in view of your own interests and having 
regard to the difficulties vou have. is it not time for you to suggest to some 
people—it is a sort of division of labour.that you will supply them with 
hars wr billets and that they shonld undertake the further manufacture 2 

Mr. D@lal.—We have always proclainied that. Of course, it is for the 
engineering firms concerned—either those already in the couutry or those 
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who might choose to come—to consider any particular line of development 
which is likely to pay them. If they approach us, we are prepared to 
consider their case. Occasionally projects are put before us but they de 
not always come to fruition. 

Mr, Natesan—L am speaking as a layman subject to correction, But 
I understand for about Rs. 10 lakhs you can casily add some machinery for 
making hoops and strips. So far as my information goes, it docs not require 
much capital. With about Rs. 16 lakhs you can easily do it. What 1 am 
trying to say is that in view of the diffienlties you have had in the past 
and the difficulties that still loom large in the tuture, if you are to be seli- 
supporting, at any rate reasonably self-supporting, there is no use, if T may 
say so, treading on the paths you have trod on up tll now but you must 
strike out new fines of expansion, 

Mr. Dalal.- So far as our ordinary rolled steel is concerned, we are 
certainly considering. There are some requiremenis of ours such as coke- 
ovens for instance which are of a very urgent nature, ‘Chere ure some items 
on which we require capital expenditure very urgently in order to secure 
more efficiency and we think that even from the economic or from the 
financial point of view it would be better for us to undertake such urgent 
expenditure rather than any expenditure on mere expansions. One of the 
items is 22” mill which will mean an extension of our production. Similarly 
after these more urgent needs are supplied and if we are in a satisfactory 
financial position we will consider the question of extending in the matter 
of this rolled steel. ‘‘ Hoops and strips*’ is one of the items which we 
would seriously consider as [ have said, 


Mr. Natesan—Can | presunie that youethink that confining yourself to 
the existing items you will be able to make yourself self-supporting without 
launching on these new industries? 


Mr. Dalal. By self-supporting you mean ave would be able to do without 
protection. 


Mr, Natesan.—Yes, after some time, Tf this state of things were to go 
on, one would have to pause, 


Mr, Dalal.—Whether we would: be’ seli-supporting after a certain number 
of years or not depends on various considerations. 


Mr, Mather.—I think that the probability is that at the end of 7 years, 
if the import prices of steel are as they were in 1926, we shall not have a 
case for coming before the Tariff Board for protection. Nearly everything 
depends on import prices at whieh other countries are prepared to send 
steel to India. 


Mr, Wiles.—T gather that recently during this present slump, it has been 
the universal practice on the part of suppliers of steel products to send 
them to foreign countries at a price considerably below its home market 
price, that is to say they are willing to accept a price from foreign countries 
much below the cost in order to get something to cover the overhead cost. 
Is that likely to be the practice in normal times or is it peculiar to this 
slump 7 


Mr, Mather.—l dowt think that it is a very substantial factor in the 
niain competition which we are having, that is the Belgian competition, 
As you will see from the Trade Returns, much the greater part of steel 
that comes into India from the Continent of Europe is from Belgium Belgium 
exports roughly 80 to 85 per cent. of the total steel made in the country 
Thorefore there is no source of sale at high prices which can enable them to 
dump their steel to the extent to which they are selling below cost “They 
are doing it on the strength of existing reserves and that cannot be a 
permanent factor. 


: President —If you omit the word dumping, | think even in normal times 
it is a well understood practice that internal prices are to a small extent 
ehigher than f.o.b. pricos. ° 
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Mr, Mather.—Yes. So far Germany has never had an enormous share 
in the imports into [India and very little indeed in the last few years. 1 
am speaking purely of steel. So far as Belgium is concerned the information 
that we have is that internal prices are about 5 shillings above the f.o,h. 
price Antwerp. That difference is really quite small. 

Mr. Natesun.—My position is this: If you take really a far-sighted view 
ot the question it will help both you and the country in general if you either 
supply semi-finished steel at agrecd rates to people who will roll them or 
use them for making products other than those made by you or you yourself 
nay make efforts to widen your range of products by gradually fitting in the 
plants needed for the purposes mentioned. 

Mr. Dalal.—We will do both as £ have assured you, 


Mr, Atha.—On the question of the comparison of the Duplex and open 
hearth processes, the Duplex process has some advantages and disadvantages 
as compared with the open hearth. One disadvantage is the wastage of iron. 
The wastage is about 12 per cent. of the total cost of iron. Have vou any 
reason to believe that the Duplex has any advantage 


Mr. Mather. —What T feel about the Duplex is that it has one dis- 
advantage which has prevented its large scale adoption in many other coun- 
tries and that is the wastage of iron. That disadvantage is not serious int 
India where iron is so cheap, 

Mr. Atha,—Where ivon is expensive the disadvantages may be so great 
as to bar it out # 

Mr. Mather,—That is so. 

Mr, Atha.—Tho only otherspointiison pages LO and 11, paras. 24 and 25 
regarding the possible result of differcut orders’ for rails, ete. You make a 
statement that ‘At the most the redaction of output of sections would not 
have been more than about 30,000 tons *’*. Yon must have assumed the 
possible outputs from the mill workmp on vations products ¥ 


Mr, Mather.—I do not claim to be very precise. What I felt was that if 
we had been making large quantities of rails we should have kept the old 
28’ mill going on sizes of sections which) we had already rolled. We have 
had to spend a lot of money on rolls for the new mill. We should possibly 
have been able to roll rather more heavy sections there but we should not 
have been able to roll the light sections, 


Mr, Atha.—Could you make up a statement showing the outputs as they 
would have worked out on the different mills? 

President.—It would he rather usefl if that figure could be substantiaied. 

Mr, Mather,—We will do that. 


President.—We now get on to Chapter 1V. Para. 31 in that Chapter 
deals with the question of tariff protection to which my colleague has already 
made reference. All that I want to ask in connection with this paragraph 
is this. What precisely is your reason for suggesting a period of seveu 
years? You don’t expect to dispense with protection unless there ig a 
revival in the level of prices. What is going to happen at the end of seven 
years which Is going to make it as a sort of landmark for the period of 
protection? Why is it that you have suggested a period of seven years: is 
it because the current period is seven years? 


Mr. Mather.—What we felt was that a period of four or five years was 
definitely too short. On the other hand an alternative might have heen to 
ask for a period of 10 years. We thought that would be looking too far 
ahead, partly because it is very difficult to draw up a capital programme 
over a period of that length. We therefore selected some intermediate period 
and we proposed seven years which is an arithmetical mean between 4 and 
10 and because it has been accepted as a suitable period over which the 
future might be judged. 


President.—You contemplate a definite enquiry into the industry at the 
end of seven yearsP 
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Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Your proposal really amounts to this: that we fix no limit 
to the period of protection. What this seven year period amounts to is 
that there will be an enquiry at the end of that period. Protection is to 
continue indefinitely subject to an enquiry. 

Mr. Dulal.—The enquiry may show that protection is no longer necessary. 

President.—Would you Jike ws to say that protection to the industry 
should terminate at the end of seven years’ 

Mr, Dolat.—Js anybody in a position to say that considering the trend 
af world conditions te-day and the trend of prices? 

President.—What precisely is your intention? Js it that protection for 
the steel indusfry should continue indefinitely? We can't fix any limit of 
time which anay he continued as a result of this inquiry. All that we can 
say is that at the cud of seven years we must provide for an enguiry. 


Mr, Dalal.—Tf you wish you may say that if the existing level of prices 
continued there would be no need for protection barrmg exceptional 
circumstances. But such conditions may uot continue; uone of us can say 
that. 

President-—May | look at this question in relation to your proposal for 
aff-setting dutiesy Right throngh the period of protcetion you cantem- 
plate enquiries both when there is a ralt in prices and also when there is a 
rise in prices. Supposing Government accepts that proposal for enquiries 
during the period of protection with a view to determining whether protec- 
tion is cxeessive or inadequate then is it necessary to continue the period 
of protection tor so long a period as sere years. 

Mr, Palul.—Make it indelinite; 


President.—We fix the period of protection say for five years. 
Mr, Dalal.—-Where is the necessity Tor fixing it for five years? 


President. —What | am suggesting Js this; on account of the general 
depression there has never been ‘a time since the business of protecting the 
stee] industry began when conditions have been so unsettled as at present. 
It is quite impossible for us as a Yariff Board ro uttempt to forecast the 
level of prices; thererore we are not ia a position at all to make any state- 
ment as regards the duration of protection. We are even in a less satis- 
factory position than in 1026. Thererore what | am suggesting is this: we 
propose protection in order to enable the steel industry to tide over this 
exceedingly difficult period. At therend-of that period prices niu be higher 
or prices may be lower. PF presmme. suice there ts always a fimit to the 
duration of the period of depression, that it is quite likely that prices 
may improve ty something like the 192s level. Ti that is so, it is rather 
unfair to the country that the burden invelved should be continued longer 
than is necessary in the circumstances. 


Mr, Dalal —Then should not there be provision for automatic olff-setting 
duties? As it is protection should continue but at the end of seven veass 
there should be a further regular cuquiry. 


President.—1 understand your point. The cirenmstances with reference 
to which | am considering this question are these: we have been haying this 
depression since 1929 and you will find from Chapter JIT that all the losses 
that vou ave speaking of there are losses that von have incurred since 1929-30, 
practically the whole of that, 1920 is the bepinning of this period of ceneral 
depression, As far as one can judge at present, there scems to be a some- 
what upward trend in prices which may continue or may nol continue. 
Rut for the period of this enquiry it is likely that this upward trend may 
continue. T am administering uot protection but discriminating protection 
and therefore T think it would be fair to the congumer in this coustry if 
an opportunity were given for a review of the whele position at the end of 
a period when we may reasonably expect this depression to leave and we 
therefore suggest a shorter period than seven for a regular enquiry and if 
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prices are still continuing to your disadvantage then the whole question 
can be reviewed again, But this period of seven years has no meaning. 

Mr. Dalal.-~It. is neither too long a period nor too short but such as would 
enable us to set our house in order and be in a proper position if protection 
was to be dispensed with. 

President.—l tried to imagine myself drafting those parts of the report. 
J want to make a suggestion to Government which I can back up by argu- 
ment. Supposing my colleagues and T decisletl to recommend that protection 
should be granted for seven years, we should find it difficult to draft that 
paragraph upholding that position, 


Mr, Dalal.—What about the possibility of a steel company or any new 
works coming into existence it you fix protection for such a short period 
an five? 

President —lf¥ you are thinking of another steel concern, seven years 
won't do. You won't get avother industry going jn seven years. ‘Things 
are so frighttully uncertain. Vhe organisation of the steel works would mean 
three years, Jf you sre thinking of «nother stec} industry you must take 
at least 10 years or as in the ease of the sngar industry 15 vears. T don’t 
understand what is behind this seven vears, 


AML, Dalal.-—With provision for automatic adjustment of duty we thought 
that a period of seven years would just be the proper period for such a 
regular enquiry. because such enquiries always have some unsettling effect 
on business. That is inevitable in the circumstances. Therefore regular 
enquiry at the end of a short period would be suicidal. 


President —The only argument that Vocan think of is that it is essential 
that certain capital improvements should becundertaken. £ da not knew it 
the steel company is in a position during the uext few years to go into 
the open market and raise shares or debentures for the purpose of financing 
capital improvements. Failing that the only way in which capital imiprove- 
ment is financed is by depreciation and you require a period of seven years 
to raise finance necessary for carrying out the capital progranime that you 
have proposed. That as far as lican understand is the only argument, which 
is not found anywhere in your yepresentation, which substantiates the pro- 
posal for protection for a period of ‘seven years. 


Mr, Mather.—May ! call the attention of the Board to the importance of 
considering not merely the selling price but also the manufacturing costs” 
We can foresee technical improvements by way of additions to the plant 
and so on to the extent indicated by our programme set ont in Statement 19, 
tt will take us seven years to provide finatice for that from depreciation, 
I don’t feel that it would serve any useful purpose for us to attempt to sec 
further ahead than that from the point of view of capital expenditure. — It 
is difficult to set out a usefnl programme involving another two or three 
crores of rupees which could he spent on 2s steel works in certain fy potheti- 
cal conditions: the time when that additional expenditure would begin to 
he required is so tar ahead. T think it is too long a shot to try. Another 
matter is partly Huked up with the equipment: we want a further period 
myowhich we can feel that we can go ahoad with economising and improving 
our operating efficiency, with same certainty that we should he able in 
conjanetion with prevailing juport prices to get an adequate return for our 
shareholders for the efforts made. Se far as the question of capital expendi- 
ture is concerned PT think it world be impossible now. and T think it would 
be std] more impossible if protection is granted for a limited period of four 
or five years, to go into the market and raise this money by means of shares 
for this company. T think the Company would have very great difficulty 
in raising additional capital, It conld only be ordinary capital; it could 
not be preference shares, ot which there is already a total of Rs. 74 crores 
with 3) crores of div idend in arrear, The ordinary shares are below par. 


President.—Can you eatse further dehentures® 
Mr, Mather.—1 can't promise. 
President.--At & per cent. 
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Mr, Mather.—Tt is doubtful. 

President. -We allow a rate of 8 per cent. on your fixed capital expendi 
ture, whether that fixed capital expenditure is financed by means of share 
capital or by means of debentures. That is what we have done in the past. 
We have not taken into account whether the fixed capital expenditure is 
financed by share capital cr by debentures. Supposing we allowed a rate 
of 8 per cent. which is given either to the shareholders in the way of profit 
or to the debenture holder in the way of interest, it is the return that you 
wotld get on your fixed capital expenditure as distinct from your short 
term. 

Mr, Mather,—Yes. You have to realise that if we raise money by 
debentures, we have to provide a sinking fund and we have to redeem tho 
loan itself. ° 

President —When 1 suggest $ per cent. 

Mr. Mather,—Let the vate of interest be 8 or 7 per cent. 


President.—Supposing the rate of interest is 7 per cent., you have a 
margin of one per cent. for sinking fund, 

Mr. Mather.—¥ don’t think we cold count on raising a large additional 
amount on that margin. 

President.—J am sorry t interrupted you. The point you would like to 
mention is the suitability of the period of protection from the point of view 
of raising the neeessary finances. 


Mr. Mather,—That is one factor. May [T suggest another thing abont 
the possibility of raising money by means of debentures. As you know, this 
Company has at present about, £2,000.000 debentures outstanding. Tt has 
othor substantial loans outstanding. We aresnot in a position of being 
free from that. We are in debt tn the inne of about Rs. 4 crores to-day. 
Tf we go and raise further debeutures, it would he hardly worth while for 
a programme of this kind to raise anything ander Rs. 8 crores. We should 
then have a debt of Rs. 7 croves.. That would mean we should be very very 
badly hit if we ran into any kind of emergency. T should feel very uncomfort- 
able about the financial stability of the Company if an emergency arose on 
the top of such a heavy burden as that: 


President.--The position thai you are trying to get at is there is no 
possible way of financing such capital improvements except hy providing for 
sinking fund? 


Mr. Mather.—T should not regard. this industry as ‘self supporting 7’, to 
use Mr, Natesan’s phrase, it it had wiodebenture loan of Rs. 7 crores for a 
further long period. 


President.—Uf you look at statement 19, this is your capital progranine 
which you have mapped out for a period of seven years. T should like to 
get some idea, if the Compauy considers it possible, of the period of time 
required for the introduction of the main stages in this capital expenditure 
programme. T don’t mean to suggest that you ought to tell us definitely 
the approximate date for each particular item of the capital programme. 
All that T am concerned with is T should like to know approximately when 
the main stages in the capital programme are likely to be carried ont. Are 
you in a position to tell us anything about it? 


Mr. Mather. —What we could do is to tell ven which of the items we 
propose to deal with in the very near future on which we are already work- 
ings or have definitely planned to start working and to give you as good 
an idea as we can of the date on which those particular items are likely to 
come into cperation, We will then tell vou that it now seems probable to 
us that the more important of the remaining items may be taken in such 
and such order of priority. You will of course understand that anv pro- 
erataine will naturally be subiect io reconsideration from time ta time when 
we get to the further stizes. We will do our hest ta @ive vou Mformation 
an those [iues, We will send you a statement on that. 
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President.—~1 will get on to paragraph 33 where you have given your esti - 
mated average output. These outputs have been estimated with reference 
to two factors. One is the demand in the market and tho other your capa- 
city. As far as your rails, fishplates and sleepers are concerned, the 
whole thing has been estimated with reference to demand ? 

Mr. Mather.—YVhat is right. 

President.—That is to say 80,000 tons of rails and a corresponding amount 
of fishplates and the sleepers you fix at °L0,000 which is based upon the 
average demand for sleeper bars during the last six years. 

Mr, Auther.—yYes. 

President.—As far as our own attitude towards this figure you have taken 
tor rails, fishplates and sleepers is concerned, we have addressed the Rail- 
way Board on the question of the demand that is likely to arise for rail- 
way materials of the kind that you make. We have not yet received a reply, 
but the figure that we take will of course be based very largely upon any 
figures that they may give us. With regard to structural sections, the 
estimate is 117,000 tons. Out of that the new rail mill will account tor 
80,000 tons, the merchant mill is 35,000 and the old bar mill 2,000. As 
far as bars are concerned the total is 80,000 of which the merchant mill 
would account for 75,000 and the old bar mill 5,000. 


Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

_President.—As fav as structural sections or bars are concerned, the whole 
thing has been estimated with reference to capacity because the demand 
may be assumed, With regard to plates your capacity is 50,000, The 
estimated demand is 35,000. That isvtossay the demand has been the main 
factor? 

Mr, Mather.—¥es, 

President.—This 85,000 tons ig the average demand during the years 
1931-82 and 1932-33? 

Mr. Mather.—It is slightly more, but it is substantially the same. 


President.—U it were necessary for yon to raise your output in the 
plate mill to 50,000, have you got the necessary auxiliary equipment? 


Mr. Mather.—Yes, within certaix) limitsy.we could raise our output to 
50,000 tons a year. In fact the production figures which we are sending 
you month by month will show that in recent months we have produced more 
than 4,000 tons a month for a few months in succession. We have produced 
at the rate of 50,000, but when correlating this figure with the total demand 
for plates in India, it must be -borne- in mind that our plate mill cannot 
roll more than 7 feet wide. There are certain limits of size within which 
we are definitely held by our equipment so that it is only at a time when 
the demand for plates within our sizes is abnormally high that we can roll 
4.000 tons a month, 

President.—You are working the plate miJl to capacity? 


Mr. Mather.—Yes. On that score LT may say that the increase in the 

demand for these relatively light and not very big plates which has occurred 
during the Jast few months has come as a very great surprise to us. We 
understand from one of the engineering firms that has been in the field. for 
a much longer time than Tatas that there has uever been within the re- 
collection of that firm as big a demand as during the last few months. 
President.—The reason being? 
Mr, Mather.—Jt is rather dificult. to ascribe any veason. One is a 
sudden increase in the construction of oil storage tanks in India. T think 
the sugar mill construction is taking directly or indirectly, most of it 
indirectly. 

President.—You mean plates for their machinery ? 

Mr. Mahindra.—As far as 1 can find out, plates are required for general 
repair work by railways. Raigways lave faken large quantities of plates, 
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Prestdent.—The present abnormal increase in detand is due to the 
demand from railways in respect of repairs? 

Mr. Mahindra.—Yes, That is not for new work, but mostly for repair 
work, 

President.—For what purpose do the railways require these plates? 

Mr, Mahindra.—For wazon repairs. 

President.—Not riecessat ily tow bridaework = 

Mr. Mahindra,—tu very small cuantities dor bridgework, because orders 
for anost of the bridgework come to us through engineering firms. 

President.—The demand for new waxons apparently hax not increased ¥ 

Mr. Mahindigt.— No. 

President.—| suppose it would not be altogether right for us lo assume 
continuance of this demand % 

Mr. Mehindra—it ts very difficult to say. 

President—1 cannot uuderstand why a repair programme of this kind 
shonld arise so suddenly. 

Mr, Mahindra.) euguired trou the engimecring firms exactly on the 
same point, They themselyes cannot say why such a large demand has 
come on the uarker. There is another factor which might exspliin pari of the 
demand. That is, for a munber of wears there was an tinpression that 
Tatas’ plates were not suitable for the construction of barges. launches and 
other river cratts, ete. 

President —What we coll shipbuilding, in India. 

Mr, Mahindra,—Yes. During the last fev months they are treely buying 
plates for this purpose. One ofthe reasons 1 helieve is that plates are 
availahle easily as well as a little cheaper. 

President.--That is a factor whielh we aay assume would persist. 

Mr. Mather.--T think so. 

President.—Have you taken that hito account in your estimate of 35,000 
tons’ 35,000 is hased on the demand of 1931-32, and 1932-33, 

Mr. Mather---85.000 tons is rather higher than the total consumption 
of all plates in either of those tao: years. 

Presidvnt—tn 1982-383 it was 34,000. 

Mr. Mather. --Yes and the veme before 81,800 tons. ALL sorts of plates 
Including those which were formerly imported are included in these figures. 





President. ~The only factor with veferente to which we can alter the 
demand is the demand by the railways. That is not included in the imports. 

Mr. Mather.—Presumably the repairs on the present scale were nut 
condneted before. They were rather inclined to scrap a wagon or to send 
it to some place where they have a Lghter service. 

Presidenf,—That ts a point which we will take up with the Raihway 
Board. Anything else in the demand for plates? 

Mr, Mobhindra.--No. 

President. Now we come to the sheet bar and billet mill. Including 
the surplus, that is to sav. vour estimated output including what you sell 
outside, is 350,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather.---Yes. 

President. OF which 90,000 tons von sell outside and 260.000) tons ts 
used in the works. 

Mr. Mather. Yes. 


President.--This 90.000 tons which you sell outside is composed partly 
of tinbars which you sel) to the Tinplate Company and the other 30.000 to 
Mr. Tundra Singh, What about the railway works at Jamalpur. 


Mr. Mather.—We have estimated 60,000 tons for the Tinplate Company 
and the other 30,000 tons is for other suppfies outside including the rail- 
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way works at Jamalpur. We have mentioned that in paragraph 35. ‘That 
demand will depend on the demand of the East Indian Railway Company 
at Jamalpur. 

President.—What is the demand there roughly? 

Mr, Mahindva.—5,000 tons at Jamalpur. | think the highest single 
demand was about 10,000 tons. 

Presilent. How loug ago was that? 

Mr, Mather.—1929-30 to the best of my recollection. 

President.—About 25,000 tons vou estimate as the demand you expect 
from the Jndian Steel Wire Products? 

Mr, Mather.—As the average over the period. 

President.—If they work to full capacity it is somewhere abSut 40.000? 

Mr, Mather.—yYes, 

President.—They might make 10,000 to 15,000 tons of wire rod and about 
90.000 to 25,000 tons for other sections. If you started with a figure of 
10,000 tons and worked up to a figure of 40,000 you would get an average 
of 25.000 tons. 

Mr. Mather.—At the time this representation, was drawn up, we didn’t 
have as much information as is available now. 

President. -Anyway for the purpose of estimating you have taken 90,000 
tons as the quantity that vou sell outside? 

Mr, Mather.- Yes. 

President. lt means over and aboyemvhat you sell to the Tinplate Com- 
pany ond to the Tndian Steel Works, there-is a surplus capacity of 90,000 
tons. . That is the position. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

President.—That question of course is/of very considerable importance 
first from the point of view of the re-rolling mils in this country, because 
if any re-rolling mill thinks of using the billets, it will have to come out of 
this surplus capacity, 

Mr. Mather.—YXes. 

President.—Then of course the second point is, suppose you found it 
desirable to renew the arrangement with the British sheet. makers, then the 


sheet bar which you export to England would come out of the surplus 
capacity, 


Mr, Mather. -Yes, 


President. So that from hotly these’ points of view your surplus capacity 
on the sheet bar and billet mill is of considerable importance. 
Mr. Mather.—Yes, 


President.—Takiug sheets, the estimated output that you have included 
in your table is the total capacity of the old sheet mill and new units. 


Mr. Mather.—Plus a little more for the third new unit which will come 
into operation at the end of the year. 


President. -What is the maximum capacity of the old sheet mill? 


Mr. Mather Last vear we have made 55,000 tons of black sheets. 
We have to remember that some of those mills will be replaced by the 
construction of new mills. 


President,—What do vou estimate the capacity of the new sheet unit? 


Mr, Mather.—It was estimated to give us an additional 30,000 tous of 
black sheets a year. 


President.—That would be 2,500 tons a month? 
Mr. Mather.—-Yes. 
Prestdent You have 1 think considerably increased the outpnt ? 
Mr. Mather.—Yes, we have, 
STEEL INDUSTRY D 
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President.—There is nothing to prevent you from inaintaining the output 
at the figures which you are able to obtain now? 


Mr, Mather.—35,000 tons instcad of 30,000 tons. 

President. —The second sheet unit would have the same capacity’ 

; Mr, Mather.—When we come to the second sheet unit, there is a very 
important consideration. {t will have the same nominal capacity, being 
practically an identical unit, but the sheets will mainly have to be sold as 
galvanized sheets and we arg getting somewhere near the limit of the market 
for 24 gauge galvanized sheets which are what we are rolling to-day (not 
guite exclusively but nearly exclusively). ‘When we put another unit into 
operation, we will have to go in for a very much larger proportion of thinner 
sheets, 

Preside .-—Taking that factor into account what kind of capacity would 
you assume ? 

Mr. Mather.—We think we can get abont 25,000 to 30,000 tons. 

President.—Out of the second unit ? 

Mr, Mather.--Yes. 

President.—Ju terms of black sheets? 

Mr. Mather. Tn terms of black sheets of thin gauge in which we have 
to roll a bigger proportion, 

President.. Taking into consideration the fact that the sheets whieh you 
would have to roll hereafter would have to be thinner gauges, you get a 
total capacity of somewhere about 60.000 tons on the new sheei units 
making allowance for this greater percentage? 


Mr. Mather.--Yes. 

President.—When these two news sheet units lave been installed what 
do you put the capacity of the old unit at? 

Mr, Mather. About 45,000 tons, 

President.—That gives you about 110,000 tons straightaway. 

Mr. Mather. Yes, between that) and 100,000 tons. 

President.—The second sheet unit will be in operation next year? 

Mr. Mather. Not hefore 1985. 


President.—Therefore this figure of 115.000 tons more or less approxi- 
mates to that. 


Mr. Mather. We have notj in forming an estimate, assumed a third 
sheet unit, until very nearly the end, of the. period, 


President. - T presume from the whole of the statements regarding works 
costs that you have not had the third sheet unit in your mind at all? 
Mr. Mather.—No, 


President.—It has not come into your output and it has not came into 
your costs ? 


Mr. Mather.--Just a little in the output. The difference at the rate of 
5,000 tons for seven years comes to 35,000 tons. That means that the third 
unit is taken as operating for at Jeast a full year. 


President.—\t you alloy a margin of 5,000 tons, it is one which yout 
may easily reach? 


Mr. Mather.—We may or may not. 
President.—But it is behaving admirably, is it not? 
Mr. Mather.- Yes. 


President.—The output has increased considerably beyond your expectia- 
tion? 


Mr, Mather.—yYes. 


Mr. Atha---On the basis of recent monthsethe new mill Should givesmr 
output of 30 or 35 thousand tons per year. 
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Mr. Mather—J don’t think that it would make much more than 35,000 
tons but more than 30,000 tons certainly. 

Mr. Atha.—1t might touch 40,000 tons? 

Mr. Mather.—Probably it might touch 40,000 tons in certain years. 
There are other things such as breakdowns to be taken into consideration. 

President-—Apart from acts of God like that? 

Myr. Wiles.—They are acts of men! 

Myr, Mather.—Uhé old sheet mill was slftut down for nearly a month due 
to breakdown. We cannot entirely preclude the possibility of such a thing. 

President. We can anyhow adjust the estimate within a margin of 5,000 
tons? 

Mr, Mather.-- -Yes. ° 

President.-If and when the third new sheet unit comes into operation, 
your total capacity in respect of sheets in terms of black sheets would be 
145,000 tons? 

Mr. Mather.—-Yes, or nearly that. 

President.—In othgr words, if the demand in the country for sheets did 
not. increase over 1932-33 level, you would be sipplying the whole market. 

Mr. Mather.—And a bit more. 

President.—A trifle more? 

_ Mr. Mather.—Yes. That is why we have not made any substantia] pro- 
vision for the operation of the third unit in the near future. 

President.-- Because of the uncertainty of the demand? 

Mr, Mather.—The consumption af galvanized sheets during the last 2} 
years has been extraordinarily steady and untortunately very low, being 
barely 100,000 tons excluding the galvanized: sheets for Burma. 

President. -What is the average demand from Rangoon ? 

Mr. Mather. -{ think it varies from 170,000 to 15,000 tons. We have 
not got the actual statistics for 1982-338. ‘There are two difficulties in our 
dealing with that, One is that) freight, disadvantage is very substantial. 
Another reason is that that market has been in the habit of using very 
thin sheets indeed. When the new ‘unit: comes into operation we may do 
iat, but then the tonnage will go down considerably. With this pro- 
gramme unless the market improves above what it has been during the last 
24 years—there has been very little fluctuation-- we shold be supplying $0 
to 85 per cent. of the demand of India without Burina, 

President.—Y think the position is quité clear as far as that is concerned, 

Mr. Mather.—Yes,. so that this factor has to be borne in mind in 
regard to these estimates. Even if ihe mill is physically capable of roiling 
another [0,000 sheets, it does not follow automatically we should be able 
to make them and market them. We would be very nearly reaching the 
lumit. 

President.- On the figures of your estimated average output, T take it 
that the following mills would work to full capacity, The new rail mill 
would work to full capacity? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.-~The merchant mill and the sheet mill would work to full 
capacity ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President. These mills would work to nearly full capacity: Plate mill 
70 per cent., sheet bar and billet mill 80 per cent. and the blooming milf 
90 per cent. 


Mr, Mather. ~Yes. 
Prysident.—The estimated output implies that the old bar mill will be 
used*to the extent of 16,000 tons until this is replaced by the 22" mill? 


Mr, Mather.---Yes. 
nd. 
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_ President,—] have been trying to compare your estimated average output 
with our estimates of the averaye output of 1926. Of course the hig differ- 
ence is tn respect of rails? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

_Prestdent.—Your present estimate is short of our 1926 estimate by 
175,000 tons, That is explained casily. The same thing applies to fishplates 
and sleepers? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. e * 

President.—As regards structurals, we estimated 70,000 tons in 1926 and 
you are estimating 117,000 tons. Practically the whole difference is due to 
the fact that the rail capacity is being used for strueturals which the market 
can absorb? 

Mr. Mathe?. -Yes. 

President.—With regard to bars, we estimated an average of 90,000 tons 
against. your 80,000 tons, which T take it implies that vour bar eapacity is 
bei used for light structurals ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. The demand for the kind of products whieh the 
merchant mill can roll comes fairly steadily in the proportions of two-thirds 
of bars and one-third light structurals. Tf we roll more bars, we must do 
less light sections. 

President.—}t is in relation to the output that you estimate for struc- 
turals that the output for bars has got to he explained. 

My. Mather.---Yes, 

President.—In plates, of courses there is an increase of 5,000 tons. Tn 
tinbars and billets we estimated 50,000 tons against your 90,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President —Yhis is due to the demand of the Indian Steel Wire Products 
and similar enterprises ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, and the possible consumption of the Tinplate Com- 
pany which is rather more than was anticipated at the time. 

President.—As far as sheet is concerned, there is an increase in your 
capacity. 

Mr, Mather.---Yes. 

President.—In paragraph 88,. sou make a statement which T do not 
pretend to understand. You say that the Company’s view is that as far as 
ordinary sales for export are concerned, they are outside the purview of a 
protection scheme. Personally T.don’t see why they are outside the protec- 
tion scheme, IL do not in the least know to what these ordinary sales refer. 
T have not got any information about it, but they certainly must imply 
inereased output which has a reaction upon costs and the surpluses that you 
earn here on your exported material must affect the measure of assistance. 
Tf there is a possibility of exports continuing, the surplus that you get on 
that we have to take into account. Then, there is the further consideration 
that the export of steel products would not affect the capacity of the re- 
rolling mills. The ordinary sales for exports have a very considerable bear- 
ing in my opinion on the question of protection and I should Tike to get 
every possible information about. them. 


Mr. Mather. -We have not sold anything at all recently. 
President.—What is it that vou sell? 


Mr. Mather. ‘We did not sell anything for export prior to the latter 
part of 1931-32 when we sold a certain amount of sheet bar and tinbars 
mainly to the Tnited Kingdom and to a small extent to Japan. 


President. What are the quantities? 

Mr. Mather. -We have sold about 20,000 tons in all. 

President —Over what period? 

Mr. Mather.— We actually arranged the saMs over a pereod of four 
months, The delivery was spread over a period of 6 to 8 months, 
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LPresident.—That was in 1932-33? 

Mr, Mather. End of 1931 and beginning of 1932. 

President.—To whom did you sell? 

Mr. Mather. 'Tinplate and sheet makers in the United Kingdom. Also 
a sma}l quantity to Japan. 

President.—At about the same time? 

Mr. Mather. ~Yes. During the latter part of last year, we sold about 
1,000 tons of billets to Japan, 

President. Wave you any orders for the current year? 

Mr, Mather. No. 

President.—Approximately at what sort of price? 

Mr. Dalal.--Very low price. 

Mr. Mather—There is a small part of the Japanese order which ts 
awaiting completion. 

President. Measured by hundreds of tons? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, 

President.- Js it the intention of the Company, if suitable orders arise, 
to continue to export? 

Mr, Mather. Not unless we have surplus. 

President.—If you have a surplus capacity in your sheet bar and billet 
mills, then you get a surplus of 5,000 tons which would he worth while 
exporting, , 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—If there is anys surplus, Lo think the exports will continue 
apart from any obligation ? 

Mr, ‘Dalal.—L think we may submit that this is a comparatively minor 
part of our operations, At that time there was no great or profitable market 
for our materials but when we get a market in the country itself it would 
almost certainly be more profitable to sell in the country than export, apart 
altogether from any such arrangement as the Ottawa agreement which we 
have entered into. I don’t think that the possibility of exporting may 
be taken into very serious consideration, 

President.—What amount of surplus of an average did you get over 
these exports other than under the Ottawa agreement? 


Mr, Mather.—I should estimate that we Jost about Rs. 7 Jakh on the 
whole. We stopped the United Kingdom business because of the competi- 
tion from the Continent. 


Mr. Dalal. Although it has received a great deal of publicity, it is mot 
an important part of our business. Tf we have any demand in the country 
itself and if there is no surplus, there is no question of exporting semis. 

President.--What price did you get on the Japanese sheet bars? 

Mr. Mather.—They were billets 1 think. 

Mr. Dalal.. -Rs. 56 or Rs, 58, 

President.—1s it f.o.r. Tatanagar ? 

Mr. Dalal.~-F.0.B. Calcutta. 

President.—Vhat would be about Rs, 51 fou. Tatatagar 

Mr, Mather. It costs Rs, 5 to put it on board, 

President.—\t comes to Rs. 52. 

Mr. Mather.—At that Lime, our costs were higher than they are now. 

President.—That does not sound an attractive proposition ? 

Mr Mather. No; the profit would be small. 

Presiden You have not exported sheet bar to Japan so that Japan 
may send galvanized sheets to Tndia? 


Mr. Dalal.—It is billets that we sold. 
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Mr. Mather.—-There was a small quantity of tinbars but mostly billets. 

President.- All the supplies which have come imto this country from 
Jupan are finished galvanized sheets, apart from wire and wire nails? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.--You gave them billets at Rs. 58 f.o.b. At what price is it 
lunded in Japan? > 
Mr. Mather.-- Freight is calculated at about Rs. 12 JT think. 


President.—L should like to have some more detailed information on 
this, £ do not get any information on this from your represeniation but 
( have been rather worricd over this question of stecl products coming into 
this country frum Japan and the extraordinary price at which Japancse 
products have been sold, whether there is any truth in the contention that 
ihe policy under which the Steel Company in India ships semi-finished 
material at practically works costs to importers like Japan, helps Japan to 
compete with steel products in this country, not merely with you but with 
other industries like the wire nail industry ¥ 

Mr. Mahindra.—We will supply you with detailed information and you 
will see that it is a very small amount. 

Mr. Mather.—You wil] find that these ®, edors for billets were mainly 
towards the end of 1932, at a time when Japan was supposed to he laying 
in stocks of material in case of trouble in Manchuria and the price they 
paid us appeared to be high as compared with the price of billets from 
the continent, 

President: ‘The depreciation of thesyen exchange must have put up the 
cost of steel imported into Japan@at ‘the end-of 1932 when the depreciation 
had reached a level of 80 or 90. Jf they imported in the end of 1931 the 
position would have been different. They Jaid by their supplics of cotton 
at the end of 193] but they got their billets at the end of 1932. I do not 
think it would have heen a very economical proposition for them. I should 
like to get the information, Give me a complete statement of the exports 
of stcel, other than under ihe Ottawa agreement, quantities of the kinds 
of steel and the prices and the dates. 


Mr. Dalal.—We will supply vou with the actual details. 


President.—You refer to the question of the sales under the Ottawa 
agreement. J think I had better raise the whole question at this stage. 
The position under that agreement as far as T can gather from your memo- 
randa is that the British steol industry has agreed to take a specified mini- 
mum quantity of pig iron? 


Mr. Dalal,—22} per cent. of the free market subject to a minimum of 
70,000 tons a year. 


Mr. Mather.—That is basic tron and not foundry iron. 


President.—As far as the export of pig iron is concerned you have been 
able to export over a period of a year more or less a minimum quantity 
specified ? . 

‘Mr, Mather.—Yes. 


President.—And as far as the working of the arrangement is concerned 
there has been no practical difficulties? 


Mr. Dalal—U may mention that a further development has taken place 
since we wrote that memorandum to you, and that is that we have received 
friendly notice from the pig iron makers of the United Kingdom of the ter- 
mination of the agreement on the expiry of six months’ notice. They have 
chosen to give us this notice with a view to arranging some modified terms 
if possible, 


President —This pig iron arrangement, that aso started from Novem- 
her Ist. 1932, and continues for 18 months subject to a notice of six months? 


Mr. Dalgl-—Yes. 
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President..-‘The particular terms which from their point of view call for 
modification have not been stated? 

Mr. Dalal.---They liave said that the terms should be fess onerous. 

Mr. Mather---The presumption is that they will want us to accept a 
lower quota than 70,000 tons. Either they want us to accept a lower quota 
than 223 per cent. or a lower minimum than 70,000 or both. 

President.—If the quota was reduced then the position might be more or 
Jess the same as it was in previous years. 

Vr. Dalal—We have objected to the reduction of the quota mainly on 
the ground that the manufacture of steel in the United Kingdom and 
consequently also presumably the manufacture of pig iron has also increased, 
Therefore our minimum should be maintained, 

President.-—That is uot a matter which we are in a position to consider 
at all. At present the position is that there is a proposal to modity the 
terms of the agreement as far as pig iron is concerned ? 

Mr. Dalal.---Yes. 

President.—As far as sheet bar is concerned, the position under the 
agreement is that the Indian market should be supplied in the first instance 
as tar as possible by sheets which you manntacture at Jamshedpur, and then 
sheets manufactured in the United Kingdom out of Indian sheet bar? 

Wr, Dalal. -Yes, first our manufacture. 

President.--Yhen whatever is left over is to he supplied by sheets manus 
factured in England ont of Indian sheet bar? 

Mr. Dalal. -Yes. 

President.—Up to a specified: maximum? 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes, 7,000 tons. 

President.—7,000 tons of sheet har or 6100 tons of sheets? 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President.—Actnally you have been able to supply 2,500 ta 3,000 tons 
a month? 

Mr, Dalal.—The average is 2,500 tons. 

President. -A supply of 2,500. against the proposed maximum of 7,000 
tons? That is the position’ 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President.- -There is a big gulf hetween the actual supplies and the pro- 
posed maximum. That js explained, fromthe point of view of the British 
industry on the ground that your sheets are not suitable for thin gauges? 

Mr. Dalel.- That was not the position taken up in the heginning, 
Then we were asked not to send bars to make sheets of thinner gauges 
than 26 which we agreed to, but even in the sheets of 26 gauges there has 
been a certain amount of tronble and even with regard to 24 gauges it has 
been stated that all the bars that were sent were not suitable for the 
manwWaciure of the many different kinds of specifications that they receive 
in respect of sizes and foot weights. They receive specifications of many 
different kinds from different people and our bars are not suitable for 
manufacture to all such specifications. 

President.--When a dispute of that kind arises, under the agreement 
is there any provision for settlement by arbitration? 

Myr, Dalal.cWe don’t say that it is a dispute and it is very hkely that 
such is the position. 

President.—Under the agreement they are compelled to take only sheet 
bars suitable for their purposes? 

Mr. Dalal.- Yes. 


PPesident.—and the questidn of suitability is settled by the manufac- 
turer? 


Mr. Dalal.—Thore is a provision regarding arbitration also. 
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President.—Has that been resorted to? 

Mr. Dalal.--No. It would be very difficult. ‘he order may be so small 
that it may not be suitable for us to roll bars of that particular kind 
merely for a small order. 

_ President,—Ts jt the composition of your sheet bar or is it the dimen- 
sion? 

Mr. Patai.—Tt has nothing to do with the chemical composition. On the 
other hand our bars are supposed to be very good. 

Mor, Mather. -For all purposes for which they le 
very satisfactory. We have not had a single complaint about the qu 
of our bars. 

President-—Lf it was considered that Tndian sheet bar was not suitable 
for gauges thinner than 26... .. 

Mr. Mather.- There is no indication of any kind whatever. 

Lresident.—1 gathered from your note that they considered it unsuitable 
for gauges thinner than 26. 

Mr. Dalol.—Not on account of quality but of the normal sizes which we 
do not roll. 

President.—That can be adjusted from your point of view? 

Mr. Dalal.--When JT was in England last hot weather we had some dis- 
cussion on it and Mr. Summers promised to Jook into it, and since then he 
has tried to see that the proper percentage of bars is utilised. 

President.—When was it? 

Mr, Delal..-Last April. 

President.—At any rate ther bulk of the difficulty arose before May 1932 
and the position has improved ‘since then. 

Mr. Dalal, We have had no particular cause of complaint since then 
some things suchas the fact that we cannot send 100 
all kinds of sheets required in the 


ive been used they ire 
ality 


except that there are 
per cent, of onr bars for manufacture ot ; 
United Kingdom even of the standard gauge. That is a difficulty which 
cannot be entirely remedied. Tiyen if they do specify such bars it would 
not pay us to roll them for a small order of say 20 tons for an unusual size. 

President. Tf you average your shipments of sheet bars since May 1933, 
you would get a better figure than_ 2,500: tons. 

Vr, Dalal.—1 don’t think so beeause by that time the season would 


have expired, 

President. -What is the season for sheets? 

Mr, Dalal.—Most active season is March, April, May and June. 

President. You state in your memorandum that the operation of the 
its commencement with certain serious practical 
difficulties, the first being that the feeling in the market that the duty on 
British sheets was going to be lowered led to dealers for the time being 
holding off the market with the result that in order to dispose of your out- 
had to offer sufficiently attractive prices to dealers and you lost 


agreement was attended in 


put you 
on your realisations, 
Ve. Dalal—And a large consignment of British sheets was also received 
at that time. 
President.- 
agreement was concluded 
the advantage of price. : 
Mr, Mather.—That. is right. 
President.—We as a Board are naturally averse to discussing questions 
importance mm camera unless of course it becomes absolutely 
necessary. Can you tell us precisely the asp@ces of this questiow the dis- 
evssion of which you think in the public intereat should be held in camese 
Mr. Dalat.—There is nothing particularly secret about it except that as 
we are still carrying on negotiations fore an extension of this arrangement 


That was the shipment of sheets which was sold before the 
and which therefore came in with the prospect of 


of prblic 
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over a further period, we are not particularly anxious to go into any dis- 
putes and things that may have arisen between us and them. . 

President.—That question of initial diflicultics is a question which you 
would rather not discuss in public? 

Mr. Dalal. Not to any more detailed extent, as it does not serve any 
useful purpose. 

President. Whether it serves any purpose or not is for us to settle. 
What | am trying to understand is the statement that you make here 
that “this feature of the Company’s operations may be left ont of account 
in considering the protection required in the future 7. That straightaway 
brings this question withim the purview of the Tariff Board and it is very 
necessary that we have clear ideas as to the present position. | will tell 
vou what we might do. We will diseuss the general points in connection 
with this and if there is any point on which you feel that you would rather 
not make a public statement you might say so and we will reserve that 
point for a confidential discussion later on, Will that suit you? 

Mr. Dalal. —Certainly, 


President.—I understand from the figures which have been given to us 
by the Tinplate Compauy, that a certain amount of galvanized sheet is 
rolled by them. 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President.—What exactly is the position as far as that is concerned? 

Mr. ‘Dalul.—We had a previous agreement with the Tinplate Company 
with regard to the rolling of these sheets. That matter was unfortunately 
lost sight of at the time when we negotiated this arrangement with the 
Oriental Steel Company and there was a certain amount of dispute between 
the Steel Company and ourselyes as tojwhether this didn’t to that extent 
injure their interests in the matter of the sheets which they were to roll 
from our bars, by diminishing the quantity which would be available to 
them after supplying the demand fram our own production. 

President “That was also one of the initial difficulties 2 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President... Are they rolling any, now? 

Mr. Dalal.—Not at the present moment. 

President. —You have not been supplying them sheet bars now 2 

Mr. Dalal—No. The aygreeinént expires on the 81st March, 19384. 

President. “There is one other point which is of a general nature under 
the terms ot reference. We are asked to review the protection granted not 
merely under the Steel Protection Act but also under the Ottawa agreement. 
The qnestion of the duties under the Ottawa agreement are subject to con- 
sideration by this Board in ihis enquiry. What is the Company’s feeling 
taking into account the increase in the sheet capacity of the mills? Ls 
there room uow for a continuance of the agreement ? 

Mr. Mather. So far as we can make out. considering the present 
demand, considering the increase in our own capacity and also considering 
the measure of the protective duties that we ourselves propose, in future 
there can be no room for an arrangement of this kind with different duties 
ou sheets made from our bars and sheets made from British bars. Tt seems 
to us from communications received that they are also of the same feeling. 

President.—There is no room. That | expect is a matter which is under 
negotiation between the partics. 


Mr. Mather.—The negotiation between us merely refers to the continua- 
tion of the present agreement which is due to expire on 3ist March, 1934, 
until such time as the new duties come tnto foree. 


Pr@tident.—Tt is not a matter which we, as a Board, could consider. 
i would ngt have referred to this question, but for the fact that the 
duties under the Ottawa agreement are stthject to considerationé by this 
Board. Now whether under tha circumstances of the Steel industry in this 
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country and of the Steel industry in the United Kingdom there is scope 
for a further’ renewal of the agreement, that is to say renewal beyond 
1034, js a inatter which this Board cannot possibly settle. It is really 
outside ont understanding. It is a matter which has got to be settled by 
the industries of the two countries, But the position may arise this way: 
supposituy the parties decide to renew this agreement, then on the basis of 
an agreement, what precisely wquid be the duties that this Board would 
consider suitable for galvanized sheets? 
- Mr. Mather. -On the basis of the agreement. 

President.—-Supposing, for example, in October, L934, as the result af the 
discussions between the two parties, the agreement w&s renewed for a further 
period ? . 

Mr. Mather. -Uhat would depend upon the duties fixed under the new 
Act, 

President—Not necessarily. 

Mr, Mather..-Jt seems to me to be unavoidable. 

Vr. Dalal.—Apart from the duties how can any agreement be possible # 

President.--Vet us try and work it out. The way in which the present 
duties were calculated is explained in the Ottawa Delegation Report. As J 
take it, the whole basis of the duties thut have been proposed for the British 
galvanized sheet is that a fair f.o.b. price should be secured to the British 
manttacturer and he agrees to sell at that price. That price sis £10-L0-0. 
If we start from that figure, £10-10-0 f.0.b., add all the necessary charges, 
you yet a certain figure Janded without duty in India. We take your fair 
selling price not at Tatanagar, but as adjusted at the port; the difference 
betweon these two would be the duty on British galvanized sheets. 

Mr, Dalat.- Would you have to go into the question of this figure ? 

President.— £10-10-0 was the figure which was taken by the Ottawa Dele- 
gation as late as September, 1982.° If it became necessary for us to suggest 
duties on the assumption that something like the present arrangements 
vontinue, it would not be far out to take a figure which was accepted as 
vight for that purpose as recently as September, 1932. 

Mr. Dalal.--That is fixed by the Ottawa Delegation. We are not aware 
on what calculations that figure was arrived. at. 

President,--As a matter of fact) nothing very much turns on it, becnuse 
the whole basis of the agreement-avould be that if £10-100 is not the fair 
price, the British sheet maker under the agreement is compelled to sell at 
a price not less than that. Lf they do whether it is a fair price or not? 

Mr. Dalal—-I don’t suggest that it is not a fair price. 

President. --You take any price you like, The whole point is if you 
-proceed on the basis of a certain price and if ander the agreement that 
price Is accepted by the parties, that is io say if he doesn’t sell at a lower 
price, the duty goes up under the off-setting arrangement, 

Mr. Salal— The essential part of the arrangement is that he would have 
to sell at that price. 

President.—The sanction for that is the off-setting duty. 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes. 

President.—What I am suggesting is, if vou start with a fieure of £10-10-0 
and if under the agreement that figure is accepted ag the minimum price 
for sheets imported from the United Kingdom, that is to say if it is sold 
at less than that price, the off setting duty will come automatically into 
operation, then it seems to me that your interests are sufficiently safe 
guarded. 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes, so far as we are concerned. 


President--—Yhere is no other interest arising, It will sufliciestly safe- 
guard you? 
Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 
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President.—{f a duty was Axed on that basis, as far as the interests of 
protection are concerned, the position would be quite all right. 

Mr. Mather---Iu order to make the scheme of any utility to us, apart 
merely trom safeguarding, our interest in respect of galvanized sheets, it 
would be necessary that the price should be such as to enable them to use 
our bars at the cost at which we are able to supply. 

Mr, Dalal. --The profit that we derive fron» selling our bars is so very 
narrow that whether such a thing is practicable or nut would entirely depend 
upon the duties. 

President. We lave got to gather some ideas on rhis question. We 
cannot leave it in that indeterminate condition. 

Ur. Mather. We have to work it out. Supposing we surest 42 or 32, 
on some figure like that we have to work out. 

President.--Rs. 42 won’t help us. The point is this: you suggest a 
uniform duty of Rs. 42. There is one way of fixing a margin of preference. 
that is to say to take Rs. 42 as the minimum and whatever you arrive at as 
a fair margin of preference may be added on to Rs. 42. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President. --That is not the most satisfactory way of working it out, 
because it mav be quite possible to levy a lower duty than Rs. 42 on sheets 
coming from the United Kingdom and vet have the interests of the Indian 
industry sufficiently safeguarded. Jf that were possible a uniform duty of 
Rs, 42 would place an vonecessary burden on the Indian consumer.  There- 
fore we have got to consider how exactly the differential duty has ta be 
worked under this agreement. 

Mr. Mather.--Is it your iden that we should work it more or less on the 
same lines as under the present arrangement? 


President. By way of illustration Jet us work out the sheet bar. Your 
fair selling price at Tatanagar is Rs, 185 at port. 

Mr. Mather.--Yes, on al] sheets. 

President.—Rs, 156 at Tatanagar and Rs. 185 at port? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President. —TLet us assume that we hhave-fixed a seale of duties which 
will allow British sheets to be imported into India at Rs. 185 at port. 

Mr, Mather.- -Yes, including ‘the duty. 

President. -li sheet is made in the United Kingdom out of Indian sheet 
bars, that would also be sold at that price. We ean start from that. 

Mr. Mather. --Yes. 

President.—In order to vet the corresponding price for sheet bar deli- 
vered at works in the United Kingdoin vou have to work back from this. 

Myr, Dalal.—There will be no margin left. 

President.-- Let us try it. Landing charges, as you take, are Rs. 2-7. 
Freight to India is about 20 shillings. 

Mr. Mather,—25 shillings or Rs. 16-7. 

President. That gives us the price f.o.b, United Kingdom port. 

Mr. Mather. Rs. 193 for landing charges and freight. 

President.—What is the conversion cost in the United Kingdom? You 
must have figures about it including the f.o.b. charges. 


Mr, Mather..-Ours is £6-5-0 taking the spelter as it was in the middle 
of last year. 


President.— What is that in rupees? 
Mr. Mather.—Rs. 83}. 


President.- These three mems deducted from Rs. 185 would come to 
Rs. 82°2. Let us take it at Rs. 82. 


Mr. Mather.—Yes. 
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President. -Rs. 82 is the price of 1:12 tons of sheet bur delivered at 
works in England. 

Mr, Mather. -Delivered f.o.b. English port. 

President.—Krom that you take 1/9th as the cost per ton of sheet bar. 

Mr, Mather,—Yes, it comes to Rs. 73:1. 

President.—What is the freight? 

Mr, Mather.—18 shillings *or Rs. 12. 

President — Deduct your freight to Tatanagar which is Rs. 5 and that 
leaves you Rs. 56. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

Presidente -So that your estimated price at works for sheet bar is Rs, 56. 

Myr, Dalal.- There are small deductions to be made for insurance, interest 
on working capital, office expenses aud so on, 

President.—How much would you allow for these deductions? 

Mr, Dalal.—Rupeces three for interest on working capital and something 
under a rupee for the other charges. 

President. So that your estimated works cost for sheet bar is Rs, 56. 
You might get about Rs. 5 if it were duty free, that is to say if we 
allowed sheets manufactured in England out of Indian sheet bar to come 
into this country not merely at a lower rate of duty but duty free. 

Mr. Mather.--We would be in the same position essentially as we are 
to-day under the operation of thiswagreement. That is easily checked in 
this way. The present arrangement is based, on a price at ports of Rs. 215 
and Rs. 30 duty. We are working at Rs. 185, Tf the price landed in the 
Indian port js to be less by Rs. 30 than to-day and the whole duty is taken 
off, we would be in the same position. 

President,—Vhat leaves you a surplus of Rs. 6 or Rs. 7. 

Mr. Dealal.- -That is why | said there is no margin, 

President.—Is there anything to) prevent sheets made from Iudian bar 
from being imported duty free? 

Mr. Dalal.- -Nothing. 

President.—if we started on a fair selling price of Rs. 185 at port, 
then it seoms to me in order to make it worth while for you to continue 
sending sheet bars under the arrangement, it would be necessary to make 
the imports of sheets made out of Indian sheet bars duty free. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President, From your point of view there is no objection to an arrange- 
ment under which your sheet bar conld be converted into sheets and could 
be imported duty free. Supposing they imposed a duty, there would be no 
export of sheet bars. 

Mr, Mather.—Sheets made out of other bars might come in. 

President. —What L want to ask is, from the poiut of view of utilising 
the surplus capacity which still remains on your sheet bar and billet mill, 
would you consider it worth while to sell your sheet bars to the extent of 
about 2,000 tons a month or something of that sort if you ean make a 
surplus of Rs. 6 to 7 per Lon? 


Mr. Dalal.. Yes, if we could make a profit. We have no other consi- 
deration to take into account. Whether there would be a surplus of 2,000 
or 2,500 tons a month would depend upon the demand.after our second 
extension takes place because that practically accounts for the present 
surplus. 


President. That is not a question into which J ean go. That is a 
matter, if the question arose, that the industries would have to settle 
among themselves. Supposing the industry came to the conclusion that the 
arrangements under the present agreement should continue and on that 
basis we proposed a suitable scale of duties, our duties would be, as far as 
sheets imported froin the United Kingdom inade from foreign bars are con- 
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cerned, the difference hetween Rs. 185 and Rs, 156 and exemption from duties 
altogether in respect-of sheets made from Tidian sheet bar. That is the only 
arrangement under which it would work. 

ir, Mather. Yes. 


(Continued on Tuesday; the 21st November, 1933.) 


President.--We will start with Chapter V this morning which deals 
with your estimated future costs. In paragraphs 39 and 40 you refer to 
certain adjustments that you propose to make for the purpose of estimating 
your future costs. These adjustments fall under two heads. , First of all 
you take the various funds for which provision is made in the works costs 
for such expenses as relining, provision of moulds and so on, You want to 
adjust the costs to your expenditure and there is a provision with regard 
to the credit to he made for scrap. As regards the adjustment to be 
made for the provision of funds for relining, moulds and ihings of that 
kind, it Jooks to me that there are two questions which arise for con- 
sideration, We take the January to June (1933) costs as our basis. We 
take the actual entries in your cost statements, January to June, 1938, 
and see what the figures ure for various provisions of that sort, You 
admit the principle that from the figures as they stand in January to 
June statement, the excess expenditure should be eliminated ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 


President.—The question that arises there is this. On what basis is the 
excess to he estimated? What!_you have-apparently done is to take the 
excess in the 1933 costs as compared with, the provision under these various 
heads in 1925-26. Am T right? 

Mr. Mather. That is not strictly correct. 

President.—lWow exactly have you made? 


Mr. Mather. —-On some of the items, provisions are the same as they 
were in 1925-26 hut there have been fluctuations. The excess which we 
have taken is measured by the difference between the rates of provision 
which were made in the early) part of 1933) and right through 1932-33— 
the excess of these provisions aver what we consider is likely to he actually 
required on the basis of our experience of these provisions in the last 
two or three years. 

President.—In_ paragraph 10, you make-the statement that the provi- 
sion has been brought down to the reasonable margin existing in 1925-26. 
That igs what gave me the impression that that was the basis on which 
vou have practically framed your estimates. 

Mr. Mather.—That might perhaps mare usefully lave been stated at. 
some greater length. 

President.—Your point is that it is not based precisely on the margin 
provided in the 1925-26 costs ? 

Mr. Mather.—No. 

President. But it really is based on what you consider to he a reason- 
able provision with reference to actual requirements? 

Mr. Mather.—That is so. Tt so happens that the provision which we 
intend to adopt from April, 1934, onwards in our costs—we do not wish 
to change in the middle of the financial voar—shows that it will be such 
as to give us on the basis of 1939-33 results only about the margin which 
was reported to the Board in 1925-26 and accepted by the Board. 


President.—Would it make any substantial difference supposing we pro- 
ceeded on this basis? We take the provision in the costs of January-June, 
1933, and compare that with your actual expenditure over a period of 
vears under these heads and then if we find that the average expenditure 
over a period of years is lower than the provision contained in January- 
June statement we cut that out. Th we proceeded on that basis—if we 
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took the average over a period of years und not any particular year—you 
would consider it fair? 

Mr, Mather. -IT should think so. J] think you might find that such a 
procedure would make a smaller reduction in the case of some of the 
provisions than we huve provided for because onr costs against some 
of these items are Jess now than they were before. Taking moulds, for 
istanee, we are making ingot moulds at a lesser cost per ton than four or five 
years ago, ‘ 
years ago % oie aa 

President.—Fram your point of view there would be no objection sappos- 
ing we considered that us a more reasonable way of setting out the facts 2 

Mr, Mather.--No. 

President—In some cases it may be larger; in some cases it may be 
lower? 

Mr. Mather.—We have no objection. But what we do feel is that to 
take any individual year, say 1932-38, would not necessarily he right he- 
cause if you considered onr actual cxpenditure for 1932-33 only, there 
would be rather a larger reduction. We bore that facb in mind in fixing 
the new rates. 

President.—The only point that occurred to me in that connection in 
the matter of expenditure for these recurring expenses is this. If you 
take simply the figures of a particular year, it does not seem to be 
altogether a satisfactory way. ; 

Mr. Mather. -No. We dont propose to reduce the rates of provisious 
ty precisely what would correspond with our actual expenditure ino any 
individual year, 

President.—L have sot worked -out the results on that basis. Supposing 
we proceeded on this basis you would consider that it would he reasonable ¥ 


Mr. Mather. --Yes. 


President.—YVhat is the first question which arises with regard to these 
funds. The second question is whether im regard to some or in regard 
to all these items of expenditure. the preper method of providing for them 
is not to charge them to depreciation, Lu is always a very difficult: question 
and the Tariff Boards in other countries huye spent an endless amount of 
time on the question where depreciation ends nd where depreciation begins. 
These costs cover a very large: nwuber of items some of which appear 
to be not merely repairs and renewals hut substantial reconstruction, The 
question has got to be considered whether these items of expenditure 
are not more properly chargeatleytos depreciation. J am not proposing 
to discuss that question at this stage. My colleague Mr. Wiles is going to 
discnss it in detail with you. So, T will reserve that point at this stage 
and go on to the other elements in vour future costs, The second adjust- 
ment vou make is for scrap. Now scrap ts credited at Rs. 20 and the 
point. is that in the case of scrap which vou sell outside where vou are 
able to realise more than the amount credited there ought to be a suitable 
adjustment, Now taking the fignres of 1939-33 1 find your total realisations 
at works for the scrap sold outside amount to over Rs. 6 lakhs. 


Ur. Mather That is more than the nominal rate. 


President.---The excess over Rs. 20; so that. tf that is distributed over 
the tonnage of saleable steel in that year it would approximately he Rs. 1! 
but you propose to adjust it only to the extent of one rupee. 


Mr. Mather. -Quite. 


President.--The reason being that in the case of increased quantities of 
serap that vou might obtain from your new sheet sulls, if might be necessary 
to sell in freight disadvantage areas and that it is had policy that serap 
should be sold in freight advantage arees in competition with good materials. 


Mr. Mather.—That is a point on which we @hould he concerned to adjtist 
mir practice if we found it affecting onr business. 
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President.—Yes, therefore you reduce it to one rupee. Speaking entirely 
for myself J am inclined to accept this figure as being reasonable because 
apart from all the considerations that you have urged the price of scrap 
varies enormonsly. All the figures for scrap that we have received from 
railway companies for example show such a large variation that J think it 
would be unreasonable to base our estimate on the figures of a particular 
year. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, 

President.-. So, on the whole 1 should be inclined io accept the figure 
that you suggest. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Mr, Wiles. —-Have you come to any conclusion about qhe soundness of 
any policy ? 

Mr. Mather. -For the moment we do not propose to make any change 
but we are watching very closely. For instance, we may find it a difficult 
problem when we begin making more sheets. 


Mr. Wiles —Sheet scraps being particularly valuable? 


Mr, Mather.—-We can sell sheet serap in moderately Jarge quantities or 
have been selling it in such quantities. Sheet scrap forms quite a large 
proportion of our total scrap pnt on the market. 


President.—Then, we come to pavagraph 44 where an unportant question 
of the cost of labour is raised. The Tariff Board in 1926 went in consider- 
able detail into this question and |oshenld like to know precisely how you 
stand now in respect of the amount of Jahour that you employ as compared 
with the proposals of the Tariff Board ii 1926.5 Tf you will look at the 1926 
report—T think it is page 86-=the total number of labour employed in 
1925-26 was 26290. That von finding paragraph 42. The Tariff Board 
suggested a reduc tion from that of 6,850 and then to the figures so ohtained 
they suggested an increase in order to cover the requirements due to the 
increase in output and the Tariff Board arrived at a figure of 23,440 which 
should be justified on awn outpnt ‘of G6O).000 tons. Tn 1942-33 the total 
number of labour employed by the Company was 18.113. The total output 
of saleable steel in 1932-33 was 427,000 tons... The total quantity of surplus 
pig in that year, { take it, was 104,000-tans. Is that right ? 


Mather, ~That is about right, 


President.—That is to say, for ’a produetion of 427,000 tons of finished 
steel and 104,000 tons of surplus-pig—you-employ labour to the extent of 
18,113. The estimate of the Tariff Board for an output of 320,000 tons 
of finished steel and 149,000 tons of surplus pig was 19,940. That is right * 


Mr. Mather.—Yes, on the hasis of the output of 1925-26, 


President. The Tariff Board’s estimate is 320,000 tons of steel and 
149,000 tons of surplus pig. Therefore the conclusion is justifiable that, 
you have reduced your labour force te an extent greater than what was 
anticipated by the Tariff Board in 1925-26. Tn paragraph 36 of our 1926 
report the Board quoted a statement which was made hy the Board in the 
1924 report: ‘The labour cost per ton of finished steel at Jamshedpur 
is unquestionably higher than the corresponding cost in Western countries ’’. 
That statement was made in 1924 and it was repented in 1926 
and the impression appears still to prevail that that is the position; that is 
to say, that while veu enjoy the advantage of lower rates of wages in this 
country, the quantity of labour that you employ as compared with the 
quantity of labour employed by the steel industry in other countries is 
so big that instead of labour cost being lower. the labour cost is higher in 
this country. Have vou tried to work out the position on such informa- 
tion us yon have?’ The noint is so very important that 1 should like to 
get a blear idea as to the relative position of the Indian Stecl industry 
and, say, she British Ste®l industry not in respect of wages but in respect 
of labour costs. 
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Mr. Mather. We have not been able to get any very satisfactory com- 
parison between our own circumstances in that respect and those of an- 
other complete works whether in Evrope or in America for the works as a 
Whole, But we were able about 18 months ago to make a fairly close com- 
parison between the number of labour aud the labour expenditure in the 
sheet mill, which you will realise is quite a large part of our works; we 
have made a comparison between our mills aud a luge British mill) and 
we found that we were emplaying in the sheet mills on a fairly correct 
analysis practically three times as many men as they were annie ta at. 
almost exactly the same total expenditure, that is to say the average 
wage per man was one-third of the wage paid by the British employer— 
I am stating in terms of cost per tou-so that our labour cost per ion 
from the stag® when the sheet bar enters the sheet mill until the time 
when the sheet is ready to leave the mill is almost identical with the 
labour cost in the British sheet mill, That is the only investigation which 
we have heen able to follow through in such details. 


Piesulent.—We have been atiempting to make certain investigations 
on such information as were available to us and T think the conclusion 
you have arrived at more or less tallies, that al any rate the Inbour costs 
per ton of steel is not higher in India than say in typical steel industries 
in Great Britain; it may he slightly lower. 


Mr, Mather. T would not go further at the moment than to suggest 
that it would not be correct to say that it is substantially higher; whether 
it is a little higher it is difficult to say but f think we can definitely 
claim that our labour costs are not substantially higher than those in Great 
Britain. Probably there is no vyery.great difference now between our labour 
costs per ton of product and those of Britain and Germany. 





President.—Tf we arrive at the position that considering the handicaps 
in respect of Tndian labour and the retutively short experience of the Tndian 
steel industry a stage has been reached when labour cost per ton of stecl 
in Tidia is not at any rate perceptibly higher Chan ia England, £ think it 
is a faet on which the Tudian steel industry ean congratulate itself. T 
think when we started the Tariff enquiry in 1924 this was the one obvious 
fact against the steel industry; and we have) now reached a position where 
that handicap bas either entirely or almost entirely disappeared. Tt seems 
to me rather a good test for the.measure of, progress which has been made. 
Now, that js one aspect of it: the other aspect is whether in consequence 
of further progress in’ the same direction we should not he justified in 
considering substantial reduction in your eosts as regards the future. That 
is a point however which JT shall come to later. ln paragraph 46 you 
refer to the question of purchase of coke from outside. J take it from all 
the statements yon have sent in to us that the position now is this, that 
as a result of progressive reduction in the cost of your coke the purchase 
af cake from outside has became increasingly unecononiical. That is to sav, 
if von take January-June (1933) figures the difference hetween vour net works 
cost and the price that vou paid is somewhere in the region of Rs, 2-8-0 
which of course is rather a substantial figure. As T work it out it means 
on the total production an unnecessary expenditure of 6 annas per ton 
of steel. We may assume that as a result of the preposed capital expendi- 
ture on the coke ovens this particular element of extra cost will be eliminated ? 


Mr. Mather. Not immediately. Tt can hardly be done in Jess than five 
years in any case. 


President.--The variation in the quantities of coke purchased from out- 
side depends, you noint out, on the production of surplus pig. In 1930-31 
and 1931-32 T notice a verv considerable increase in the quantity of pig. 
iron produced, The sale of pig in’ 1931-32 reached a somewhat unusual 
figure of 174,000 tons. What precisely was the cause of that? 


Mr. Mather —Our own demand was comparatively small. There was a 
hig extra demand at that time and we were able to scll large quantities, 
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President... 1931-382 was the year for sales to Japan. Jt was somewhere 
about that time that there was a very high increase in the import duty on 
pig ivon. 

Mr. Muather—Vhat was very largely in auticipulion. | think the duty 
Game into operation ino February or March 1932. Our Japanese buyers 
pressed us as hard as possible for supply and in the month of January 
1082 we despatched 17,000 tous to Japan. 

Presifent.- Can you tell me from whom ,this coke was purchased by 
the Company? 

Ale. Mather. We purchased these fron: three companies, the Lodna 
Colliery, the Barari Coke Company and the Joyabad Colliery. 

President.- You have no contracts? 

Mr. Mather--We made contracts at the end of 1927 or early 1928 for 
what we then estimated to be our requirements for three years. 

President. The point | am trying to raise is, the possibility of producing 
all the coke that vou want in your coke oveus. Was that hindered by the 
contracts 7 

Mr. Mather. No. The contracts which now exist will all termimate 
in about 12 months from uow, two of them in March 1934 and the other 
a little later, 

President,—Then we come to the question of the price of coal which 
of course is a very difficult question in the present cirenmstances of the 
Indian coal industry. En the first place we should have to wait for the 
development Of this restriction scheme aud then | gather also apart from 
the restriction scheme econanie sforces have tended to a very considerable 
reduction in the ontput of coaleasscompared with Jast year, and both these 
factors have vot to be taken into account. Taking your own figures what 
would you suggest as the [nture price of coaly Would you say Rs, 5-12? 

Myr, Mather. We do not specifically suggest that. You would be able 
very likely to form an estimate of the future costs for the next six or 
seven years after an exiunination of the people to whom you would have 
aceess, but we felt it necessary, for the purpose of calculation, to use 
some definite figures inte this representation and we thought the simplest 
way was to take the average of the lastosix wears, 

President. “As a matter of Fach vouoare in asx good a position as we 
are for the purpose of estinicing Che futue price of coal, As purchasers 
and producers of coal you are in touch with the coal industry, 

Mr. Muother.—Yeos. But remember, Site we are not to any appreciable 
extent independent purchasers of coal: apart from gas coal our purchases 
are practically exclusively made under long term contracts the prices of 
which are fixed automatically. 

President. The prices are not fixed figmres ¥ 

Mr, Mather.--The prices vary. 

President. Tt veally amonnts to this that it is the market price plus 
a certain margin ? 

Mr, Mather- Yes, a price which may be affected by market conditions. 
plus an extra in certain cases. 

President.— The difficulty that we feel with regard to the future course 
of prices is thal the course of prices in any article is very uncertain and 
it would he very difficult even for the most competent authority m= this 
country to be able to say what the course of coal prices is going to be 
during the next seven years and the figure to he arrived at. Lb think 
the most suitable way of fixing the price of coal would be to take it 
over a period of years, say un average of six years. It would be an arhi- 
trary basis to which we will have to resort. There is no other way of 
exactly a@términing the pyrite. Let me make this clear. The price that 
you have uses in vour estinates of Rs. 3:75 ts the average price of eoking 
eoal and gas coal? 


STRED, INDUSTRY F 
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Mr, Mather—Vhat is right; the two Laken together. 

President. -Jt is not the price of coking coal? 

Mr, Mather.—No. 

President.—The average price of gas coal and coking coal you give 
in statement 5; the fourth column gives us the weighted average prices. 
Looking at the figures in the fourth calm the figure that you have 
suggested is almost exactly the figure of (931-32; it is ligher Chan the 
figure for [932.335 it is higher also than the figures for 1980-31 and 1929 30. 
1929-30 which is the pre-depression year ais what }ocin inclined to consider 
rather a typical year in) this period, 

Mr, Mather.--You will find that. this ieecune price naturally {fuetuates 
a good deal Ander ine to the prepertion ot our coal which comes From 
the various toncerns from which we are committed to take it. Mor justance 
our most expensive contract js the one which prior to about two years 
ago was giving us much Jess cual than we are compelled to take from 
it at present; this € think Nas some beartne on the vise daring the sub- 
sequent two years. From 1950-31 onwards we had to take more coal 
from the supplier whose contract works out at the highest price. 





President.—That rather snpports the proposal for a lower figure than 
O75 for our purpose ? 

Mr.‘ Mathers (dont think so for this reason that we are compelled 
to take this increased quantity and stub larger amounts in the future. 

President_—L don't quite understand the position. You have contracts 
with various coal companies aud tbe aimeunts that you purchase trom them 
{rom year to year ure determined) on a Mitimum and masiimum basis; is 
it not? 

Mr. Mather—Perhaps the simplest way is to take a concrete case, 
One of our contracts is for ao fixed= quantity of 20,000 tons per month. 
The ouly variation in that quantity is when we buy a larger amount of 
coke fram that company and then get a reduction in the quantity of coal, 
That reduction cau only be wade within limits. Another contract is on the 
basis of output of the colhery but subject, at any rate temporarily, to an 
average maximum throughoutsthe year ef 15.000 tons per month. We 
have reason to helieve that ai acta practicn they will not give at any 
time more than 20,00 toms per month. The third contract which wo have 
has now been reduced by an arrangement to a specified quantity between 
the beginning of 1982 and the end= of the contract at such rates as are 
mutinlly agreeable. ‘That putscussim avery satisfactory position, 

President.—lt is very ditheult to try and estimate the cumulative effect 

these. 





Mr, Mather--We are not specifically pressing or asking that you have 
to take into account such special circommstances as nay arise in the future. 
Joam bringing this te wour notice in arder to exphuu the movement of 
prices during these vears. No one will expect to find that the price in 
1929-30 which was a somewhat typical vear was Jess than in 1931-32 which 
was a very bad vear, That is a factor. . . 


President, --Against that supposing we decided to take into account the 
fact that since 1932-33 there has he a steady and substantial fall in’ the 
cost. of coal delivered at your werks? We consider that the exceptionally 
low price at which you are able to obtain your coal at preseut may not 
persist; that we admit. but instead of taking as high a figure as the 
average of six years we take for the purpose of fixing an arbitrary estimate 
a figure for a typical vear Tike 1929-30 end take the wetghed average price 
of 5°75? 


Mr, Mather, -1 should Wke to sugvest that might very well prove to 
be less than what is required. T should like ta bring another aspect of 
the contract to your notiee which is generall® @ipplicable to eeRapr three 
of them at any rate and that is these contracdes provide a ynimum prime 
of Rs. 8-12. Tt doesn’t matter what happens to the coal market. Under 

e 
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contracts by which we get 80 per cent. or more than 80 per cent. of our 
toial purchases of coal, there is a definite minimum price of Rs, $12 f.avr. 
colliery. 

President. With the exception of one contract. all the others specify 
a minima? 

Mr. Mother~-Lhat is right. That minimum price is Rs, 3-12) f.o.r. 
collieries to which we have to add practically Rs. 1-4 on account of freight 
at the old rates. We are not discussing the future changes in freight. 
This minimum would apply to SU to 85 per cent. of our purchase of coal, 

LPresident.-~What is the treight? 

Mr. Mather.--About Rs. 1-4. We cannot even to-day get that coal 
delivered at ‘Tatanagar for less than Rs. 5. That is to say you ask 
us to necept Rs, 5S—which is only 10 per cent, higher than the minimam— 
ws a possthle average price. 

President, -Rs. 5d. 

Mr. Mather. That leaves to my mind practierlly no effective margin 
for a rise particularly when vou also bear in mind that the gas coal 
which we buy is more expensive, 

President.—Ilt is more expensive by about a rupee. 

Mr. Mather--Yes about a rupee on the average. 

Presidené.—-That is another factor. The variations in the average price 
partly depend upon the quantity of gas coal bonght, 

Mr, AMother.—Yes. 

President.--This figure of 24 lakhs for-yas coal in L929-30 is on the 
whole on the high side. 

Mr. Mather —tt is higher than what we used in the last two years, 

President.—So that if we take Rs. Gd we give you the benefit of a 
larger proportion of gas coal whieh is more expensive than coal. 





Mr. Mather.—-This minimum cost of our contract coal of Rs. 5 together 
with this extra Re. 1 will leave a Margin of about 4 annas for the rise in 
the price of coal, That, T suggest, is not an, adequate margin for the future. 


President.--) do uot know jit itis very much to the point to go into 
that question. Actually coal ab this average price has heen delivered at 
“'Patanagar during these years ab prices approximate to the kind of price 
T am suggesting, 

Mr. Mather.—On the average itohas been a higher price. To-day it is 
delivered at a still lower price. 


President. We have got the weighted average price of gas coal and 
coking coal up to 1932-33. Could you give us the weighted average price 
for each month in 1933 


Mr. Vather.- We can give you that. That does not vary nccording to 
any obviously rational arrangement. The price under each contract Is 
fixed for a period of 12 months, Tn some cases the 12 months period 
hegins in April and in other cases begins in January, so that we don’t 
vet a sharp dividing line while there is a tendency for a general level of 
prices to fall, ; 


President. It is quite true. T suggest you can give us figures for a 
period of 10 months. 
Mr. Mather.—Yes. 


President.—By the time we start reporting, you will he in a position 
te give us figures for 12 months? 


Mr. Withers - -Yes. 
President.--{ don’t think we can carry the question any further. The 


best judgment that we can bring to bear on this question its only of 
hypothetical factors. 
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Mr. Mather.—There is one factor which is not hypothetical. Under our 
most expensive contract we are definitely faced with the fact that in 
J& months from now we shall have to take 12 per cent, more coal than 
we are doing at present and in 3) years we shall have to take about 40 
per cent. more coal than we are taking now. 

President.—That is noi a question which the Board has ever considered 
in the past, although J recognise the special position of the industry 
which applies for protection. In this case | cannot at the same time help 
saying that one feels a little uncomfortable that im the matter of a 
commodity such as coal, the wise or unwise contracts which a particular 
company has made should be allowed for in the fair selling price. tt is to 
my mind a®question which is not by any means free trom difficulties. 1 
recognise at the same time that the position of the Steel industry is 
rather peculiar in that respect, because the industry is composed of just 
one unit. That question is a difficult question: to what extent are we 
justified in placing on the consmmer in this country a burden as the result 
of unwise contracts entered into by an applicant Company. 

Mr. Dalul..--May 1 say that that question was considered by the first 
Tariff Board and if | am not mistaken, the conclusion arrived at aiter 
taking all the circumstances into account was that the contracts entered 
into were uot unwise. 

President.-~] remember that statement. That statement was made by 
the Tariff Board in 1924 at a lime when the situation of the coal market 
was very different from what it is now aud the impression that the Tartff 
Board formed in 1924 was based -cntirely on a relation between coal 
prices in 1924 and coal prices’ at the-time the contracts were made. The 
position has altered, 

Mr, Dalal... Nobody could have Joreseen: that. 

President.—] recognise the special factors in the situation, but it raises 
at the same time a certain amount of difficulty, 1 quite admit that it is 
vasy for us sitting here to be wise after the event. 1 recognise the weak- 
ness In that argument, At the saine tinie the ‘Tariff Board has duties on 
both sides and we have got to consider very carefully to what extent we 
should add to the standard cost of stech in this country as the result 
of the operation of the specialpagreements of this character. In respect of 
taking an average price of this kind we not merely lonk to the variation 
in the coal markets but we ought to look at this stage to the variation 
in the duration of the contracts in determining the future prices of coal, 

Mr, Muther.—We are noi putting forward a partienlar plea that you 
should do that. We have not raised that point in our representation, 
JT merely mentioned that in case a partienlar year which happens to give 
a low price presents itself to the Board as having some merit as the 
basis that should be borne in mind in deciding how prices are going to be 
fixed, if an over-all average cannot be adepted. We have by nd dMesns 
exhausted the difficulties of these contracts, : 





President. -1 don’t thiuk we can carry the point any further. We 
have discussed all the aspects of the question now and we must arrive 
at some judgment as far as we can. The price of coal that you give f.o.r 
Tatanagar consists of the price f.o.r, colliery, the freight to Tatanagar, 
a certain allocation of supervision charge by the coal department and 
the cost of unloading and stocking ? 


Mr, Mather. -That is so. 


President.—This Rs. 5-12 which vou suggest, besides the price of coal 
at pitsmouth, would include these other charges? 


Mr, Mather.-~Yes. 


President.—Is it possible to give an a®alysis—how tke f.o.r. price 
YTatanagar can he divided under these heads just to give an idea of the 
situation? 
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, Mr, Mather. | will give you that. ; * 

President. -Lt would help us in arriving at an estimaied figure. You 
need not do it over a period of years. 

Mr. Mather.-No. We will take the latest year 1932-33 and give you 
the figures, 

President. In paragraph 47 you deal with the consumption of coal. 
The average consumption that you suggest lor the period of protection 
is more or Jess the figure that you acvived ate July of this year. 

Mr. Mather—That is so. : 

President.--Would you think a calculation of this kind would represent 
the situation’ If you take the figure ef 2-87 which is the actual con- 
sumption arrived at in 1982-33 and yon take 2-68, the 1933 July figure, 
ultiinately at the end of the seven-year period you would get an average 
coal consumption of somewhere about 2)71d tous, 

Mr. Mather. -A title less than that is our anticipation, 

President, —What is your auticipation ’ 

Mr. Mather,—Our average consumption of 2:87 tons of coal per ton of 
steel for last year was of course on the actual production of various produets 
for last year in the proportions in which they were actually produced at 
that time, The same remark applies to the figure of 2°68 as our actual 
consumption for the month of July. J submit that in considering what our 
future consumption is going lo be, we should have to average it out in 
respect of the quantity of each kind of product which we anticipate making. 

President.~ Phat is true. 

Mr, Mather—t have theretoce veerletilated the figures of 1932-33 and 
the figures for July of this yearcou the basis of the programme which we 
have put forward in: paragraph 33. 

President.—On the distributio ‘ef produets as contained in your esti- 
mated average ? 

Mr. Mather —Ves, Having done) that’ | arrived at this: that the 
1932-83 cficiency, you Mas cal) it, for the new programme was 2°93 tons 
of coal per ton of steel and the corresponding figure for July was 2°79. 
What | submit is that. for a) given programme, we were consuming 2°93 
tons of coal in 1932.33 and we lave suggested that we should use 2-6 tons 
of coal as an average in the duture;-that is to say our future average is 
going ta be -33 tons less than what it was in 1932-33. Therefore on the 
assumption, which will be approximately correct, that the reduction in 
the coal consumption will be at a Taigls fniform rate, it imphes that our 
final consumption will he +33 Jess than the average, just as the initial 
consumption is °33 more. We arrive then at a final consumption of 
2-27, so that the average consumption of coal which we anticipate here 
implies that at the end of the period we would he using 24 tons of coal 
per ton of finished steel. 

President.—On the kind of distribution that vou have postulated in 
vour estimate ? 

Mr, Mother.—Yes. 

President.—T shall take up this question again in another connection, T 
mean the question of coal consumption. Tn the meantime 1 go on to 
paragraph 48. J shall ask a few questions about spelter. The figures of 
consumption that sou show in vour cost statement of spelter are the gross 
consumption ? 

Mr. Mather. That ts so, 

President.—lf you take the gross cost of spelter, deduct from that your 
recoveries on account of dross, 

Mr. Mather.—The money value of the recovery? 

Presmenf —And divide the result hy the current price of spelter, won't 
you get a rewult? You take your gross cost of spelter, deduct your recovery 
and then divide that by the price of spelter. 
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alr. Mather.—We would then get what would be an approximate nett 
vost of spelter, 

President. —Because | should like to be in a posilien to compare your 
nett figures about which we have information in regard to other mdustrics. 

Mr. Mother.—1t would not give you very accurate fxgures. Our recoveries 
for dross and skimmings are less than they would be im a country like 
England or most of the Continental countries where those dross and skun- 
muings can be converted into Vresh spelter either in the works itself or 
sold to people who recover the metal, 

President.—What do you do with your dross? 

Mr, Mahindra.—Quite a big quantity goes to Mirzapur. Shey use ib 
mostly for maging utensils. 

President.—How much did you sell last year? 

Mr. Mahindra. --L shall get you that. 

President. The bulk of it is sold in) India? 

Mr, Mahindra.—Yes, 

President.—What proportion is roughly exported ? ; 

Mr, Mahindra.—l think at present we ure not exporting anything. 

President. Is any portion of it used by the Chemical Works ts Bombay ¥ 

Mor. Mahindra, Practically nothing is sold to the Chemical Works. 
There are skimmiings and zinc dross. Aine dross is entirely separate trom 
skimmings. ‘Chere is practically noemarket lor skimmings. We tried the 
Tatanagar Chemical Works to bike tt for _qurifying it but they have not 
sueceeded in that. 

President.—Zine dross is what-you get out of the zinc bath? 

Mr, Mahindra.—Yes. 

President.--You have ta congeive of skimamings very much in terms of 
curd, and so on. Does the price vary from time to time? 

Mr, Mahindra. Vor the skinunings, the price is practically nothing, 

Mr, Mather.—l have figures foy 1932-88. In that year we sold a total 
quantity of 518 tons of zinc dross at am sayerage nett price of Rs, 152. 
In the same year we sold 31 tons of skimmings at an average nett price 
of Rs, 25-13. 

President.—Jt is all sold in Mndia_ 

Mr, Mahindra,—Zine dross is entirely sold) in India. lor skimmings the 
only market that we could find was Germany, but the market price deli- 
vered there is not more than what it would cost us fo naele ji amd saw the 
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President.—In some part of your representation, you refer to a figure 
of 1, ewts, as probably the consumption in British works, 

Mr, Mather. Vhat is the basis on which we adjust the conversion charge 
tuider our arraugement with the Oriental Company. 

President.-What is it-is it gross or neit consumption ? 

Mr. Mather--1) think that is the nett consumption. In fixing the 
conversion price with the British manufacturtrs under this arrangement 
we only have to cover the iiueruations in’ price. Jt was therefore 
nereed that the fluctuations world be dealt by a greater or lesser 
charge from us according to the price of spelter on the basis of 168 Ths. 
That is the uett fieure. 

President. Comite to vour estimated cost 1 have been unafle to follow 
the precise methods that you have adopted for working out your average 
costs, Bur | take it that you have taken into account all the possible 
channels by which reductions may be attained and given us your final 
results 2 “ 

Me. Mather.—-That is right. 

President. Looking at the progress which las been made by the works 
during these years and the capital programme that you have outlined, 
I take it your estimated costs imply that reductions are possible in various 
directions Jeaving out Jor the time being the adjustment of funds and 
the adjustment on account of serap 

Mr, Mather Ves, 

President.—In sour capital programme you make provision for improve- 
ment in the coke ovens, the by-prodnet “plant, Benzol plant, slag-cement. 
plant, gas holders, mains, cte. for Fuel veconomy, blast drying plant. All 
these things must have their) necessary reaciion on the costs both of pig 
and of coke. hen you make provision for capital expenditure to the 
extent of Rs. dO lakhs on the open hearth. 

Mr. Mather, -On steel making plant, 

President—Jt must have some effect in reducing the cost of ingot. 

Mr. Mather Yes, 

President. Yhat is the cost of steel? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President. ‘There is the possibility, as a result of better supervision, 
provision for weighhridges, andpothimgssof) that kind, of getting a better 
yield ¥ 

Mr. Mather Yes. 

President. Then as a vesult of better utijisation of waste gas and so on, 
there would be a possible reduction in the consumption of non-coking coal? 

Mr, Mather.—-Yes. 


President, ~Mhen there is a possible reduction in the consumption of 
spelter, Lic inay be large or it may he small. There is some margin, 
Mr, Mather, --Yes. 


President.—Then there is the new 22” mill which by dispensing with 
the old bar mill must make for an improvement in costs, 
Mr Mather—VYos: 


President, Then, there are improvements which you contemplate in 
the service departments, in the general efficieucy of labour and the capital 
expenditure that you provide for general improvement in the works. Then 
there is the operation of new sheet units which must of course make for 
a considerable reduction and over and above all these there is an inerease 
in the ouput ou Jdandary dune 1938 basis, under your programme. T 
prasmme in working owt yveur estimated costs you have envisaged reductions 
in all these directions? 


Mr. Mather.—Quite. 
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President.—1 want to take just some of these items mot all af them—- 
and ask you to indicate the reductions which may be possible m each 
of these directions. ‘Taking lirst the question of yield, 1 should hike to 
diseuss that with reference to the hloaming mill which is a sort of bottle 
neck aud the effect of any better yield on that will be manitest of course 
throughout. 

Mr. Mather Yes. 

Presidente Taking January-Fune figures, L notice that your yield or 
the blooming mill is somewhere about 87 per cent. 

Mr, Mather. -That is about right, 

Presitent.—As the cvesult of improvements Curing a period of seven 
years, what “ort of inerease in yield do you anticipate > 

Mr, Mather. We should hope to get that yield np to 80 per cent. 


President.—Have you any idea as to how that would compare, 7 don't 
say, with the best blooming mill practice but with a sort of averige hloom- 
ing mill practice say in a country like Hngland? 

Mr, Mather-—1 think it would uot be unreasonable; in fact J think it 
would be a fairly satisfactory yield if we can get to 9O per cent. im our 
circumstances. 

President.—-What is the best vield that you have heard of 3 

Mr. Mother. It can be, in some instances T think as high as 92 per cent, 

President.—That is about the best? 

Mr. Mather,—Vhat is the best VT know, of as a regalar figure. Bnt 
T think that it would be difftult for uscto%get as high as that although 
we are anxious to improve our svield. 

President.—Your diffieulty will arise from: circumstances such as what? 

Mr, Mather—Sueh as this Un order to get a large tonnage through 
with one blooming mill, we cannot use small ingots, We cannot use mgots 
of many different sizes merely for the sake of improving the yield. There 
are certain purposes for which we might get a little better yield il we nsed 
somewhat smaller ingots or if we! had the size of the ingot according to 
the particular job. If we are going to get this quantity of output through 
with one blooming mill, we haye to operate that blooming mil quickly. 1 
am not suggesting that it is beyond the capacity of the mill, Many and 
frequent variations in ihe sizeof the ingot and particularly the use of 
many small ingots. while it might. if carefully operated. help in the yield 
militate against the output and J-don'tsthink that the financial advantage 
to us due to the small improvement in the vield) would compensate us 
for the difficulties that we might be faced with in handling the output, 

President. --What is the best figure you have attained so far? 

Mr, Mather.- Por an individual month? 

President —Yes, 

Mr, Mather.—i am afraid 1 have not got the record. 

President, -Have you ever reached 92 per cent.” 

Mr. Mather. No, T don't think so 

President.—-In no individual month ? 

Mr. Mather.--T have not noticed any individual month in which we have 
reached 90. T think that if we ean do anywhere near 90, we should do 
very well, We might. if we are compelled to use large sized ingots for 
every Joh that we got. 








President.—Vake your steel plant, Suppose all the capital expenditure 
which vou propose in respect of that part of the plant has heen meurred, 
it would not be going too far to suggest that vour open hearth cost per 
ton of ingot must reach the level of the Dupley 


Mr, Mather.—T thik that to get down to that level we should have to 
spend more money than we have indicated here. T do not want to raise 
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auy objection to the view that the two costs can be brought nearer to each 
other, Certainly they can he broaght closer, but £ would not comiit mryself 
to the optuion that the open hearth costs can be brought down to the 
level of the Duplex withont a complete rebuilding of the whole plant. 

President.—-1n your estimated cost, what is the sort of average that 
you hope to get? 

Mr. Mather, -About 388 ta 39, . 

President—Roughly what sort of margin do you presmiue hetween the 
open hearth avd the Duplex * 

Mr. Muther, (think it is about Rs. 4. 4 should like to call attention 
to another point which affects the relative costs of Duplex and the open 
hearth, Ju preparing these estimates, we have assumed e and 1 think 
rightly, because it is certainly what we shall try to do and we shall sneceed 
to some considerable extent, that we shall make as much steel as possible 
on the Duplex plaut and therefore as little as possible on the open hearth 
consistent with merely absorbing the serap. 

President.— Roughly what proportion do you get? 

Mr, Mather About 185,000 tons of ingots on the open hearth and 
540,000 tons on the Duplex phint, 

President.—That is at the eud of the seven year period ? 

Mr, Mather. “his is the average for the period, 

President,—What is the present proportion ? 

Mr. Mathev--We are not makiugethe same total quantity of steel, 

President.- Loam talking ofethe proportron ? 

Mr, Mather.—The present, ratio is 24 to LT assagainst 3 to 1 in the [uture, 

Vr. Atha. -ft is 70 per ceutevon the Duplex and 30 per ceut. on the 
open hearth + 

Mero Mather. Yes. In the first six aquonths of the year we produced 
95,000 tons open hearth ingot and) 215,000 tons of Duplex ingots. Thac is 
uratio of a little less than 24 to 1, 

President,-—-Making a provisian, for a larger production on the Duplex 
and wmaking capital improvements to the @xtent of the figure that you 
have indicated in the capital expenditure programme, it is not a reasonable 
assimmption that the two costs can come very close $ 

Vr. Mather,—This is really) tantamount to producing from ihe open 
hearth the same quantity olf ingots as we have been doing in the first 
six months of the vear. We ure-assuming 185,000 tons which is avery 
smufl decrease but from the Duplex we were producing tn the first six 
months at the rate of 130,000 tons a year and we are proposing to put 
that up. 

President, -Even if you are not making any reduction in the margin 
of the costs, simply a larger production will bring the costs down’ 

Mr. Aather—Yes. 

President.—-Taking that mto account along with the possible effect of 
the improvement in the open hearth plant, we may be justified in assuming 
that at the end ot the seven year period the cast of steel ingots would very 
closely approximate to whatever may be the average figure that von may 
yet on the Duplex? 

Mr, Mather.—No. T don’t think we cau safely assume that unless you 
mean that it will be the average cost on the Duplex plant now. 

President. -Agart from any capital improvement question, T take it 
that vou have not reached the final stage of the progress on the Duplex: 
there is further reduction possible, Whatever that reduction js at the end 
al seven years that figure that you attain on the Duplex would be very 
nearly the average cost of your ingot at the end of the seven year period. 


Mr, VWather.- -The average cost of ingots will not be very much above 
that, not more than a rupee. 
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President,--T now come to the question of coke and iron; they hang 
together. At present the coke consumption per ton of iron is 2,509 Ihs., 
taking the January-June basis. Is that right’ 

Mr, Mother—yYes. 

President ~-Assumiug all these capital improvements, { take it in various 
directions reductions would be possible. You reduce the cost of coke, yon 
reduce the quantity of coke per ton of fron, you get better credit for 
Waste yas and you suave the excess expenditure on outside coke, so that 
in all these directions reduction would be possible. fo ani going to suguest 
that considering the various directions in which reduction is possible at 
the end of seven veaurs a figure of 2,000 Lbs, would not be unreasonable, 

° . ; ; dos ‘ 

Ver, Mather,—tThat is a biguver reduction that we anticipate. We expect 
to get the coke consumption on the same basis as this figure of 2,409 ls, 
down to 2,1000 Ibs. 

President.—What do you estimate the possible reduction in the cast 
of producing coke? At present your nett works cost of coke is 8:O8 taking 
the January-June 1933 figure. 

Mr, Mather. May 1 look at it in a slightly different way? Rs. 8-08 is 
based on the current price of coal, | expect that the average cost above 
coal at the coke ovens (ignoring for the time heing the bye-products and 
the cost of the coal itself), will come down by rather more than half of a 
rupee per ton. The cost last year was Rs. 2-5: ultimately T expect it to 
come down to Rs. 1:5 and the average for the seven years will be about 
Rs. 1-9. 

President.--1 am afraid bohave not followed you. The figure in’ the 
cost statement is 808; that is fer Jannary-June. That is based on a lower 
price of coal than the estimated: future price? 

Mr. Mather—Yes. 

President. Suppose you took enaloon the basis of Rs, 5-12 what would 
this tigure of Rs. 8:08 be? 

Mr, Atham-Is it the cost of bought eoal ? 

Mr, Mather.—that is right. 

President. -Take this figure of 7-78 and let us know the reduction on 
that ¥ 

Mr, Mather —The increase in the price of coal from the level prevail- 
ing in January-June will pnt the cost up by precisely a rupee. 

President. Taking that as your Starting point and assuming reductions 
in these various directions what do you estimate on that coal price the 
cost. of coke * 

Mr, Mather.--We estimate the average for the whole period to be Rs, &2 
the figure at the end of the period would he about Rs. 7:8, 

President. “That is taking into account all these improvements im the 
coke ovens ¥ 

Mr, Mather Yes. 

President.—Lt includes also all the credit that you might get for the 
gas cleaning plant? 

Mr. Mather-—The yas cleaning plant will not affect the cost of making 
coke becanse that is a blast furnace gas cleaning plant. 

President.-- The benefit of that goes io the blast Furnace 2 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President. Tet me look at it from another point of view. You expect 
to reach a consumption of 2,100 Ibs. at the end of the seven year period, 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President. -Making allowance for the increaseds utilisation of waste gas 
—hy the way, what is your present consumption ‘of non-cokings coal per 
ton of finished steel? 
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Mr. Mather Last year it was 1:01 tons. 

President. -Pyactically 1 ton. Wor the moment J um not taking into 
uccount the reduction in the cosé of coke as a result of credit tor waste 
gas and so on, but if | suggested that the consumption of non-coking coal 
could be reduced from one ton to somewhere a little above half a ton av 
the end of the seven year period, would that be right’ 

Mr. Mather.—1 think it would be about 4rds olf a ton. 

President.—-The other item that | want “to consider out ot this list of 
improvements possible is with regard to sheets. The tirst thing L want to 
ask with regard to sheets is, what is your present consumption of sheet 
har per ton of sheet? 

Mr, Mather. Wor the first six months of this year it is almost exactly 
Ti tons. 

President.—No you know the British practice? 

Mr, Mather. The British practice is rather better than that. The in- 
formation that we were given about 18 months ago was that it was about 1-2. 

President.—L notice in your agreement with the Oriental Company there 
is a certain Agure shown there which of course is a lower figuee than this, 

Mr. Mather Yes. J ain giving now the consnmption of sheet bar per 
ton of black sheet. 

President.— The igure that son take in your agreement is the figure of 
sheet bar per tou of galvanised sheetisOn galvanised sheet. basis the figure 
is somewhere ahout 112° 

Mr. Mather. -Yes. 

President.-You are running the sheet mills with a considerable degree 
of efficiency in this country. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. The position was very different in 1024, 

President.—And also in 1926. Tt is almost a phenomenal improvement 
in the sheet mills. It is time 1 think/that the Indian steel industry approxi- 
mated at least to British costs., That is what we anticipated in 1926 and 
TY see no reason why consumption of sheet bar in England should not in 
wnother seven years be attained in) India. 

Mr, Mather.—We hope so. 

President.--We can take a figure of 1-122 








Mr, Mather. ~ Yes, for galvanized sheet! For example, the British yield 
of black sheets from sheet bar was 834 per cent. aud our figure for the 
first half of this official year is about 80 per cent.; for the last 3 months we 
have averaged 81:2, that is about 2 per cent. less than the British figure. 
Jn recent years we have averaged about 82 per cent, 


President.—So that it is ynite a reasonable assumption to make? 


Mr. Mather.—We hope to get within 1 per cent. at any rate. We are 
advised that we caunot get absolutely the maximum yield on the new type 
of mill; hand operated mills can give better vields than this type of unit 
can, possibly half to one per cent. or something like that. But subject to 
that proviso we estimate that we will get our practice in the course of a 
few years on to practically the same Jevel as in England. 


President.-With regard to spelter consumption it is rather a thorny 
question that T ain trying to raise again, that it is time that you approxi- 
mated to the British practice in a matter such as the consumption of 
spelter. There is mo reason why you should not if we give you another 
period of seven years? 








Mr. Mather. -We shall be disappointed if we don’t do that by the end 
of the seven vear period but we have found it verv diffieult to get the 
improvements which we Med at and hoped for. We find it more difficult 
to attain tle jmprovemen® here than in any other part of our operations. 


President.—Why is that? 
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_ Mr. Mather.—Pervhaps we have not been very fortunate in the selection 
of our men; on the other hand, we had certain misfortunes which were 
outside our control such as this: We brought out a galvaniser about 18 
months ago; he did not settle down very comfortably and he made a little 
Improvement i our spelter consumption, buat not very much. We then 
brought out another: he was beginning to make definite progress und he 
unfortunately died in the hot weather of this year. We have now brought 
out another manu. but we still have to see what he can do. He has arrived 
only a few weeks ago. 1 mention this as indicating what we are aiming at. 
We are keeping on working at this and if we find that the man in charge 
of the galvanising plant is not producing the result we expect, we will do 
something at a very early date. , 

President. elf the present consumption of spelter is high as compared 
with other countries, to some extent it is to be explained with reference to 
incidental circumstances of this sort 

Mr. Mather.~ That is so. : 

President. So that once these incidental factors are eliminated there is 
really no reason why your consumption of spelter should not practically be 
the: same as the consumption in a British works? 


Mr. Mather.—Once we have had time to trgin up the necessary men. 

President.—Fourteen years is sufficient time! If we give another seven 
vears tt is 14 vears 2 

Mr. Mather.—We certainly expect.te. get near to it by the end of that 
time. 

Dresident.—There is another’question which is rather difficult and that 
is, to what extent we should he justified in obringing down the average cost 
of sheets as compared with the Jannary-Juue figure as a result of the 
operations with vour two new sheet amits, of take it it involves two ques- 
tions, first what is going io be the ultsmate cost which you expect to 
attain on the new sheet mills, whatvis the ultimate cost vou are going to 
get on the old sheet mill at the end of the seven year period and the 
weighted average of these on the respective types of the two plants, 

Mr. Mather.—We do not expeetcany teduction of the cost on the old, 
sheet mill. 

President, ~All—in reduction «ue to inerease ino outpub or anything of 
that kind ¥ 

Mr, Mather—We do not expect any reduction by improvement in_ the 
efficiency on the old mills. Ohviously if with cheaper bar we maintained 
the output on the old mill, the cost of black sheets will be less. 

President. —That is consequential, 

Mr. Mather.—Certain parts of the expenses will be spread over a larger 
tonnage. On our cost sheets of even the old mils we get the benefit of 
that reflected. 

President.—What do you estimate on the new sheet mill? 

Mr. Mather.—We expect to get our total costs on the new units down 
to ahout Rs. 10 lower than on the old units. 

President.—What is the latest cost that vou have got in the new sheet 
unit ? 

Mr. Mather.—We have just received the October cost sheets. On this 
allocation for the month of October we reported the cost of black sheets on 
the new sheet mill at Rs, 12 below the cost on the old unit. 

President.—What are the actual figures? 

Mr. Mather. 793 and 91-7. 

President. --That is a difference of 12-4. 

Mr. Mather.—yYes. 

President.—When did the new sheet unit stare work? 


Mr. Mather.—About the beginning of April. 
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President.—Assuming that you have got no improvement on the old sheet 
mill, are you suggesting that this difference of Rs. 12 would be narrowed 
down? 


Mr. Mather.—t am not sure that this is a permanent one. T ain looking 
at it in a slightly different light from that. When we get two units going, 
our costs over the whole output will be Rs. 10 lower than if we had been 
making the whole tonnage on the old unit. [ think you will realise this is 
a somewhat artificial division of the cost between the two groups. 

President.—Why ? 

Mr. Mather. -The distribution of so many of the more or less standing 
expenses in the department. For instance when we started this division 
the costs on the old units appeared for a time to rise. That T think is 
largely due to the difficulty of getting a perfectly equitable sub-division. 

President. -Uhat is all these exhibits and things of that kind. 

Mr. Mather. Partly the exhibits and partly the standing costs in the 
different service departments; for instance the consumption of electricity 
for cranes is very difficult to divide in any lard and fast manner. There 
is the miscellaneous charges. labour charges, pay of Superintendent and 
foremen- - all these are costs standing by themselves for a particular mill, 

President Assuming for the moment that is the position, what do you 
build on that ? 

Mr. Mather-—Our average cost when we have uo new units operating 
will be about Rs. 10 Jower than the costs on the basis of operating old units 
only. 

President.--That is rather acconfusingereply and Eb will tell vou why. 
Tam trying jusi for the moment to-get an idea of the expenditure to which 
you can reduce the cost of vour news sheetounit as compared with the old 
sheet mill unit. Th you ave coli to adopt a different basis of allocation, 
then the cosi of the old sheet mil may go down and the cost of the new 
sheet mill will go up. 

Mr. “Mather.—-Yes, that might Jiappen, The method we have adopted 
ot allocating the standing charges is as good as we could devise, but no 
such method can be absolately correct. I) am merely mentioning it just vo 
show that minor differences should not he cregarded as absolutely essential. 
We did show at first that the/cost of production on the old units rose over 
the cost of production on the old) units, when nothing but the old units 
was operating. It is a difficult costing problem and it is not entirely sur- 
prising that some such effect occurred, 

President. -Siupposing there was no difference in the allocations as vou 
made them for January-June 1933, and the difference between the costs on 
the old sheet mill and the uew sheet mill in October is Rs. 124 without 
any change in the allocations on the old sheet mill, cannot T take a diftfer- 
ence of Rs, 14 as perfectly reasonable at the end of a seven vear period 
taking the old sheet costs on the basis of Januars-dune 1933!  £ should be 
surprised if vou are not able to reach that margin. 


Mr. Mather.—The average costs on all our outpat at the end of 7 years 
would be about Rs. 15 Jess than the average cost of our output in January- 
June. We ought to get somewhere near that. 


Mr. Dalel.—lt is a differenve that you anticipate at the end of 7 vears ? 

President.—Yes. 

Mr. Dalal.—The difference between the old and the new mill? 

President... The difference between the average costs of sheet as shown 
in January-June 1933, taking the cost of sheets on the old sheet mill and 
the new unit and taking the weighted average in January-June and taking 
the awrage of the whole sheet plant at the end of the seven year period-— 
not as an average but at the end of the reduction of Rs. 15 from January- 
June 

Mr. Mather,—You deduge that from Rs, 12. 
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President. -And tho possibility of an increase in the output on the 
new unit as compared with tho output on the old. 

Mr. Mather. That of course is always in terms of 24 yvauge, 

President. —Uhere is just one other point | want to raise. All throngh 
your representation you make references to various general improvements 
that you contemplate, the possibility of reducing the cost in the service 
departments, the possibility. of elesing down the old) bar amills. further 
improvement jn your lnbour @osts, the increase in the output which is 
contemplated-—taking all the general Quprovements of this kind into account, 
you provide for about Rs, 165 lakhs for general improvements of various 
kinds. Taking the cumulative effect of all these we should be justified in 
presuming an over all reduction of over and above the specific reductions 
that you have®contemplated., | should like to get an approximate estimate 
of that not as an average but at the end of the period as a sort of goal, 

Mr. Mather. -A-uumber of items is of a yeneral nature. Vor instance 
take rolling stock, railway tracks, equipment for machine shops and so on. 
They will have little appreciable effect on the costs themselves, The boiler 
and the power plant will be required mainly to put us in a position to get 
additional power which we shall veed for Mr. Tndra Singh and for the 
new units ultimately. We shall vaturally put ap a plant of somewhat more 
efficient kind than we have in operation now. The prisnary object) of a 
good many of these items is not that we should be able to get substantial 
reductions in our operating costs on those accounts, 

President. -They are not the sort of things that will make a direct reduc- 
tion, because they have no direct reaction. 

Mr. Mather.—No. 

President.— All these things -genevally tend to impreve the general 
standards of efficiency which must be reflected on the costs, 

Mr. Dalal... Unless these improvements ‘are made, we will not get the’ 
estimated reductions in the specifie cases. 

President. These improvements that you suggest help the eflicient work- 
ing and at the same time in addition to that they improve the general 
standard. Even take the first two-items better conditions. Unless Tndian 
labour is hopelessly bad, you must expect te get better sort of work. 


Mr. Mather.—Indian labour is by ne nieans hopelessly bad. 


President.—L am not suggesting these are items which you can measure 
witlt scientific precision, buf we should be justified when making provisions 
of this kind of expenditure to postulate a certain amount of reduction due 
to the improvement in the general standard of efficiency. T am not asking 
you to attempt to make any scientific calculation of each item, but to give 
me a general indication of the sort of reductian that you expect from an 
all round improvement and standards of eflicieney apart from any capital 
improvemeats. Your labour costs, you have not reached the final stage and 
there ought to be improvement. The old bar sills you have closed down 
and that would improve the position. tno the service departments there 
eshould be a great deal of improvement and that musi. be reflected in the 
casts. 

Mr. Dalal.— Imprevements in the service departments will certainly he 
reflected in the costs. J think it will be extremely difficult to put down 
any figure. 

President.—¥ recognise the difficulty as much as you do, but we are 
in the wnegymfortable position of making these impossible estimates. We 
have to tell the Government what we consider to be the possible reductions, 
tt is a very difficult position. but we have goi to make the hest. of it. 
Rs. 5 seems fo he a very nice figure to tuke at the end of 7 years. 

Mr. Mather---That is a very large sum. That. represents Rs. 26 lakhs 
a year on this production. 


President. Mark you, not us an average during the period, so that the 
average is Rs, 2}. 
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Mr. Mather-—That means Rs. 13 lakhs a year on this programme, 

President.—If you cannot get Rs. 2) as an average reduction due to 
general improvements in the standards of efficiency over a pertod of seven 
years, L should feel less proud of the Tata lron and Steel Company than 
at present. 

Mr. Dalot.-- That would be a very great pity, but these are improvements 
of a very general nature -improvements in the water supply, sanitation ot 
the town. If you estimate separately the geductions im the costs that we 
would make on the specific improvements of a direct nature and over and 
ahove that take Rs. 5 a ton for general improvements . 

President.—Naine your price. 

Mr, Atha.—What about the improvement in the 22” mill 

Mr. Mather.—lmprovement in the 22” mill will lead to a reduction in 
casts, when it comes. : 

Mr. Dalal. “The coke ovens and the by-product plant would cost Rs, 160 
lakhs. Would von show a reduction in the cost separately and then again 
take this into account? 

President. —That has already been allowed for in any reduction which 
may be suggested on coke and iron and so on. 

Mr, Mather.— We lave assumed that we would be getting our labour to 
work more efficieutly. 

President.~ This ts a very nebulous kind of factor that we are con- 
sidering which doesn’t admit of preeisevealculation, Perhaps it is a matter 
of bargain. [ am suggesting Rs 15, 

Mr. Dalal.--There is very little lett and what is left is really necessary 
to make the specific improvements effective, 

President. -As Mr, Atha pointed out the closing down of the old bar 
mill does make a reduction. [tis a definite factor. Serviee departments 
admit of improvemeut in the costs 

Mr. Mather.—- Yes. 

Mr. Atha— May £ just read the items of capital expenditure given jn 
vour statement 19? For the 22" nil) vou have given the estimated cost as 
Rs. 30 Jakhs. 

Mr, Mather. -Yes 

Mr. Atha. -Jf you remove the old bar all, it would cheapen the pro- 
duction of lighter sections that you now rol} on the 28" mill and would 
lead to improvement in the cost. 

Mr. Mather,—Uudoubtedly, 

Mr, Atha.—Brieck-making plant, you expect considerable economies, 

Mr, Mather. —¥es. 

Mr. Atha. -Boiler and power plant -that would provide the extra power 
you need and would reduce the generating costs. 

Mr. Dalal. -—This is the sort of thing which is necessary if we are ta 
achieve the other improvements at all. 

Mev, Atha.—So far ay it cheapens current, it certainly is a saving that 
ought to be included in the figure we are discussing. Equipment for 
machine shops is a part of the service department. 

Mr, Mather. -That is a gradual replacement. Every year we get two or 
three machines completely worn out. 

Myr, Atha.- Caleining kilns is likely to make some improvement in the 
costs. Ttems 14 and 15, rolling stock aud railway tracks 

Mr. Dalal. Unless we have them. we would not be able to carry ow 
materials. They are essential for our ordinary routine work, 


Mr, Atha.—Theyv are rt merely extensions? 


Mr. Marhery.- So fav as railway tracks are concerned, extension is very 
small. <A provision of Rs. 5 lakhs for 7 years ou that account is very small, 
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As far as the rolling stock is concerned, that will go to replace worn-out 
locomotives. 

Mr, Atha,—No. 18, measuring instruments for steam, electricity and gas. 

Ay, Mather.—That will all come under the better utilisation of the waste 
gases. We have taken that into account in estimating our reduction in coal 
consiinption, 

Mv, Dalal.—That has alveady been taken into account. 

Myr, Athu.—To get the resuit, you would bave to spend this amount. 

Mr, Mather.--We cannot get the best utilisation of coke oven gas with- 
out adequate measuring equipment, 

_ Mr, Atha,—It is absolutely impossible to divide up the benefits but it 
is obvious that you cannot get the results without this expenditure. 

Mv, Mather.—Yes. We have already said that: we expect to get ulti- 
mately down to 2:27 tons. 

President.—In respect of the items which you admit may result ‘in 
substantial reductions apart from all reductions due to the 22” mill and 
the improvements in the service departments, taking these specific cases 
into account only, what kind of general reduction would you suggest? 

Mr. Atha.—There are other items like thé re-heating furnace for the 
28” mill, annealing furnace for plate mill, etc. 

Mr, Mather.—It would not lead to reduction in costs to any appreciable 
extent. At present we do occasionally miss orders for annealed plates 
because we cannot anneal bigger ones The main object of this furnace is 
to help the plate mill. Weetannot attord to have the interruption of 
sending plates to the sheet mill, It is reflected in the tonnage of plates 
which we expect to he able i make. : 

Mr, Atha.—Which will have reflections in the costs? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, We have pointed ont already that the tonnage of 
plates which we have estimated is bigger’ than the total consumption of 
plates in India for the last two years. In order to get that, even allowing 
some increase in the demand, we have to! bé able to take orders for annealed 
plates if they are offered. 

President.--What is the use of producing more than the country can 
take? 

Mr. Mather. —Allowing tor an inerease in the demand? 

President.—This increase in output is one of the factors which we are 
considering in respect of over-production. ; 

My. Mather.—It would not lead to any appreciable reduction. in the cost 
of plates. We expect to he able to scl) 35,000 tons on an average instead 
of 32,000 or 38,000 tons, ; 

Mr. Athn.—Vt is bound to be reflected in the costs? 

Mr. Dalal.—As you will realise, it is very difficult to put a figure on 
1 should be inclined to put it at a rupee per ton on 


general reductions. 
‘ 


the average. 
Mr. Natesan.—What is your basis for that calculation? 
My. Walal.—it is admitted that it is very diffieult. 
President —It is very dificult but we cannot confess that we are beaten. 
Mr. Nutesun.--Mr. Mather has said that there is likely to he a little 
appreciable improvement here and there but many little appreciable improve- 
ments would mean some substantial reduction. 
President.--Mr. Atha, would you like to raise that point at this stage? 





Mr. Atha:—The total expenditure on these items is Rs. 165 lakhs. If 
you get & per cent. on that, it comes to Rs. 23 per ton. But some of the 
items are going to bring in much more than & per cent. It is necessary 
for vou therefore to get the increased output. 

Mr. Mather.—I agree with some of them. Any reduction discussed so 
far purely on the basis of first six months of this year is a fair figure to 
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take. When all these things are accomplished and the increased output 
obtained, it seems to me that moderate adjustments may be possible. 

Mr. Dalal.--In some of the specific items reductions already estimated 
or proposed to be estimated are so fine that one would like to make some 
allowance. Take this Rs. 15 reduction. I really don’t see how it has been 
arrived at. 

Mr. Athu.—The October figure for the new sheet mill unit is Rs, 15 less 
than the average cost for the first 6 months of this year. 

President. -[ dowt think that there is any doubt about Rs. 1. 

Mr. Dalal.—We will try and work it. 


_ President.—L think that is a figure which can be substantiated. There 
is no doubt that this Jast figure of over all reduction is difficulteto estimate. 
It is one of the matters on which we must exercise such judgment as we can 
muster. 


Mr. Mather... We will certainly try to help you. 

President.—Coming to Chapter VI, your main point in the first three 
or four paragraphs of this Chapter is to suggest a proportion of local ex- 
penditure to expenditure on foreigu materials different from what the Tariff 
Board took in 1926? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.---Your suggestion js that local expenditure should be taken 
at two fifths instead of one fifth of the total expenditure and that is based 
upon your experience of recent capital works, over a period of five or six 
vents. 

sa. Dalal. —Yes. 

President.--You have senuows ow detailed Statement for a period of seven 
years in which the imports work ont at 47°2 per cent. and the local expen- 
diture 52:6 per cent. which is roughly halfund half, 


Mr. Ualal.—Yes. 
President.—Your contention is that it more then justifies ? 


Mr. Dalat. Yes. 


President.—There are just a/tew small points 1 am raising in connection 
with that. The analysis that sow have sent refers to a capital expenditure 
of Rs. 258 lakhs. 


Mr. Dalal.--Yes. 


President. The total capital expenditure during that period was Rs. 350 
lakhs? 


Mr, Dalal. --Yes. 
President.~1{ you esclude collieries it is Rs. 3386 lakhs. 
Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 


President.--Would a complete analysis make a difference to the position ? 
1 will tell von why that point occurred to me because the proportion 
between expenditure on imports and Jocal expenditure varies considerably 
from year to year. Hf you take for example the two years 1928-29 and 
1980-31 and when you take a rather limited range of capital expenditure 

and there was no substantial capital expenditure--aud try to work out. 
an analysis on a basis of straight forward average. { aim not quite certain 
whether it would necessarily reflect the position at the time when the 
bulk of this initial expenditure was incurred. Jt may or it may not. Tt 
rather indicates, hut indication is very different from confirmation. To 
take a small capital expenditure spread over a number of years and a 
number of miscellancous things in which the proportion between the local 
expenditurg and expenditure on imports varies from time to time and to 
take that as w necessary reflection of the large amount of capital expen- 
diture which was incurred in tho initial stages seems to me to be a pro- 
position which is somewhat bigger than we ean accept on these materials, 
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Mr. Dalal.t think that it would be difficult, but I don’t think it is 
entirely impossible to justify this from the records of the Company. 

President.—That is perfectly true. 

Mr, Dalal.—I submit that cortain general considerations might indicate 
our point of view. 

President.—Tho Tariff Board went into this question in 1926 and arrived 
at this conclusion. J am not in a position at present to state on what 
materials the Tariff Board ‘came to that conclusion, You are not im a 
position to give us data with regard to the initial capital expenditure or 
even for a considerable part of this capital expenditure you are not in 
a position to give us data. All that you can tell us is that the capital 
expenditure that vou have incurred since 1926 seems to indicate in certain 
ee 3 sea. sbe 5c 

Dalal.--We submit that it indicates for the whole of the period. 
ae —But it is not very helpful. {ft may be right, but it is not 
necessarily right. What ! have to do jis to take these sample cases that 
you have now resuscitated and say in the light of these sample cases the 
conclusion arrived at by the Tariff Board in respect of Rs. 15 crores has 
got to be revised. 

Mr. Dalal.--T submit that these are not precisely sample cases. This is 
our total expenditure. 

President.—Tt is something less than the total. ‘The total was Rs, 350. 
This is about Rs. 250. 

Mr, ‘Dalal.—But this is our total.expenditure in the works itself, The 
balanes of expenditure was in the town. Practically the whole of that was 
of a local nature. 


President.—Can you tell us in-regard to what you call local expenditure 
how much of that covers materials, say, like steel, the prices of which are 
regulated by import prices? 

Mr, Dalal—Some small proportion of it. 

President.- Can you give us any data in regard to that point? Obviously 
T take it that a considerable part of) vour local expenditure is expenditure 
on materials, prices of which are determined by import prices and unless 
vou can eliminate that, your analysis will not throw any light. Supposing 
you took steel from your own works, the prices of which would obviously 
be determined by import prices, that factor had to be taken into account. 

Aly. Mather.—For all purposes of construction and operation we use steel 
at a small percentage over our own works, costs, 


President.- To the extent that local expenditure is expenditure on ieears 
we cannot take the variation of the import prices into account but the ex- 
penditure on materials may reflect to a substantial extent the price of im- 
ported materials. 


Mr. Mather.—¥es, in some cases, but not for bricks and things like that. 


President. -You have got to give us an analysis. T am entirely in the 
dark as to the proportion of materials which are determined by import prices. 


Mr, Mather.— A very large proportion of the local expenditure was done 
on a contract basis. 


President: Then what I would say is that the data are not sufficiently 
convincing. In the first place vou are not able to give us an analysis 
spread over a period of years of a vast range of miscellaneous expenditure 
and you ask us to deduce from that the proportion of local expenditure and 
the expenditure on imports for the whole of the capital expenditure ineurred 
in the initial stages. Over and above that, in this local expenditure you 
cannot tell us how much of that expenditure is on materials which aro 
regulated by imports in respect of prices. 


Mr. Dalal.—-May T submit that to the exceat to which thg actual expen- 
diture refers to.a much earlier period, it will probably be re that this 
is an understatement heeruse a very Targe part of the expenditure would 
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have been incurred on things like the acquisition of land, building of 
houses, building a waterworks, sewage works and things of that kind, where 
the greater part of the expenditure would have been entirely local. Tuas~ 
much as this is not a complete statemeut—several lakhs are omitted—if you 
wish, we will try uud make out a statement as complete as possible. In 
so far as we have omitted the expenditure on the town, it is something 
which tells in our favour rather than otherwise because, practically the 
whole of that expenditure would also be local expenditure. The point 
that yon have raised about the expenditure bn steel and things of that 
kind which is governed by import prices may be an important point. To 
the extent to which we are able to elucidate it, if you wish, we will try to 
do it. Stil J sabmit that this jis very mach an understatement. In 
accordance with this, more than hall the expenditure is local, whereas the 
proportion that we are claiming is a very much smaller one. T think that 
the data which we have given and the further data which we may be able 
to supply to you will afford sufficient indication to you to arrive at the 
same conclusion as we have arrived at. 


President. -Yes, if you will give us some facts that will throw light on 
the difficulties [ have pointed out. 


Mr, Dalal. -Yes. 

President.—The important question we have to consider here is the 
variation in the prices of machinery, that is to say we take a certain pro- 
portion of your capital expenditure as expenditure on machinery and plant 
and in fixing the replacement value,we have got to take into account. 
many other factors such as thes proportion-in which the machinery prices 
have varied as compared with 1926-27. Nowowe have received very little 
information which throws any light on the variation of machinery prices. 
Have vou anv information at all? 


Mr. Dalol.—T think we have. J do not Know whether we have submitted 
that. 
President.—We have not received any information. 


Mr. Mather. ~Our difficulty there is that we have nothing which is at 
all comprehensive on this point because! iteis only im rare cases that we 
buy machinery identical with what we have hought a few years previously. 
We took out a few cases, cranes for iustanec which we are buying frequently 
and we found that in 1931 or 1982 the cost of our cranes was approximately 
the same in rupees as il was five or six vears previously. 


President.—What we are concerned with is the price in rupees which 
reflects the exchange and the duties now levied on machinery. 


Mr. Mather—We have two other cases where we bought similar 
machines during the last year or two and the prices again were identical, 
These were big 156” shears; we bought two new ones recently and the price 
is identical with the price at which we got the original shears. We have 
also recently installed a new corrugating machine in the sheet mill from the 
same maker as the maker of the original corrugating machine which was 
ordered about 1920 or 1921 and the price again is practically the same. 
Admittedly this machine is a somewhat better machine. 


President.---What we did was this: we thought the kind of heavy 
machinery which come somewhat near yours is the sort of machinery em- 
ployed, say, bv engineering firms; they come nearer your machinery, jute 
machinery and so on, and we wrote to engineering firms and the replies 
we have received rather confirms what you say now. 


Mr. Mather.—Take the corrugating machines. Although bought from 
the same firm, those bought in 1920 and the one in 1932, the dealers’ price 
is higher in 19382 by 700 dollars. “We regard it as a better and more 
robust machine but it is eseeatially of the same capacity. The 156” shear 
weehought in September 192Q from an American concern cost us Rs. 19,600 
f.o.r. Calentta. Four years iater we bought two of these machines at i 
peice af Rs. 19,300 from an Enelish firme Much the same is the case with 
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cranes. There has been uv appreciable fall in the cost of the kind of 
machinery we buy since 1926. 

President.—The only point at present is that taking that part of the 
capital expenditure whieh has been incurred on machinery and plant, in 
the light of the variations in prices when we last considered the question, 
is any reduction to be made in the replacement value in the light of varia- 
tions in the price of imported machinery and plant? You are suggesting 
a reduced rate of interest on working capital, 6 per cent. Is that the 
sort of interest which you will be able to get? 

Mr. Mather.—Not to-day. 

President.—At what rate you get it now? 

Mr. Mather.—8} per cent. to 4 per cent on some of our loans. We are, 
however, lodéking at an average for seven years and we estimate 6 per cent. 

President.--And as far as working capital is concerned [ don’t think 
there is any circumstance which justifies a reduction in the proportion ? 

Mr. Mather.—No, We have given you details of that. 

President.—Vheo only other question with regard to overheads is the ques- 
tion of the allowance, agents’ commission, head office and so on. I think 
Rs. 10 lakhs that we have allowed is on the whole a moderate provision, 

Mr. Mather.—-Yes. 

President.—The usual practice as far as T know is 10 per cent. of the 
profit before depreciation is set aside. Actually this figure of Rs. 10 lakhs 
is 10 per cent. of the profit on a fair capitalisation after depreciation is set 
aside. 

Mr. Mather.—This 10 lakhs that we mention here is not 10 lakhs that 
goes to the agents firm. Over Rs. 5 lakhs of sit is actual expenditure on 
the Head Office, ete. 

President.—What 1 anean is, it is-reallyoa very moderate figure. 

Mr. Mather.--The Steel Company’s agreement with its agents does pro- 
vide a very moderate and much smaller remuneration than that is common 
in India to managing agents. 

President.—You ask that no deduction should be made from this state- 
ment on account of surplus on pig iron: can you give us a statement of 
the average surplus on pig to) January 19339, Give it for 1930-31, 1931-32 
and 1932-33. 

Mr, Dalal.—Tt is a minus figure during the last two years. 

Aly. Mather.--Take statement 18, column.4; it is a minus figure for the 
last two vears. 

President.—In taking this figure of 120,000 tons as the approximate 
surplus that vou ean sell, what is the sort of data on which you base that’ 
I expect you assunic that exports to Japan would be on the reduced hasis 
of the past 18 inonths or two years and then you assume, L suppose, an 
export of 60,000 to 70,000 tons to the United Kingdom ? 

My. Mather.~ Vt cannot be a very precisely calculated figure. 

President.—There is just one other point. If you look at table 3 does 
it make any difference to the Company if the overheads aud profits were 
calculated on a uniform basis? 


Mather.—No, T don't think it does very much. 


President.—The average would be 37-5, The only trouble is, suppose 
you redneed the figure on galvanised sheets to 37:5, the other figures approxi- 
mate so close to 87-5 that the only way yon can do it is by raising it on 
tinbar and billets on which you get only your contract price. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. The main difficulty will then be that if vou are to 
raise the average on tinbar and billets it will be beyond our possibility to 
recover it. ‘ 

President.—Your price in the agreement with the Tinplate Conipanty will 
wo aoe n considerably 2 
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Mr. Mather.—That depends on the amount of protection given. 

President.—They have asked: for Rs. 43 instead of Rs. 48 and wa can’t 
possibly give them more than they have asked. Straightaway there is a 
possibility of reduction. 

Mr. Mather.—Therefore the agreement goes on the present hasis. The 
hasis of payment is automatically changed. Tt will become 1[/3rd of the 
f.o.b. price of Welsh tinplate which T gather would be somewhere about 
Rs. 68, which would be somewhat Tess than our fair selling price. Tf we 
raise our overheads on that from Rs. 24 to Rs. 37 there ix no way of 
making it up. 

President.—\t is arbitrary. You take works cost into account, you 
take marketing conditions into account and then vou fix yous overheads. 
Tn the last resort it is an arbitrary agreement. Fach manufacturer has 
got his own way of fixing on-costs. The only basis nitimately from a purely 
business point of view is to do it on what the traffie can bear. 

Mr. Mather.— That is a principle which I would be prepared to accept. 

Mr. Wiles —T propose to deal first with the town expenditure. Have 
you got a copy of the town budget? 

Mr. Mather.—We have. 

Mr. Wiles..-1 propose to make a short statement and you can interrupt 
me if it requires correction. The inclusion of the whole town expenditure 
in your costs has been criticised by a good mauy people at various times. 
Tt has even been suggested by one economist that it would be entirely 
excluded; that it should be entirelysexelnded and run as a separate enter- 
prise, Your answer to that would be thatsin the conditions in which the 
Jamshedpur town was founded and im the ¢ondition in which the Local 
Government is at present, the Tata Iron and Steel Company had no option. 
They were bound to build the town and provide amenities tor their 
workmen and in fact you claim that geuerous as you have been, you are 
doing probably not more than is being done by similar up to date industries 
in other parts of the world. [ therefore won't say any more about the 
general inclusion of the town expenditure in your works cost. But cir- 
cumstances have changed and now you have got a considerable extrancous 
population; the growth of the industry has attracted a considerable popula- 
tion which is only indirectly dependent on the steel industry itself, and I 
propose to ask you a few questions about the criticism that the free supply 
of what we might call municipal services to the outsiders cannot be justified 
at the expense of the Company. YF have made here a summary of the 
concessions; T will just run rapidly through it and you can tell us whether 
they are free or paid for in part. Water supply is entirely free? 

Mr. Dalal—To a part of the town but not to shopkeepers whom we 
charge for the service rendered, 

Mr. Wiles.--Electricity [ suppose is paid for in part? 

Myr. Dalal.-— It is paid for by everybody to whom it is supplied. 

Mr. Wiles.—J was thinking of lighting of roads, 

Mr. Dalal.--Road lighting is free. 

Mr. Wiles.—Flousehold lighting and fans are paid for? 

Mr. Dalal.—-Yes. 

Mr. Wiles.Sanitation is free? 

Myr, Dalal. -There is a small conservancy cess being levied. 

Mr. Wiles—Js that in respect of the sanitary arrangements of yonr 
sewage plant? 

Mr. Datal.-We do not allocate this expenditure against any particular 
item. - 

Mr, (¥jles.--I have another heading here of Tlealth and Conservancy. 

Mr. Dalal.—That is the same thing. 

Mr. Wiles.—You recover some small amount in bye-products? 


Mr. Daial.—yYes. 
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Mr, Wiles. Medical relief is entirely free? . 

“Mr.. doalal—Not quite entirely. HH our doctor visits the house of uon- 
employees he charges them and also for medicines to non-employees recently 
a small charge bas been levied. 

Mr. Wiles.—Hospital treatment is lree? 

Mr. Dalal:—Not for non-employees. 

Mr. Wiles. Is education she same or entirely free? 

Mr: Dalal.--Small fees are being charged except for the Company's 
employees’ sons in the lower classes. Fo am not quite sure but T think that 
is the position. : 

Mr. Wilexs—House accommodation is paid for in part; you don’t actually 
recover the total amount? 

Mr: Dalal.- ‘We recover 3-9 per cent. before allowing for interest and 
depreciation, ‘To all intents and purposes we do not provide honse accom- 
modation to anybody but the Company's employees and they pay for it. 
Non-employees who are resident in Jamshedpur have to provide their own 
housing. 

ALr. Wiles.—For roads vou get nothing? 

Mr. Dalal. -No,. 

Mr. Wiles.—Welfare services are entirely free ’ 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes, but those again are only for company’s servants, 

Mr. Wiles. —You recover nothing for general town adininistration ? 

Mr, Dalal.--No. 

Mr, Wiles.—Public safety, town guard=aiid so on? 

Mr. Dalal.--That is for purposes of the works, not for law and order but 
for looking after the Company’s property. 

Mr. Wales—-And what you call your ‘Tisco Hotel you run for your 
employees? 

Mr. Mather. No, mainly for visitors who come on business tor the 
Company, We are running it at a loss. 

Mr, Wiles—1 will just run throuzh, the list of welfare services :---First 
aid, Iee and soda water, Boots’ to millworkers, Washhouses, Women’s Rest 
Houses, Maternity Benefit, Disublement Compensation, Recreation including 
vuemas, Football and other sports, Pienies aud the Dairy Farm and so on, 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 


Mr. Wiles. —In the note you suppiedstoe as regarding the administration 
of the town in future you have given us to understand that vou have been 
in correspondence with the Government of Bihar and Orissa for some years 
on this subject and the conclusion we can derive is that the existings type 
of administration is not likely to be changed in the near future. 


Mr. Mather.—There have been several atiempts at intervals to work 
out an alternative method of administration but nothing has been found 
practicable in the present state of the provincial finances. 


Myr, Wiles.—That is to say the Company supplies essential services such 
us those T have mentioned just now and the Notified Area Committee 
tecovers a little revenue of its own for purposes like the control of markets. 
roads, buildings, public vehicles and so on? 


Myr, Mather, Yes; that is very small, 


Mr. Wiles —Then the question remains to what extent if at all vow 
are failing to recover from the outside public anything on account of 
services you render them. In trying to calculate some figure, I have 
worked on these.lines. {[f you take your town budget, I take it that each 
of the following items does cover some service tc : utsiders--Generar Adminis- 
tration, Water Works, Sewage, Roads, Healt Mospitals, Bublic Safety, 
Gardens and Education. They are all items which are enjoyed by the out- 
siders as well as by your own employees. 
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Mr. Mather—-" Public safety? covers mainiy chowhkidars and durwans. 

Mr. Wiles---1 will oxelude public safety. J notice that out of Kstate 
Management No. 2 yon make considerable profit and I take it that the 
profit which you make out of the Estate Management can fairly be said 
to cover some of the expenditure on the other heads. 1 would thereforo 
exclude from this list I have given you roads, public safety and gardens. 
There is nothing else which would come under that head 

Mr. Mather.—Except that there is a balance left over for contribution 
towards the expenditure on the others. 

Mr. Wiles.---1 will take that into consideration. 1 have tried to make 
some estimate of the outside population, You have not been able to give 
us any definite estimates. So T have proceeded on these lines, Your total 
population at Jamshedpur is 83,000 of whom 24,000 are under 15 and 33,000 
under 20. Taking those figures as a rough guide I take 24 dependents to 
each worker as being approximately correct. That gives us a work popula- 
tion of 70,000 leaving 13,000 outsiders. Can we take that as being a rea- 
sonable figure for outsiders? 

Mr. Dalal.—In outsiders would you include the employees of the Asso- 
ciated Companies and their dependents? 


Mr. Wiles.—Would this 13,000 include those? J suppose it would not 
Mr. Dalal. -1 think on a rough estimate it would not be unreasonable 


to assume that there are 10,0UU people in the town who do not belong to us or 
to any of the Associated Companies. 


Myr. Wiles. The figure of 13,000 presumably includes all the Associated 
industries. The figure of 24 dependents would, apply to them as well. 

Mr. Mather.- In that event, 2} dependents in addition to the worker 
himself involves multiplying the number of employees by 34. In arriving 
at 70,000 employees and dependents you have thus taken 20,000 employees. 
There are more than 20,000 employees plus the employees of the Tinplate 
Jompany. We ourselves have shown an average attendance of 18,000 men 
but the number on our books would. be 27,000 or 22,000. There is a con- 
siderable number of people working in the Tinplate Company. 

Mr. Wiles.—-So you think to that extent omy figures wiJl require correc- 
tion. 

Mr. Dalal.—Tt may not he unreasonable to assume that there are about 
10,000 outsiders. 

Mr, Wiles.—Tn allocating, expenditure, we cannot of course follow 
directly the population basis, but it will do as a rough guide. 


Mr. Dalal. -J. do not know; because there are large proportions of the 
population to whom barring roads and general services. hardly any services 
are rendered. Sewage does not apply to the whole town. Water supply 
does not also apply to the whole town. In the case of the Associated Com- 
panies’ which are in the eastern part of the town, the lighting is looked 
after by them. 


Mr. Wiles. So that to that extent 1/7th would be too large a propor- 
tion to be debitable to outside? 

Mr. Dalal.- T certainly think so. 

Mr, Wiles. -10 per cent. would be 1/8th. That gives us a figure of 
about a lakb. 


Mr. Dalal—My point is that there is very little that we do beyond 
allowing them ihe benefit of the general town administration, such as the 
use of our roads and street lighting. 


Myr. Wiles.—I am trying to get something more definite than a vague 
statement of that sort. There is tho general administration of the town. 
They must share in that Whether they share in sewage, T cannot say. 

Mr. Dalal.—Some of them may. It depends on the area in which they 
live. 
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Mr. Wiles.—Health. and conservancy they share. Hospital and medical 
relief they share. Gardens and Education they all share. 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes. 

Mr. Wileg.—I don’t think we should be far wrong if we took about 
1/8th of the total expenditure of this type which [ have taken out there 
as being debitable to outsiders which comes to roughly about a lakh of 
rupees. 

Myr. Mather.—You are now thinking of the gross expenditure? 

Ur. Wiles —Yes. The acinal recovery is about Rs. £.11,000 and the 
actual sum recoverable is Rs. !,34,000 

Mr. Dalal.—~Yes. 

Mr, Wiless—f have taken no consideration of the cost. of the capital 
expenditure on the town. That raises another complication. T really do 
vot know whether it is worth while going into it. But since the question 
has been raised, it is worth while to come to some conclusions on that point. 
T suppose when we reduced the-total capital expenditure of the Company 
to Rs. 124 crores, that was not allocated separately to the works and to 
the town ? 

Mr. Mather. No. 

Mr. Wiles —If we took it pro rata, arithmetically, should we be right? 

Mr. Mather. -T think the capital expenditure of the town will not he 
reduced in the same proportion. 

Mr. Wiles. ¥ will coutine myselfstosprinciples, because [ shall have to 
alter these figures. It will be necessary to-distribute the capital expendi- 
ture on the town in the same way as TF have distributed the annual expen- 
diture. 

Mr, Mather.—yYes, but not in the same: proportion. 

Mr, Wiles. T have followed this system. (T exclude town buildings which 
stand at Rs. 120 lakhs as being entirely for the benefit of the employees, 
Part of the land charges must belong to the works only. 

Mr. Mather. Yhat Jand charge is) Rs, 2) lakhs at the last balance sheet 
which includes the cost of acquisition of land and of the town roads includ- 
ing the land oceupied by the works and the tind Jet out to the subsidiaries 
and the land not oceupied at all. 

My, Wiles —What part of that:would) you put to the town as such? 
Would Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 lakhs be a reasonable figure? 

Mr. Mather.—Possibly. 


Mr. Wiles. The expenditure on sanitary works, electrie light works and 
water works would all come definitely under the town ? 


Mr, Mather. Yes. 
Mr, Wiles. —That gives you a figure of about Rs. 116 lakhs. 


Myr, Mather.—-The water system is partly for the works, because the 
initial pumping of water from the river is a common supply to the works 
and to the town water works also. This item 10 on our last balance shect, 
riz., Rs. 51:9 lakhs, water system and sanitation, includes the cost of the 
original pumping station and the arrangements for pumping water for the 
supply of fresh water from the river and the main to the works, but not 
branches inside the works. Those are part of the capital expenditure and 
it also includes town water works. 


Mr, Wiles.—Can you give us any sort of distribution ? 


Mr. Mather.-On a rough estimate 2/3rd of that amount may represent 
the water supply to the town. 


_ Mr. Dalal.—Would it help the discussion at all if T mention roughly the 
Habre ne depreciation on the town capital expenditure is estimated at 
s. 5 lakhs? 


Mr. Wiles.—I can’t see how that is arrived at. 
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Mr. Dalul.—I could not give vou the details now, but that is the figure 
which we have beon working on. 

Mr. Wiles.-Yor what purpose were they worked ont? 

Mr. Dolal.--In connection with similar ideas as to what would happen 
if we had a Municipality and so on. This matter has been under considera- 
tion for a long time. 

Mr, Wiex.—I should like to have the total capital expenditure which 
you would include. 

Mr, Dalal.--Yes, we will give you the figures. 

President. And the rates at which vou worked it ont, 

Myr. Jialal. ~Yes. 

Mr. Wiles.---We will return then to the question referred to this morning 
about the provision in your cost sheets of certain expenditure, as I nnder- 
stand it, towards reserves for repdirs and renewals. The items in question 
in January—June 1933 period amount to the very considerable sum = of 
Rs. 14-46 lakhs. 

Mr. Dalal. -Yes. 

Mr. Wiles—These questions of reserves and depreciation are highly 
complicated and disputable. 1 don’t propose to deal with them m detail, 
but just tu give vou some primé facie conclusions which occur to me as an 
outsider, } understand that in addition to the regular expenditure on 
labour and materials on repairs given in vour monthly cost sheets, you 
have under various heads 2 certainsfixed sum which goes to a fund. Tn 
the statement, yon have given regarding these finds and the accumulations 
vou have given us items of expenditure against those funds for each year. 


Myr. Mather.—Yes. 


Mr, Wiles. What is there included. in those statements you have given 
us which is other than the regular expenditure on labour and materials which 
you show in your cost. sheets every month? 


Mr, Mather---There is practically nothing in those expenses which is 
not Jabour or materials in one form-or another, but there is no duplication. 
There is to inclusion in thac of expenditure on Tabour and materials which 
is showu elsewhere in the cost, sheets. ‘Phe main object of providing for 
certain parts of our expenditure=by means of a provision at a fixed rate 
rather than by entering the actual expendittire ai the time it occurs is to 
avoid very large fluctuations, becanse those-particular types of expenditure 
oceur at isregular intervals. When they occur, they are big amounts and 
there are other periods when there is no expenditure at all of that parti- 
cwar kind. In order therefore to prevent very large fluctuations in the 
current costs month by month which, might be large enough to make the 
costs useless for the purpose of comparison of progress and efficiency, we 
deal with these particular classes of expenditure by a provision at a wni- 
form rate per ton of product from the Sinking Fund. At the end of the 
year we take stock of the position, We have provided against each particu- 
jar fund a certain number of lakhs of rupees in the course of the year. 
We find we have actually spent on that particular head (which if J may repeat 
it, does nob in any way overlap any other item of expenditure in our costs) 
some smaller or larger sum as ayainst the total provision during the year. 


My. Wiles. T understand that. You make a sort of budget estimate in 
order to distribute the annual charges more or less equitably each month. 


Mr. Mather.—That is right. 
Mr. Wiles.—And divide it by 12 and put it into each month. 
Mr. Mather.—Yes. 


Mr. Wiles.—And to the extent to which that provision has been in 
excess, you have been accumulating a reserve from vour cost sheets which 
was not intended. 


Mr. Mather.—Yes. 
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Mr. Wdes.- It is really a sort of hidden reserve which | understand you 
have transferred at the end of the year to your repairs and renewal fund ? 

Mr, Mather.—At the end of the year we try to balance the repairs and 
renewal fund. Yor certain types otf this expenditure we think it wise to 
keep a reserve in hand, that reserve heing declared in the balance sheet as 
such. The existence of those reserves under each fund is brought into the 
account, The provisions are added to them and from that total is deducted 
the actual expenditure incurred in the year. If the result of that leaves 
the available reserve bigger than we think it desirable to keep, we transfer 
the balance to the profit and loss account by reducing the amount shown as 
actual expenditure on the production. In the Company's profit and loss 
account we reduce the total works expenditure by that amount so that we 
have not been building up any sort of hidden reserve, as any reserve which 
exists, is a declared reserve. Lt stands in our last balance sheet at Rs. 114 
lakhs. At the beginning of the current period of protection, it was Rs. 29 
lakhs. Instead of adding to the reserve, accumulating ‘a reserve under 
that head, we have drawn on previous reserves of the same amount which 
have been accumulated in previous years, because we have come to the 
conelusion that it was not necessary to keep such big amounts under that 
item—our object being to keep that item solely and simply for the purpose 
for which it was intended. 

Mr. Wiles. Then only the question remains whether there is not some 
overlapping between your depreciation reserve and your repairs aud rene- 
wals reserve, Perhaps vou could give us some satisfactory answer to that. 

Mr. Mather.—There is no overlappimg. We treat the two as entirely 
separate. The very fact that wwe take theexcess provision straight to the 
profit and loss account shows that we do mot, treat it as a provision for 
depreciation. We have in aetual practice during the last seven years 
reduced that reserve considerably ‘so that we have taken more out of that 
than put in. 

Mr, Wiles,—Which fuud? 

Mr, Mather.—-Repairs and renewals fund. We are not in any sense 
accumulating any reserve for depreciation or for the replacement of the 
plant. What we do with regard. to’this. provision is to utilise the amount 
to bring a certain part of the capital equipment back into a workable condi- 
tion when it necessarily gets inte an umwyvorkable condition the brickwork 
af open hearth, the brickwork ofthe coke ovens, brick Hning of the blast 
furnace and so on. It is unavoidable that these things should become 
mnusable in some cases after a period of door 5 months and in other cases 
after a period of 5 or 6 years. Tf these’ are not renewed, we cannot work 
them. Therefore, apart altogether from any vadical alteration of the blast 
furnaces or any improvement of the structure of a blast furnace or any- 
thing of that sort, we have at somewhat irregular intervals to spend money 
in order to put the furnace in a condition in which it ean continue to operate 
and it is that type of expenditure which is met from the provision made. 

Mr. Wiles—Do you not think that the border line between the use of 
the depreciation fund and the repairs and renewals fund is rather thin? 

Mr, Mather,—l don’t say that there is never a case of difficulty. In the 
case of the open hearth and duplex plant, there is practically never any 
case which requires considevation at all. The renewals there occur yerv 
frequently, relatively speaking, and we simply renew the brickwork hy 
spending the money out of the fund. i 

Mr, Wiles.—In 1929-30 and 1930-31 there was a fairly large expenditure 
on blast furnaces? 

Mr, Moather.—That is capital expenditure. 

Mr, Wiles —lt was met from this fund. Was that justifiable on your 
own definition or was it not rebuilding so that the furnaces were put in 
a better condition than before? 


Mr. Mather.--What happened in those years avas that we completely 
rebuilt certain furnaces. As a matter of fact in those two years we com- 
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pletely relined three furvaces. Normally furnaces go 5 or 6 years—say about 
5 years—-without requiring relining. Therefore if we had three furnaces— 
dam talking of blast furnaces now—we should be relining one furnace 
every 1 vears but at that particular period we had three éurnaces relined 
iu two years. Lt is perfectly true that in the case of one of those furnaces— 
D furnace---al the time of relining we enlarged the furnace very much and 
practically re-built it. We debited the cost of the new lining to this fund 
and the other expenditure required to make the furnace very much Jarger 
than what it was previously was debited to the capital account, 

Mr. Wiles —You added io your block 2 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, to the gross block- the cost of making the furnace a 
bigger one. ° 

Mr. Wiles.—Would not the same enswer apply to the Duplex mixer which 
is the other iteam on which there was a very large expenditure ? 

Mr, Mather.—That is much more rezalar, 

Mr. Wiles.~-What is that due to? 


Mv. Mather.—That covers re-building of the brickwork. There is nothing 
in that. There has been no abnormal expenditure of any type on those 
furnaces during this period. 7 


Mr. Wiles.—Then there is a small item which seems more open to oabjec- 
tion—the provision tor plate mill tables? 


Mr, Mather.—Thai was the replacement of tilting tables which we found 
to be not strong enough. We have charged that to the revenne account 
already. 


Mr. Wiles.—Would not the replacement he va legitimate charge on the 
depreciation fund ? 


Mr. Mather.—We felt that it would:shardly be correct because we only had 
wv very, very short use of thein. 


Myr, Wiles. —There is another rather curious point. Why should it be 
essential whenever you use the depreciation fund to load your block account 
bevause hypothetically a depreciation fund ts for replacement aud vot for 
adding to your capital account? 


Mr. Mather —Our nett block is lieing steadily reduced. It is merely 
an accounting method which admittedly is apen to question and 7 may say 
that it is a matter whieh is under consideration between the Company’s 
accountants and auditors, . 


Mr. Wiles—Vt tends to swell unduly your block account. 


; ; it is entirely 
nitsleading. 


Mr. Mather.—We have that point under active consideration. As I have 
said, the nett block is not increasing but it is tending to come down. 
On this question of the method of meeting costs of this kind—relining of 
furnaces and so on—hy means ot these provisions, we know that that is the 
genera] practice with many other [ron and Steel Companies in other coun- 
tries like England, Germany, America and so on. Only last year the 
National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers brought out a report 
on the method of keeping blast furnace costs which they hoped would 
gradually be adopted as the standard system of keeping the costs by the 
British manufacturers in order to make comparisons possible; their model 
cost sheet provides for dealing with this type of expenditure precisely in 
the way in which we are doing. Jt enters ag part of the costs this item 
for relining and special repairs which is, according to the text explaining 
the thing, done by means of a fund. They give dummy figures to illustrate 
how it should be done. They take 9 pence per ton which is equivalent to 
the 8 annas we propose’ 5@ charge. Jn the sume works cost, separately from 
that in order to make it quite clear that that is not regarded as any kind 
of depreciation, at the bottom of the cost sheets, they have a line for entering 
the figure for depreciation. 
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Mv, Wiles.—I would be prepared to accept what you said for the moment 
without going into details. My difficulty arises from rather a different. cause. 
We have given you depreciation rates much higher than any we have dis- 
covered in a similar case. There are certain special reasons. It has been 
worked out in a rather unusual way which I can explain in a few words 
like this. The replacement valne of the plant was estimated. The block 
value shewn in the balance sheet was taken no notice of. ‘Che Board esti- 
mated what it would cosi to replace works approximately of the same type as 
your own at any time during the following seven years. They then esti- 
mated what it would cost to maintain that works in a state of efficiency; that 
is to say whether any new machinery was put in or not, as long as the work- 
ing value of the plant was kept constant, we did not worry. Having provided 
for depreciation®on those generous lines it now concerns us very intimately to 
seo that there is no_overlapping by other methods of replacing the plant. 


Mr. Mather.—-That is right. 


Mr. Wiles. —T am a little doubttul about the handsome allowances for 
repairs and renewals in one part of vour programme plus handsome allow- 
ances in another part. 


Mr, Muther—We have given you statements of expenditure from those 
funds and have shewn you what we have done with any surpluses ihat there 
may be out of this provision. We do not deny that the rates have in recent 
years been bigger than necessary. We have treuted that matter separately 
in owr representation and bave specially called your aticution io it. So far 
as the total provision has heen greatersthan the actual expenditure, we have 
taken that to the profit ami joss accounty regarding it as a reduction ol 
Notninal gross expenditure. We live not kept it as being available for any 
other purpose. In so far asvwe state here the rate of expenditure in the 
course of the year, that expelditmve has been utilised simply to put the 
furnace back into a condition im which it) éould he operated. No oue can 
operate an open hearth furnace say for the sixteen years on which your 
depreciation is based without many relinings in the course of that period, 
All that we do is to put new bricks in, place of the old ones in order to keep 
the furnace una fit condition to operate. 


Mr. Wiles.--Would you not cogard it-as replacement of machinery ? 


Mr, Mather.—No, because when wefinally scrap the furnace, we serap it 
at a stage when the bricks wre burnt out Gnee more. Supposing we reached 
it stage some day when the open hearth was completely obsolete and must 
he replaced by a new one, we must dismantle the turmace and we would not 
incur this expenditure on the new brickwork. The same applies to blast 
furnaces. 

Ma. Wades.--T will pass ov to the other items. You state somewhere in 
your representation (hat you ave satislicd that vour capital value of the plant 
is now somewhat higher than it was seven years ago. 

Mr, Mather.—Not less. That is not what we say. 

Mr. Wiles. —I think you have said that the value Uf anything is greater 
than it was when it was assessed ai Rs. 12) crores. T accept your own state- 
ment that you regard, alter the capital expenditure which you have put in 
it, shall I say, daring the past seven years, its value if anything is higher 
than it was seven years ago. Js that a statement of your position ? 

Mr, Mather.—I don’t remember that we have claimed that the value of 
the plant is higher than it was seven years ago. 

Mr. Wiles ——I may have been misled by paragraph 59. In the past seven 
yoars, you have tried to carry out the whole or the greater portion of the 
capital programme which you put before the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Mather.—At any rate we have carried out a capital programme of 
oqual magnitude, if not of greater magnitude than what we submitted seven 
years ago, 
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Mr. Wilexs.—Iu the same way you propose to carry out a capital programme 
in the next seven years which certainly will improve your block considerably 
more than at present. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 


Mr. Wiles —I mean in the shape of mills, machinery, ete., which must 
ov any consideration make the total block very much more valuable than it 
is to-day? 


Mr. Mather.—Yes. bs 


Mr. Wiles —Now that raises the following difficulty to my mind. You 
have financed your past capital expenditure from your depreciation fund and 
vou are proposing to finance your capital programme from the depreciation 
fund. Now your expenditure from the depreciation fund tw the past seven 
years has not only been less by a very considerable amount than the amount 
allowed to you by the Board, that is about Rs. 120 lakhs less; but you state 
that your block is if anything more valuable to-day than it was seven years 
ago and it will undoubtedly be more valuable at the end of seven years, Does 
it not seem to fullow that the depreciation vou set aside is to that extent too 
great? Tet me point out that Tam regarding this purely from a theoretical 
point of view, Lam not making any criticism of your building up of reserves, 
! am only telling vou what in my opinion a “ depreciation fund ”’ theoretically 
ought to be. 


Mr, Mather.—To my mind the operation of the depreciation fund in a large 
industrial undertaking of this kind will necessarily lead as time goes on to 
some changes in the type of equipment. Tt is not essential mor would it he 
sound that the depreciation fund should heoapplied simply and solely to 
replacing pre-existing units with identical units of the same kind. Ut is 
essentially a provision against obsolescence, Ht may be that a particular type 
of plant becomes obsolete in its detailed construction and design; there must 
he another design to replace it, Tt may evén be that the kind of process 
which was carried on in certain part of the plant is no longer required; when 
that happens it must be replaced by something which will perhaps achieve 
the same results by a substantially different method, 

President.—Supposing you replaced it by, a unit which, while it used 
diflorent equipment and different methods, gave you a much larger ontpnt. 
that is to say practically extended the capacity of your works, when that 
happened the money value of the addition to your capacity, is that properly 
chargeable to depreciation ? 

Mr. Mather.—A good deal depends on-whether you have been able to add 
to your capacity and at the same manitain all your existing capacity ou an 
efficient production basis. What 1s actually happemng I think in a case 
of any large industeial unit of this type is that eortain parts of the money 
provided for depreciation is spent on new equipment Which may at any 
rate at some stage of the process add to the capacity. Simultancously 
there may be some part of the plant still remaining in operation which 
is no longer completely efficient and you" have to balance the effect ol 
those two. For example, ax you know, until a short time ago we continued 
to operate the 28” anill, We had to provide partly out of depreciation and 
partly out of other sources for a new mill; we were however being burdencd 
by growing inefficiency relatively to what can be done by the new 28” mill. 
We are in that position to-day with the open hearth plants that is an old 
plant which relatively to a modern plant is becoming increasingly inefficient. 
In five to ten years time the plant for converting pig ion into steel wonld 
he more efficient than it is to-day, What T want to suggest is that it 
does not necessarily indicate that depreciation has been excessive if it has 
been used in such a way as to increase somewhat the gross capacity of the 
plant. Jf we had built a completely new plant in 1926 with 12) crores of 
rupees we would have a plant of the most efficient type available at that 
date. Tf we now during the next seven years replace a part of that (let us 
agsume that the plant was designed for a maximum production of 600,000 
tons), we might replace some part of that in the course of the next few years 
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in such a way as to increase the maximum capacity from 600,000 to 650,000 
tons; to that extent it might appear that we have added to the capital 
value of the plant, but the greater part of the plant would be falling behind 
the most modern uew designs. We would never in the interval replace 
all the plant which was relatively incflicient by comparison with the very 
latest. designs: there will never be any single time in which we can replace 
the whole plant. We can replace only to the extent of 7th every year. 

Mr, Wiles. --Do £ understand you io say that although yon may by 
installing mew aachinery every year greatly increase your total output, 
it does not necessarily inean that the total value of your block as calculated 
over seven years would be more than what was calculated at the beginning? 

Mr, Mather.—VThe portions which have not been replaced are becoming 
relatively less &ificient; we may be able to produce the output but we can 
get it only at a higher cost and therefore the earning value of the whole 
unit which is really the crux of the whole position is not necessarily 
vreater. 

Myr, Wiles.—-Would you expect uormally a company not placed as you are 
financially to be able to set aside annually sufficient depreciation not only to 
tiaintain output but to keep the work modern so that the plant is giving 
much greater output at the end of the period without raising any fresh 
capital from the shareholders ? 

Mr. Mather.—i find that the companies that followed tuat policy were 
among the few companies which are in a reasonably sound position, 

Mr, Wiles—They put it aside largely in the form of reserves? 

Mr. Mather.—t is imerelya maiter of bookceping whether it is called 
general reserve or depreciation. 1 have seen cases of companies which in 
good years set aside to depreciation amounts equal to 8 per cent. or 9 per 
cent. of the value of the blocks in other cases they have put comparatively 
sanall sums to depreciation and substantial amounts to general reserves and 
whenever they undertake some developmont they draw both on reserve and 
depreciation, 

Mr. Wiles.—Does it follow that in working out the costs of that Company 
they will include these handsume reserves? 

Mr. Mather.—l think any ,eonipany which was not in a position to put 
aside, whether it actually entered it in its cost sheets or whatever method 
of bookkeeping is followed in connection with the transaction, sufficient sums 
over a period of years to enable the plant to keep abreast of modern pro- 
cesses will, you will find, after a period willjbe very badly handicapped and 
may not be able to survive. 


Mr. Wiles.—T am inclined to agree but ! should suggest that the normal 
procedure would be to set aside reserves out of profits. 





Mr, Mather.—In a sense reserves can be set aside from profits. 


President.—Yake your proposed benzol plant as an illustration; is that 
an item which can properly be financed from depreciation ? 

Mr. Mather.--We think so. 

President. -lt is providing neither against wear aud tear nor against 
obsolescence ? 

Myr, Mather.—That is true in a sense but it will give us profit making 
éapacity in one direction to counterbalance the falling off of profitability 
of the older plant. We think it may he more profitable to take this up 
actively and spend money in that particular way (those avays being entirely 
relevant to or operations) than it would be to replace part of the blast 
furnace which is already to some extent absolete and is becoming obsolete. 
Our view is that it would not he sound for us to be tied down to particular 
types of units or parts of units which we had @y J926 or any ptevious 
period so long asx the plant which we put in is defigitely connecte§ with the 
production of iron and steel and we feel that it would be right and proper 
for us to spend our depreciation fund in sack a way as would most reduce 
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the cost of producing steel or increase the efficiency. Tt is definitely a fact 
that if we find the money for the construction of the benzol plant we will 
have less money available for renewing some old paris of our previous 
equipment which will need renewal at some later stage. 


Mr. Wiles—How would you regard the expenditure which has uo direct 
bearing on your output and which does definitely add to the value of your 
block such as the extension of vour sanitation, housing. street lighting, water 
supply and so on? 


e 
Mr. Mather.—That we regard as essential to keep efficient workmen in 
the town and keep labour contented and as an insurance against strikes. 


Mr, Wiles.—It. is very definiiely an extension of your activities in the 
sense that it would be ituproper to meet tt from the depreciatgon fund? 


Mr, Matherv-—We comend that we cannot get satisfactory workmen to 
live in Jamshedpur unless there are houses and there is no other source of 
supply of capital for this with the Steel Company. 

President.—May | take it that anything that either waintains or increases 
the earning capacity is legitimately debitable to depreciation ? 


Mr, Mather.—Working as ihe Company has been for several years and 
{ hope it will continue to do it indefinitely, on a specifically allocated 
minimum amount for depreciation, it is reasonable at any rate for the 
purpose in view that we should. ser aside that amount and make it the 
first call on the profits even if-the sharcholdersshave to stund back. If in a 
fortunate yoar in the future the Company is able to earn very large profits 
then ! should be imelined to say still allocate’ your correct amount to the 
depreciation fund but if you can also satisfy your sharcholders by an adequate 
distribution, then if there is still a surplus available, put some surplus in 
the reserve fund. 


Mr. Wiles.—Simply as a matter of expediency ? 


Mr, Mather.—Yes; except that P should regard depreciation as having 
the first call on the profits and not the reserve fund. 

President.—What J am trying to get at is this. Vf we accept your pro- 
posal, we recommend protection for a period of seven years and in estimat- 
ing the fair selling price over a period of seven years we take into account 
all reductions in costs which maysbe-brought about by reasonable capital 
expenditure. Some of that capital expenditure would if you are not a 
protected industry probably be met from the reserves and the rest from 
depreciation? We have been in the habit of allowing a profit of &8 per cent. 
We suggest that the burden on the country in respect of the protection 
granted to the stecl indusiry should be reduced not merely in respect of 
the amount but in respect of the period of protection as much as possible, 
that is to say, try and fix your protection in such a way that the industry 
is enabled to dispense with protection in the shortest possible time. In 
order to make that possible the steel industry must undertake certain capital 
improvements in excess of what can legitimately be met from depreciation, 
We have allowed you Rs. 78 lakhs a year for capital improvements, that we 
considered necessary in order to shorten the pericd of protection. Necessary 
cupital expenditure of Rs. 78 lakhs we suggest ought to come out of the reserve 
tund. We therefore to that extent reduce the amount of profit which may be 
distributed to your shareholders and we allow you 7 per cent. as depreciation 
and we make a corresponding reduction in the rate of profit that we allow. 
Supposing the scale of protection was put on that basis, in the case of a 
protected industry it is possible to maintain it as a reasonable arrangement ? 

Mr. Mather.—Provided that the amount which the Company is clearly 
expected to set aside and as an actual fact must set aside is fully adequate 
to obtain lower costs and maintain the plant at a high state of efficiency. 
whether vou call it deprectation or reserve fund is uot of material importance. 


President.—We are on a question of principle and the question is this: 
we do not wank in the name of depreciation to allot fands for the campary 
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which ought really to go to the Company in the form of reserve. After all 
thero is a distinction between reserve fund and depreciation fund: there 
is a certain recognised distinction between the two. In the name of depre- 
ciation are we to allow the company to build up what in the ordinary commer- 
cial practice is regarded as reserve fund? 

Mr, Dalal.—Do I understand that you add a certain percentage to the 
depreciation fund and correspondingly reduce that percentage from the 
profit so as to provide something more to curtail the period of proteetion—-is 
that vour idea? 

President.—-Yes, 

Mr. Dalul,--That would mean 64 per cout. at present allowed is adequaie 
depreciation and whatever extra you may choose to allow in the shape of a 
reserve for ext@nsions would be over and above that. 

President.—Assuming these rates are accepted. 

Mr, Dalal.—That is ou the assumpliou that 64 per cent. is regarded as 
adequate for depreciation.as we submit that it is. The question now raised 
is of such importance that if you would permit us, we would like to consult 
on Board and give a definite reply tater on. 

President,—We are simply discussing the principle on which the thing 
could be done. Supposing: on an examination of the whole question we are 
satished that a part of the capital expenditure which you propose for the 
next seven years is capital expenditure of a kind that can in ordinary com- 
ineveial practice he regarded as properly dcbitable to a reserve fund and 
not to a depreciation fund—assumingethat we ave able to reach that sort. of 
a conclusion on that questionand at thkessame time we consider that that 
capital expenditure is essentials because thes reductions in costs that follow 
from that capital expenditure are already taken into account—we are 
auxious that the period of protection: should not necessarily be prolonged— 
in that case the kind of solution one would suggest—speakiny — purely 
theoretically—would he to assume 62 per cont. as the rate of depreciation and 
8 per cent. for profit. That would be the right rate in the interests of this 
country sinee you have derived so much benefit out of protection—you save 
71 per cent. on the capital expenditure and you get 7 per cent. profit. 

Mr. Dalal.--The additional ane percent, would be utilised, not for what 
we now regard as legitimate purposes for depreciation fund in which we 
would include the Benzol and the cement plant, but for further extension. 
lt would not be strictly debitable to the depreciation fund and to that extent 
we would increase our earning capacity. 


Mr. Mather——Do you have in’ mind that the object is not so much that 
we should add additional items to the kind of programme that wo have 
here, but that we shonld rather speed it up. Such a programme as this 
could only be put into effect out of the depreciation fund in a shorter period 
if the allocation to deprecintion were increased. 


President.—That is the problem. 
Mr. Mather.—That is the possibility you are asking us to consider. 


Mr, Dalul.—You would not tie us down to particular items. Lf you would 
permit us, we should answer that qnestion a little later. 

Mr. [Files —L would like to consider this from another point of view. | 
have suggested that in respect of the past 7 years it would appear to any 
ordinary layman observing the progress of your finances that G} per cent. 
is not only adequate. but excessive and the reason T gave for that was 
that you had not ouly maintained your plant in a state of efficiency during 
those seven years, at any rate in the same state of efficiency as it was in 
the beginning. but had actually set aside a reserve of Rs. 120 Jakhs. That 
is as far as the past goes. What would he your answer to that question 
if 1t were put to you? 

Mr, Mather.—-I om afraid we don’t accept that position. Take fdr instance 
same of our hig mills. the sheet-bar and billet mill or the 28” mill—these 
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mills are nearly 10 vears old. We have been able to do very little except 
the ordinary maintenance. They are not uew mills now, We have admittedly 
definitely improved our efficiency by our expenditure in other directions. 
As an illustration of the kind of point that we have been making earlier. 
even if we speud money out of the depreciation on a new type of item like 
the Benzol plant, there is at the same time the question of the obsolescence 
of the existing parts of the plant. 

Mr, Natesan.—Ts it your contention that tkough we have allowed you 
depreciation, say, for a 16 year period, however much you have tried to 
uuprove in the meanwhile a machine ov plant onee installed first could not 
give you the same efficiency and it could not be said that it is worth the 
same amount as it was originally purchased ? 

Myr. Mather.—That is our contention. 


Mr, Natesan.--l wish to reverse it in another way. Supposing, for 
instance, you thought that for the purpose of reducing costs and making your- 
self more self-sufficient and self-supporting, you decided to add another plant, 
say, ata cost of Rs. 10 lakhs. would you take that from the depreciation 
fund? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Mr. Natesan.—How would you justify that? 

Mr, Mather.—On these grounds: so long as we kept within the relevant 
limits of tron and steel production. we should justify that new type of 
expenditure as one which was definitely relevant to onr operation to help 
us to make more profit than merely «renewal, say. of some part of the old 
plant would do at that stage, 


Mr. Natesan.—You will say that tt would not only add to your usefulness, 
but it would also serve the purpose of expanding vour business ? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes if it was of the aature of expanding the business. 

Mr. Natesan.—T take it that voucaecepted the principle accented all 
the world over, however much vou may allow a certain amount of denrecia- 
tion, a plant cannot certainly have) the same value which it had onee 
after a certain number of vears it had been in operation, 

Mr, Mather—-The particular’ items (of the plant. T don’t say that if 
the plant is taken as a wholes Tfowe go on adding new units instead of 
replacing old ones, while naturally tle old ones decrease in value. we have 
the value of the now ones to set off against that decrease. Therefore the 
aggregate value of the plant as n whele necd not depreciate. The whole 
object of the depreciation fund fiothe way) we have been spending it is to 
make the aggregate value of the plaat the same as before, but it is certainly 
true that # particular anit in the plant which has not heen renewed for 
10 years is not as valuable as it was hefore. 

Mr. Natesan.—T am trying to understand this. Suppose [ purchased a 
car 5 years ago and certain parts were worn out and T replaced those parts, 
will you contend that the car is worth its origina] cost? 

Mr, Mather.—Tt depends on how many parts you have replaced. 

Mr. Natesan.—Personally as a Jayman and subject to the views of my 
colleagues, T would not certainly say that the machine is worth the same 
amount which it was worth 45 vears ago. | don’t think it would be worth 
one-half although 1 have replaced the parts. 

Mr. Wiles.- As vegards depreciation T will try to sum up your position. 
You have prepared a programme of capital works which will give vou the 
resulis in costs which vou have shown iu your statements. You are not 
in a position to reduce those costs unless von incur the capital expenditure. 


Mr. Mather.—No. 


Mr, Wiles —Situated as vou are, you are not in a position to raise 
fresh capital, Therefore vem must be placed in a position to accumulate 
from profits susficient capital lo provide yourself with the new capital works. 


Mr. Mather.—yYes. 
STEEL INDUSTRY @ 
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Mr. Wiles.—It doesn’t matter to you whether it is called depreciation or 
not. Strictly speaking from the theoretical point of view you are going 
beyond the accumulation of depreciation. 

Mr. Mather.—We don’t regard depreciation as being of so Hmited a 
nature as to indicate that this is going beyond it. 


Mr, Wiles.—That is a matter for argument, whether you call obsolescence 
reserve or depreciation reserve. 


Mr. Mather-—That is e8sential. Tf you want an alternative name for 


depreciation, we should say obsolessence reserve which is essentially what we 
use it for, 


Mr. Wiles.—You claim that you must be in a position to provide for this 
capital expenditure otherwise you cannot show any reduction. 


Mr. Mather.—We don’t regard the industry as stable or as having an 
assured future unless it can maintain a highly efficient plant of an operating 
valne of say Rs, 124 crores, the particular figure which we have im mind. 


Mr. Wiles——Would you go so far as to say, if vou are not allowed to 
accumulate such profits as to enable vou to incur this capital expenditure, 
you cannot effect such reduction in cost as would enable you to compete? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, 


Mr. Natesan.—When you have got a depreciation fund and you wish to 
improve a part and buy if IT may say so from that fund, a new machinery 


to add to your productive capacityezyon haye absolutely no compunction 
about that. 


Mr. Mather.—Tf we think=that. the addition of a new type of machinery 
will give us more profit. linking in properly with our system of production 
and without upsetting the system of production at that particular time, we 
certainly think that it is proper. 


Mr. Natesan.—J must. take you back to the question which was started 
hy the President vesterday about the duration of protection. You have said 
that further period of protection shauld be seven vears. May T ask you 
to state what will be the serious disadvantages if this Roard came to the 
conelusion that it is better to) adopt a lesser number of years? 


Mr. Mather.—We understand the position in this way. Tf the Stecl 
industry is granted protection for a shorter period-- -T am not speaking, of a 
half vear or one year bnt. sav, -twolor three vears—than seven vears, in the 
first instance we could not reduce the costs during thot period to the extent 
to which we expect to reduce. Therefore we shonld have to ask the Board 
to grant us protection on a hasis of somewhat higher costs than we have 
nut before it, because we should not during that short period be able cither 
to provide the additional plant or the renewal of the old plant. which we 
want to help uns to reduce costs. Further it would not be possible for our 
men to main further exverience and skill to the same extent in 4 vears as 
they could in 7 vears. Secoudly it seems fo vs reasonable to adont the point 
of view taken by the Tariff Roard in both of its previous reports that it is 
imnortant for the country that the Steel industry shonld expand—T am 
using the word expansion in a sense much higger than the small expansion 
we have heen thinking of—and that genuine new capital should come into 
the industry. We feel that if the period of protection were so limited. the 
people controling the possible new capital for the steel industry would feel 
it necessary for them to wait again untit they saw the working of the 
new scheme of vrotection. They would like to see what was going to havpen 
to the protection. whether protection was coing to be serionsly reduced 
or not. We do think that any shortening of the period helow seven years 
would be likely to deter the entry of new capital into the industry. 


Mr, Natesan.—Is there any other 


serious disadvantage which you can 
think of? 


Mr. Mather.—Those, T think, are the most important, 
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Mr, Natesan.—When you are suggesting that new capital will feel shy, 
are you thinking of the expansion of your own business by the introduction 
of new capital ? 

Mr. Mather.—I am thinking of some entirely new capital coming into 
the country with some new concern. We can’t predict with any certainty 
in a matter like this as to what will happen in the future. T don’t parti- 
cularly envisage in the next seven years that the Steel Company would raise 
a large quantity of outside capital in order to produce a striking increase 
in its capacity to produce steel apart from such additions as are set out 
in the programme, 

Mr, Natesan,—What is your data fer thinking that if we give a longer 
period, new capita) would be forthcoming for starting a singlar industry? 

Mr, Mather—T do not know if somehody is waiting outside to invest 
money into the industry. The position is essentially this : if the demand for 
steel in Tndia returns to what we may call a normal level or a substantially 
higher level than it has been in the last year or two, the Tata fron and 
Steel Company has made such progress as at any rate to make it clear to 
everybody that the potentiality of the Steel industry in India is definitely 
established, 

_ Mr, Natesan.—What T am trying to clear up is this: do you envisage a 
situation when shortly or within: a reasouable time after the Board has 
reached its own conclusions, there will-be.people who will put in new capital 
to start industries for which they can purchase your products or will they 
start an industry exactly like yours? 

Mr, Mather.—1 am thinking now rather of the people who will put in 
capital in order to produce more steel in Tndia rather than purchase our 
products. People who wish to Utilise their capital for purchasing our pro- 
ducts will presumably do that as lon as Weare in a position to make steel, 
T am thinking rather of a potential addition to Tudia’s total stecl making 
capacity. T am not suggesting that there is anybody who will jump in 
from the date of the publication of the report. 1 don’t think it is possible ; 
but if, by that time, there is any marked improvement, there may he people 
who will begin then to examine the position definitely on the basis of the 
new situation arising from the. new scheme of protection for the Steel 
industry. 

Mr. Natesan.—Ts it a reasonable inference for me to draw that you ask 
for seven years in order that a rival company may be started? 

Mr. Mather.—Not particularly that. But we are not afraid of a competi- 
tor. Tt does not deter us at all that some rival company might come along, 

Mr. Dalal.—-As T mentioned to the President yesterday cven two years ago 
when we were passing through a period of depression there were very serious 
negotiations entered into by a prominent firm here with some group of 
financiers or manufacturers for the definite establishment of a stec) plant 
with the object of rolling sheets and other things also. Tf such was the 
case two years ago, there is no reason to believe that given a little better 
condition, such would not be the case in future provided a sufficiontly 
long period of protection is given to us. And as regards a rival firm, the 
firm need not necessarily enter into competition with us, it may make pro- 
ducts supplementary or complementary to those that we make and it may 
even work on some kind of arrangement with us by which we roll certain 
products and they roll products which we don’t roll, 

Mr. Natesan.---That is exactly what T was trying to understand. Tt we 
extend the period te 7 years, though it may not result in) another steel 
company to manufacture all the things vou are manufacturing, they may 
take other lines and thereby contribute te the expansion of products of steel 
and make Tndia self-sufficient and self-supporting. 


Mr. Mather.—Yes. 
Mr, Natesan.—tT have heard it vaguely said that whenever the Tariff Board 
onquiries into the industry, there is some dislocation in the trade not only 
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during the period of the enquiry but also until the new duties come into 
force. 

Mr. Mather.—-That is usually correct. 

Mr, Natesan.—Would you say that is one of the reasons why you waut 
a fairly long period? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, although IJ would not rank this as important as the 
other two. z : 

Mr. Natesan.—Iave you noticed any fall in the booking of orders during 
the period of enquiry by the Board ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Mr, Dolalg—It is more so when the period of altering the duties comes 
along and not in the preliminary enquiry period. 

Mr. Notesan.—You did experience such dislocation of the market or fall 
in orders when the Ottawa negotiations were in progress? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Mr, Natesan.—May I take it that if a period of seven years is allowed 
you would yourself be in a better position to extend your works so as to 
take in a few more lines which will he paying and which will lessen the volume 
of imports into the country? 

Mr. Dalal.—We will clearly be in a better position if we have protection 
tor seven years than if we have protection for five years. 

Mr, Natesan.—I take it that your-Board will seriously consider this 
aspect of the question ? 

Mr. Dalal,—Yes. 

Mr. Natesan.—Now turning to another. subject, 1 wish to understund 
the position botter than what I could gather yesterday. T take it that your 
transactions with the Oriental Steel Company are on the basis of consign- 
ment account and not outright sales? 

Mr. Mather.—Not even on consignment account. 

Mr, Natesan.—Let me understand the position. It is neither consign- 
ment, nor outright sales? 

Mr. Mather.—Even when jthey cease to be bars, the sheets are ours, 
We don’t part with the ownership of the goods at any stage whatever. Until 
the finished sheets are sold, they are on our account. 

Mr, Natesan.—The goods belong to you? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. The bars are never sold. The bars remain our pro- 
perty. They are then converted into sheets and the sheets remain our pro- 
perty until the sheets are sold. 

Mr. Natesan—Can 1 take it that the full quantity of 35,000 tons of 
sheet bar has been already sent by you? 

Mr. Mather.—Barring a very small tonnage, most of it has been sent. 


Mr. Natesan.—What is your financial position if part of the quantity 
remains unutilised when the agreement expires? 

Mr. Dalal.—That was one of the points we went into in our negotiations 
with the Oriental Steel Company. In view of the fact that we propose to 
extend the agreement for a further period of six months. the question will 
not arise immediately but at the end of the period a few bars may remain 
unutilised. We will have to regulate our shipments in such a manner that 
only a amall quantity of hars may remain unutilised. 

Mr. Natesan.—Confining myself to the transaction already entered into, 
L take it that the fact that you have rent about 35,000 tons of sheet bars 
will affect your profit and therefore you will realise less than Rs. 11-5 per 
ton which vou have calculated and given to us, 

Mr. Dalal.—T don’t understand how it will aitect our profit 


Mr. Natesan.—If all the bars that you have sold remain unatilised and 
if they are not converted into sheets? 
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Mr, Dalal.—TIf the bars remain unutilised. 

Mr. Natesan.—l have used the word ‘ unutilised ’’. 

Mr, Mather.—They will remain our property for our disposal, but we 
will not make so big a profit as we would otherwise make. 

Mr. Natesun.—They will remain your property ? 

Afr. Mather.—Yes, and we can dispose of them as we please. 

Mr. Natesan.—tn calculating your protit of Rs. 11-5 you have, I think, 
taken into account the charges for depreciation and other overhead charges 
that you do in regard to other items? 

Mr, Dalal.—Some of the overhead charges have been taken into account 
hut not the depreciation, on this ground that the extra prodyction does not 
add to our necessary provision for depreciation im any way. 

Mr. Natesan.—Then, the profit of Rs. 11-5 has been calculated on the old 
freight rates ou the Bengal Nagpur Railway? 

Mr. Dalal.—That is so. 

Mr. Natesan.—If you calculate it on the new freight rates, will not the 
profit be reduced still further ? 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes. 

Myr, Natesan.—Can | take it that it will be Rs. 6 less? 

Mr. Daleli—We have actually calculated the total benefit which we would 
derive by this arrangement. 

Mr. Natesan.-l have taken your figure of Rs. 11-5. 

Myr, Dalal.—It would be Rs: 3 or 4 per ton. 

Mr, Natcsan.—How do you arrive at that? 

Mr, Dalal.—lf the arrangement terminates on 3st March, the great bulk 
of these bars will have been despatched to England before 30th June, 

Mr. Natesun.—You would have toa send some goods, That will atlect your 
calculation, 

Mr, Mather.—On a further quantity it will be approximately Rs. 6 per 
ton. 

Mr, Natesan.—i put one more-question, Can you tell us more exactly 
what would be the nett profit under the-new rates? 

Mr, Dalul.—l cannot tell youcexactly. 

Myr, Natesan.— Approximately ? 

Mr. Mather.—We estimate that if the higher freight rates are levied the 
nett benefit to the Company will be Rs, 1} lakhs if it terminates next March 
and Ks, 34 Jakhs if it terminates in September, 1934, That is subject to the 
further assuinption made in the last two paragraphs. 

Mr. Natesan. -On page 4, paragraph 7, of your memorandum you say the 
arrangement cannot be estimated to have benefited the Company by more 
than Rs. 22 lakhs if it terminates in March, 1984; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dalal.—TVhat is on the old freight rates. 

Mr, Natesan.—Am I right in assuming that the 2) lakhs of rupees you 
have arrived at is on the assumption that all your bars will be utilised? 

Mr, Dalal.—That is so, 

Mr. Natesan.—I want to put one more yuestion. Js the Oriental Steel 
Company in London using Indian steel as far as possible for the manutac- 
ture of galvanized sheets for India? 

Mr. Dalal.—We have tried to get them to use our bars as much as possible 
and we have no reason to believe that they are not attempting to use as 
much of our bars as it is possible for them to do so. But there are certain 
difficultigs about their using our bars for all kinds of specifications for 
sinall tonnages that they reccive. 

Mr. Natesan.—One more question and I finish. You were telling us this 
morning in answer to the President that you had entered into contracts for 
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the purchase of coal. If you had your own collieries, naturally one would 
expect that you should use your own coal. I understand that you are not 
happy over the contracts entered into for the purchase of coal? 

Mr, Dalal. —That is so. 


Mr. Natesun.—Supposing the position was quite different from what it is 
now, instead of the Tata Iron and Steel Company only applying for protec- 
tion, there were three or four Steel Companies in India who were asking 
us for protection, do you not think that it is but fair that extraneous 
considerations such as you have been forced into 4@ contract with certain 
companies should not in the least guide the Tariff Board in arriving at the 
proper price of coal? 

Mr, Mathw—TI think it is relevant to call attention to the fact that the 
Tariff Board found in 1923 that the only other company making pig iron 
on a large scale with a modern plant had similar contracts for the purchase 
of coal to those which we made at about the same time—some of them even 
more onerous than those which the Tata Iron and Stecl Company entered 
into. 

Mr. Natesan.—Will it be a justification for a public hody constituted by 
the Government and the legislature to take that into consideration because 
two people have entered into contracts which normally would be considered 
unbusinesslike ? 

Mr, Dalal.—May T submit that the special considerations of a Company 
like ours working upon an industry so complicated and difficult—and a 
Ploneer indnstry such as this—at atime when no such thing was known 
in the country, have got to be taken imto account. When these contracts 
were made, they wero made with the-hudable object of capturing the coal 
supply as much as possible, with the idea that we should not be stranded . 
for want of coking coal at any time. Now we find at the end of so many 
years that these contracts, as things have turned out, are unwise. Even 
wu few years liter when the first Tariff Board examined the question, they 
came to the conclusion, taking the conditions into account at the time, that 
they were not unreasonable. Tf subsequent events have shewn these con- 
tracts to be unwise, then J submit that it was not a thing which oven a 
group of prudent men, taking all the! ¢ireumstances inio account at the 
time, could possibly have foreseen and in view of the very special nature 
of this industry which was a pioncer industry, a anistake Sike that ought 
to he Jooked at with some generosity. 

Mr, Natesun.—I can understand if you say thut there are extenuating 
circumstances in your favour, 

Mr, Dalal.—Another company has done that. 


Mr, Mather—We merely mention that to point out that it was not 
any particular wnwisdom on the part of the Iron and Steel Company. The 
great difficulty we all have now—those who are trying to administer these 
contracts—is to take our mind hack to the circumstances of 1919 and 1920 
when not only one group of businessmen but another group of businessmen 
scemed to think that it was not unwise to enter into such contracts. 





Mr, Natesan.—Surely the price of coal at which you would be able to pur- 
chase under ordinary terms would be Jess if there were no contracts? 

Mr, Datal.—Undoubtedly it would be less but the circumstances might 
have arisen when we would have had to pay more for our coal. 

Mr, Natesan—I am purely putting these questions to understand the 
position. 

Mr, Atha.—T should like to ask you one or two questions about the shect 
bars. The bars remain your property and the sheets remain your property. 
That means I take it that they must be sent here as identical sheets rolled 
from your bar. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 


Mr, Atha.—So those orders—those odd orders--for different gauges and 
sizes that cause difficulty are for India only? 
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Mr. Mather.--Yes. Tf we are in 2 position to supply suitable bars even 
for the special sized sheets they will have to take it; in fact they would 
do so. But tho actual difficulties are that the small orders are for many 
different sizes. Another complication is that there are several makers in 
the United Kingdom who are members of the Oriental Steel Company and in 
order to get the maximum use of our sheet bars we should have to arrange 
for suitable sizes of shect bars for each maker as he gets orders for a 
particular size. If it was a case of one sheet werks in the United Kingdom 
and if it had a monopoly, the position would be much simpler. There 
would be no difficulty such as we experience now. 

Mr, Atha,—The material is always yours? 

Mr. Moather.—Until it is sold, it remains our property. > 

Mr, Atha.—lf the spocifications of gauges and sizes and the orders go 
direct to them, they cannot use your bar unless they happen to have the 
right size. 

Mr. Mather.—But the difficulty is this. The specifications for sheets 
to be made from our bars are net controlled by us. The specificatious are 
issued hy people who want them, Tf a man wants a particular sized sheet 
bar, he sends his specifications. 

Mr. Atha.—It is a question of whether British works happens to have the 
right bar or not? 

Mr. Mather.—That is right. 

Mr, Atha—On the question of depreciation dealt with by Mr. Wiles, 
it is quite common now to keep what 18 Galled a plant register. You don’t 
keep a record of that kind, do you? ! 

Mr. Mather.—We have oncshut we are not satisfied that it is adequate. 
We took the matter up early this yéar with the intention of keeping a correct 
and complete plant register. We have records from which we can trace 
pretty nearly everything but we suspect that they may not be entirely 
complete. That matter was taken up early this year and our new Accountant 
is now going into the whole question. 

Mr, Atha.—You should try to keep a plant register to cover machinery 
and everything. Mach item shonld he put down, new items which you have 
added for replacing old ones shonld be entered and items of plant no longer 
in use struck off. 


Mr. Mather-—UWaving got an adequate plant register, the question of 
allocating against each particular item with appropriate depreciation is rather 
a separate one. We are having ‘that investigated by our Accounts Depart- 
ment, by our Head Office in Bombay and by our Auditors. We are trying 
to see how far we can go in the way of allocating the depreciation or obsoles- 
cenco fund to specific items. We are aiming to do that, but J am afraid 
there will be considerable difficulty. During the time of the greater exten- 
sions, we found great difficulty in keeping the accounts of each individual 
item, That has been a very complicated problem. We have in mind what 
we ought to do and we are trying to work in that direction. 


Mr, Atha.—As regards the question about the yield of the blooming mill, 
you said that it would he inadvisable to take separate sizes of ingots. That 
is quite sound. Perhaps two sizes or three sizes of ingots might suffice. I 
don’t think anyhady would suggest a larger variety. 


Mr. Mather.-—-All T had in mind was that we could not go much further 
than we are doing in that direction to get an increased yield. 


Mr. Atha.—I suggest that an average yield of 92 per cent. from the bloom- 
ing mill is quite possible; it is not possible with the ingots as they are 
to-day, but with the altered shape of ingots and with altered method of 
casting you should get this result, not immediately but in time. 


Mr. Mathea—We can asswre the Board that the works organisation of the 
Company is certainly going a long way in its attempts to improve. We have 
not reached a stage as yet at which we ourselves feel we can safely budget 
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for so high a yield as that but we certainly do intend to keep working on 
this question of yield ahd improve the yield. 

Mr, Athu.—dJudged by known results it scems that 92 per cent, is not at 
all impossible. There is a guestion in connection with the open hearth ingot 
cost. | think ihe cost above inetal should not be more thau the cost above 
metal for the Duplex under your conditions. 

Mr. Mather.—¥Ves, 1 should expect to find that so, if we had a modern 
open hearth plant. . 

Me, Athaw~Then of course following your present practice using all the 
scrap in the open hearth furnace the actual cost of the open hearth ingot 
will be lower, and the cost above metal for the open hearth process should 
not be more than that in the Duplex taking over-all costs? 

Mr, Mather.—J should expect that. 

Mr. Atha.—This Rs. 10 lakhs to be spent on the steel making plant men- 
tioned in statement 19 has net been explained, 


Mr. Mather.—Lhe reason why we have not said much more is that our 
own view is not yet Bnal on that particular point. 1 pointed out this 
morning in connection with the ingots which we expect lo require from the 
two plants that we do not expect to get more ingots than we were producing 
during the first half of this year from the open hearth and it is open to 
question whether it is worth while for that production to spend money on 
an entirely new open hearth plant. An alternative would be to spend 
a similar amount of anoney on iimprovements to the existing plaut. 1 am 
not at all sure that that would be mwisé?, but we have not fiually made up 
our mind, A third possibility ise that we might make some arrangement 
for addiug to the steel-naking! facilities of the Duplex plant. 

President.—If you take the explanation on item 10 at page 87, that refers 
specificaily to the open hearth 2 

Mr. Muther.—L must apolovise if that has in any way misled the Board. 
When we said it should be re-built or replaced we did not necessarily have 
in mind that the replacement would inevitably be in the open hearth plant 
itself. There is the third possibility: which | have jusi mentioned but we 
have not reached finality in ourown minds yet. We ought to have made 
that more clear. 





Mr. Atha.—In connection with the general estimate when the President 
mentioned Rs, 5 as the reduction, it scents to me that there is one figure 
that can be got out, Increased output would certainly reduce the general 
charge per ton? 


Mr, Mather.—Vhat is correct. 


Mr. Atha.—We don't think we have details of fixed charges which would 
enable us to estimate this. 

Mr, Mather.—-We will work it out for you. We will try to work out a 
definite figure, L would like to mention that we have had that in mind in 
arriving at these estimaies that a conspicuous item of reduced costs is what 
we know as ‘general works expenss"’. Our total expenditure under that 
head will not rise appreciably because we make more steel. 


Mr, Atha—1 understand that a sercening plant of some kind has been 
put up at the colliery. Is that in one of your own collieries ? 


Mr, Mather.—That hag been put up in the largest colliery with which we 
have a supply contract with the object of the coal being screened into steam 
coal and slack. We have two objects in view, one is that the slack being 
a little lower in ash than the large coal it will be an advantage lor us to be 
able to reserve that low ash portion of the coal for the coke ovens; and 
secondly, about two-thirds of the outpnt of that coal will be steam coal some 
of which may possibly be sold in the market. 


Mr, Atha—That should tend to reduce your cost of coal. 


President.—You cawt put a figure on that? 
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Myr. Mather-—As we use less coal for purposes other than coke making 
we will have to use it in other forms, unless we are in a position to sell it. 

Mr, Natesun.—ln answer to Mr. Atha you said thav you do not Keep any 
plant registers ¥ 3 

Mr. Mather.—We have not got plant register ab the moment in quite as 
perfect a condition as we should like to have it, but we have indexed 
records of all the plant we have bought; we have not got these arranged in 
the form in which it is done in a planteregister but we have no serious 
difficulty in tracing a particular item. 

Mr, Natesan.—I dave say you are paying income-tax. What is the prin- 
ciple they follow with regard to depreciation? 

Mr, Mather.—They assess us at yarying rates accordingsto the nature of 
the plant, 

Mr. Natesan.—What T am thinking is this: suppose you total up the 
block value taken by the Imcome-tax Department will it correspond to the 
value that we get? 

Mr, Mather. -Block value taken into account by the income-tax authori- 
ties is higher than the block value of 123 crores and also the depreciation 
allowed by them last year was Rs. 120 lakhs instead of Rs. 73 lakhs allowed 
hy the Tariff Board. 

President.—Yhat is to say it was practically the same rate on a bigger 
block ¥ 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 


> 





(Continued on Weduesday, the 22nd November, 1933.) 


President. We go on to Cliapter YHLoou the prices of imported steel. 
Now the first group of articles of which you give information regarding 
prices is rails, fishplates and sleepers: Lo gather that rails and fishplates 
come within the scope of the Tnternational Railmakers’ Association, but 
sleepers don’t, 

Mr, Mather.—That is right. 

President.—The SJnternational Railmakers’ Association is probably the 
most powerful and the best organised sales Association in the Steel industry 
and although the present agreement underlying the formation of the Asso- 
ciation expires in 1935, it is fully expected that it would be reformed and 
wonld continue in existence and therefore the arrangements regarding prices 
under the International Railmakers’ Association may be assumed to continue ? 

Mr, Muther.—Yes. 

President.—The general principle underlying the International Rail- 
makers? Association’s arrangements is that restriction and regulation should 
be confined to exports ? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—They didn’t affect internal markets. In the ease of produc- 
ing countries which have overseas possessions, the seope of internal markets 
is extended to the markets in the overseas possessions of these countries, 
no that we in India would be regarded as an internal market from the 
point of view of the Tnited Kingdom. Therefore the prices quoted by the 
British manufacturers in India would not conform to the minimum prices 
fixed under the Railmakers’ Association’s arrangements. 

Mr, Mather.—Y¥es. 

President.—Nor would the quantity that they export be subject to the 
quotas prescribed by the Association ? 

Mr, Mather. —No. 


PresiQent.—I see froagn your representation that the minimum price fixed 
under the Railmakers’ Association’s arrangements for rails is £5-17-6 gold 
of open hearth quality corresponding to yours. 
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Mr, Mather.~—Yes. 

President,—¥.o.b. makers’ port ? 

Mr, Muther.—Yvs. 

President. Actually the lowest price that they quote for India in 
1932 is £7-7-6. 

Mr. Mather.—That was not a quotation for India. 

President.- £7-7-6 is sterling’ 

Mr, Mather. Yes. 

President.—£5-17-6 is gold? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.--25-17-6 on the present franc sterling basis is considerably 
higher than £7-7-G. Therefore the price quoted for India is considerably 
lower than the minimum price fixed under the Railmakers’ Association's 
arrangement, 

Mr, Mather---1 would not say that this is a quotation for India. 

President. What is this quotation ? 

Mr. Mather.~ 1 obtained this price privately. To the best of my belief it is 
to another part of the Empire and fam informed on what | beheve to be quite 
a reliable authority that this is the lowest price at which the British 
makers either exported or sold in England steel rails last year. 

President—tf you take the price quoted by the British makers for 
their home market in the United Kingdom or for any of their internal 
markets, it is the very lowest price in 1932. : 

Mr. Mather.—This is the spriee for 19325 which they quoted for the 
reserved markets, 

President —£7-7-6 is the nearest that we can get to the price quoted for 
rails in India, 

Mr. Mather—l have no other means of ‘ascertaining the probable price 
for export to India. 

WHresident,—There is one question which 1 want to ask before I leave this 
question of the Railmakers’ Assoeiation. 1s it open to the Tata Lron 
and Steel Company to joie the Railmakors’ Association ? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Even although your industry is situated in the Overseas 
Possession of a participating country, you ure entitled to join as a meimber? 

Mr, Afather.—We are, so far as we know. 

President,—Has the question ever been considered ? 

Mr. Dalal.--We are considering it now. 

President.—Has it ever been considered before? Railmakers’ Association 
has been in existence for how many years? 

Mr, Mather,—Ilt originally started in 1904 and operated successfully until 
the outbreak of war when it ceased to function. It was reconstituted at 
the end of 1926. 

President.—It has been in existence all the tine that the Company 
has been producing rails? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, with the exception of a few years alter the war. 

President.—Was the question ever considered before this? At present 
T understand from Mr. Dalal that the question is heing considered. 

Mr, Mather.—That is so. 

President.—Has it ever been considered before? 

Mr, Mather.—-Ahout two years ago it was considered. 

President.—What happened ? 

Mr, Datal.—lTnformal negotiations were carried on in London, but no 
definite proposals were put forward at that time. The matter is now 
heing considered, 
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President.—Suppose you did join the Railmakers’ Association—let us take 
the past six years—-would your position have been any better? 

Mr. Dalal,-Not substantially, because for the last six years we have 
been under contract; but it would have been better to this extent that 
the small orders which originated in the Indian States would presumably 
have been reserved automatically for us. 

President.—The orders for railways in the Indian States do not come 
within the scope of your agreement with thé Railway Board? 

Mr. Dalal.—No, 


President.—-What about the N. G. 8S. Railways? 

Mr. Dalal.—I think that does. 

President.—They are in the Railway Conference Association? 
Mr, Dalal.—N, G. S. is. 


President.—8o that it is only the minor Indian States that do not come 
within the agreement? 


Mr. Mather.—Very few of the Indian States are: included. 


President—During the past six years the prices of rails and also the 
source of purchase had been determined under an agreement and therefore 
whether you join the Railmakers’ Association or not would not have made 
any difference ? 

Mr. Mather.—Very little. 


President.—You are at present—considering whether it would not be 
worth your while to join this Assogiation? 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes. : 

President.—lf the agreement were continued, the question would wear 
a different aspect. Am I right, Mr. Dalal? 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes, if the agrecment was continued for a further long period. 

President.—Supposing we fix the period of protection for 7 years and 
an agreement similar to the kind with the Railway Board was made for 
the next 7 years, then it would, not necessarily be worth while to join 
the Association ? 

Mr. Dalal.—Not necessarily, . 


President.—Because the agreement, J] expect, would imply that all the 
requirements of the Indian railways would he bought, from you as far as 
your output would permit? 


Mr. Mather.—That is not covered by the present agreement. The 
present agreement is that 90 per cent. of the requirements of the Govern- 
ment railways would be bought from us. 

President.—90 per cent. of the requirements of Indian railways of the 
classes of rails which you are in a position to make? 

Mr, Mather.—yYes. 


President.—There is a definite figure mentioned in the agreement over 
and above the percentage figure, 

Mr. Mather.—The whole is subject to a maximum of 200,000 tons, 

President.—That is the maximum? 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes, but there is no minimum. 


Mr. Mather.—For quantities above 200,000 tons, the railways are not 
under any obligation to place orders with us nor are we under an obliga- 
tion to supply above 90 per cent. of 200,000 tons. 


President.—The particular form which the protection on rails must 
assume, that is a question which T should like to raise later and the 
questioa whether the form of protection should be a duty or simply a renewal 
of the present agreement, is one which we can discuss more conveniently 
at a later stage when we have gonsidered the figures. The question whether 
it would be better for you to join the International Railmakers’ Association 
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than to continue the present agreement is one that I suppose would 
arise more conveniently later, 

Mr, Muather—May [ just refer to two points’ One is that it doesn’t 
automatically follow that if we apply ta join the Association, we would 
be admitted. 

President. | don’t assume that either. 


Mr. Mather,—Auother fact which has beeu taken into consideration is 
this; presumably if we join ‘ihe Association we may be able to geb some 
share of the general export market, which is not expected to be a large 
share, We might get a quota on the general export market. 

President. --ln that case would you be permitted to export to the Over. 
seas possessiogs included in the British Empire? 

Mr, Mather.—Tt is a little difficult to say what form it would take, 
President.--lf that was ruled out, would you have any export market 
felt? 

Mr, Muather,- There might be say---a country like Siam. Jt is not so 
much whether we would have a specific export market. We might be 
given a quota in the export market outside the reserved aroa. Countries 
like South America, China, Siam, various parts’ of Turkey, Portugal, 
Spain—lI think Spain is not a member -Greece, Balkan countries, all these 
form the general export market which is divided among the member countries 
hy percentage quotas, 

President.—Would you be able effectively to take advantage of that 
market? 

Air, Mather.—That would depend on the eircumstances. We might or 
we might not. 

President. --[n the first place supposimg Vou are ruled out of markets in 
the Overseas’ possessions of the British Empire, because United Kingdom 
is supposed to have the first claimy tn that market, sapposing that was 
ruled out and secondly from the poinb of view of distanee of these markets 
as compared with other supplying countries. is there very much chance of 
your taking effective advantage of ‘these markets ? 


Mr, Mather. That question of distance would not necessarily arise in 
an effective form. Ji we are) given a quota, then the quotations on au 
enquiry from some country at some stage will be allotted ta us. We shall 
be allowed to quota ab the hasie tate-and the other competing countries 
must quote a higher rate. Jf in spite of that we do not get the order 
at any rate we are credited with the shortuge on our orders, and in the 
final balance of the Association, we would receive something from the 
pool, because the couniry which gets unore than its quota is due to pay a 
certain amount on account of the excess quota, 

Prestdeut.—On what basis is the quota fixed ? 

Mr, Mother.—Simply bargaining as far as T know. 

President—t doesn’t depend on cutput? 


Mr. Mother —Nataurally the output capacity is an important argument 
in hargaining on a matter like that. 


President— We might turn to that question later. Taking the starting 
point, the lowest price quoted hy the United Kingdam in its internal 
markets in 1932, you get a figure of Rs. 130 landed in Tndia inchiding 
duty. You take duty in all these diseussions as 158 per cent. T take it 
that is the average rate of duty on unprotected steel before the Ottawa 
Agreement Act. 


Mr. Muther.—-We felt thal it was not for us to raise the question 
whether differentiation or Imperial Preference might or might got have 
heen applied in respect of articles which were never considered. 

President.—In these prices you take the sreight from the United Kingdom 
port at 17 shillings? 
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Mr. Mather.—Yes. The source from which we have taken that informa- 
tion is from the evidence given in 1926 enquiry. We have no other fn- 
formation available as to what the actual freight would he. 

President —There has been no actual quotation? 

Mr, Mather.- It would not be open to public knowledge in any event. 

President.—Vhe special classes of rails which are actually imported into 
this country would bear the same freight? 

Mr. Mather,- -They would presumably bear the same freight. 

President. —You have uo information ahout it? 

Wr. Mather. -We have no information on that point. So far as I 
know this was the only oceasion on which the freight arrangement 
between the Secretary of State and the Shipping Companies was disclosed. 

President,—Why should the freight on rails be lower than the freight 
on other standard kinds of rolled steel? 

Mr. Mather. Tt is a matter of bargaining between the Sceretary of 
State and the Shipping Companies at 2 time when the Government rail- 
ways were importing large quantities of materials, But that is purely a 
surmise on my part. All we know is that il was definitely given out on 
that ocension that that was the freight. 

President. This is a matter on which we could get information from 
the Railway Board. 

Vr. Mather. That would be the best source of information, 

Mr, Mahindra. The present rateson semis is 20 shillings less 10 per cent. 

President.—From United Kingdom. 

Mr. Mahindra, -From here >to Tnited) Kingdom. 

President —That would not) give any indication. The distance is no 
indication, 

Mr. Mather.—No. 

President. That is not necessarily the freight from United Kingdom 
to India. Freights are not fixed on that hasis. 





Wr. Muther.—Actually our freteht on! semis to United Kingdom is lower 
than the semis from Europe to India. 

President.—We will probably ‘ask the Railway Board for information 
on that point. Tn calculating the sterling equivalent of these gold prices, 
1 take it you have used invariably the figure of 85:7. 

Mr. Mather.--That was the fignte when these paragraphs were drafted. 

President.—That was the exchange at the time? 

Mr. Mather. -Yes. 

President. —You took 124:2 as the gold par? 

Mr, Mather.—That is right. 

President.- The figures do nut admit of material vartation. dust now 
we are coming back more or less to 85. 

Mr. Mather. -During the last week or two the tendency has heen in 
that direction. 

President. —You arrive at the price of fishplates by adding a margin 
of £2 gold, You take this price of €7-7-6 and add £2 gold to that. Is 
that a safe basis? 

Mfr, Mather.—-This is the only information T have. 


President.—Tn other words von have taken the margin which is fixed 
hy the TRMA and you have tacked it on to the price that is quoted, 


Mr. Mather.—T quite walise that the two quotations are not on an 
identical basis. To have ne specific knowledge of the rates for fishplates 
within a reserved area as distinct from the extra for fishplates for the 
general market, hut I think if thero had been any difference, T should 
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have been informed, but I have not been in a position to get specific 
figures on that point. 

President.--1 find in the Iron and Coal Trades Review the difference 
between the internal prices quoted for heavy rails and for fishplates is 
about £3-L0 to £3-15. Those prices have nothing to do with the IRMA’S 
quotation ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yhose are small sales. 

President. £3-15 is approximately equivalent to £2 gold which to some 
extent starts the basis on which you have calculated. 

Mr, Mather.--That would support it. Under our existing arrangement 
with the Railway Board in 1925 tho extra for fishplates over rails was 
Rs. 38 and although there have been Giscussions between the railways and 
the Steel CoMpany on many occasions about the prices of rails themselves, 
railways have never raised any protest about the extra for fishplates. 
They have accepted that the extra is in consonance with the usnal practice. 

President. —¥ishplates are not made by che manufacturers who make 
rails? 

Mr. Mather.—-That is so, 

President.—To the extent that the two classes of manufacturers come 
under the International Railmakers’ Association, the Association fixes this 
margin? 

Mr, Mather.—That is right. 

President.—This Rs. 38 which is the figure under the existing arrange- 
ment almost exactly correspond to. the exchange figure of 89. 

Mr. Mather—Ilt is perhaps a co-incidence with the agreement itself. 
It must be, obviously. 

President.—1t is obvious, 

Mr, Mather.—Since the position at the vime this was provided lead 
to that conclusion and the extra is identical with that under our present 
contract, we considered ourselves justified in using this figure, which the 
Indian railways have not challenged, Therefore we inight proceed on that 
basis. 

President.—What is the usual margin, in. Europoan countries between 
the prices of 90 and 115-lb. rails? 

Mr, Mather.—That is rather difficult to ascertain. That is not in common 
use, But we were informed at the tine when we were discussing this with 
the railways that it was 10 to 15 shillings per ton. The Railway Board 
accepted that when we said that there was no contract between the ratl- 
ways and ourselves for 115-lb. rails. The railways accepted that as a reuson- 
able extra although T believe they had ordered simall quantities of these 
115-lb, rails either’ from England or from somewhere else; at least they 
made enquiries, 

President. —Fairly recently ? 

Mr, Mather-—At the time when we first started making them. 

President.—That is about when? 

Mr, Mather.—1929-30. 

President. —The margins between the prices of these different classes 
of rails, are not they fixed under the TRMA arrangement 2 

Mr. Mather Not so far as | know. 

President,--The minimum price with reference to what classes do they 
quote ? 

Mr, Mather.—T speak subject to correction, because there is no autheutia 
source of information, IRMA is a private body. Jo the hest of way know: 
ledge it hag reference to rails of 35 Ibs, and aver, : 


President,—The minimum price ¥ 
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Mr. Mather.—So far as 1 know, because the IRMA price is a price 
which is brought under reconsideration in connection with every individual 
enquiry. It so happens that for normal sizes of rails they have not changed 
their basis. Im the case of each individual enquiry the matter is open 
to reconsideration. The IRMA is in no way committed indefinitely to its 
prices. It is a purely private body which can and does charge whatever it 
thinks best. 

President.—1 am only trying to ascertain when it is stated that thero 
is a minimum price fixed uuder the IRMA arrangement whether that 
minimum price, taking the IRMA price as it is fixed at present, is applic 
able to all classes or is that a minimum applicable to standard classes ? 

Mr, Mather.—It applies to the great bulk of rails for which the TRMA 
receives enquiries. 

President.—It does not apply to standard rail of 90 lbs. only? 

Mr, Mather.—That cau be taken as certain. There is no difference 
between 90-Ib. and 75-lb. and 60-Ib. rails. I think T am right in that, 

President.—What is your source of information about the prices of 
sleepers ? 

Mr, Mather.—Actual quotations given on enquiries made by Indian 
railways during 1932-33. 

President.--Rs. 84 and Rs. §3: -Rs. 88 being the German quotation ? 

Mr. Mather.—L think that is right. 

President.—The quotations were the same in 1982 and 1983? 

Mr, Mather. Practically. 

President.—That is for sleepers) without.-fittings ? 

Mr, Mather. Yes, 

President. Sleepers when they are imported are imported entirely from 
Continental countries? 

Mr, Mather. ‘There have been small imports from Great Britain but | 
think they are mainly of special desigus which the railways wanted to try 
tiore or less for experimental purposes. I don't think that there has 
been any large order for sleepers, 

Mr. Mahindra,--All_ the . normal-elasses. of sleepers come from the 
Continent. 

President.-.-Mainly from Belgium? 

Mr. Mather.—-Yes, 

President,—Ts Germany coming increasingly into the market? 

Mr. Mahindra.—T don’t think that Germany has supplied sleepers to 
the railways during the last five or six years. 

President.—Where do you get the German quotation from? 

Mr, Mahindra.—They quoted, but we got the order in each of these cases. 

President. This is simply a quotation % 

Mr, Mahindra.—tThese are quotations on a competitive tender. 

Mr, Mather.--Tn each case we got the order. 

President.—The lowest price is Belgian? 

Mr. Mahinadra.—yYes. 

President. -Now coming to semi-finished steel, it is quite clear from 
the average valnes as caleulated from the Trade Returns that the imports of 
semi-finished inaterials into this country represent special classes of products. 

Mr, Mather.—1 think so. 

President.- T get an average figure for 1932-33 of Rs. 118 which obviously 
refers to special classes of products? ; 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, 


President. You give some figures regarding prices of semi-finished steel. 
We have had great difficulty regarding prices of semi-finished stecl, T 
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should like to have the question cleared hefore I consider your figure. T 
should like to get an idea as to how you get information regarding steel 
prices generally’ You say you get your market report. 

Mr. Muhindra.—Vhe prices for steel are quoted on the Exchange and 
these prices are checked by our market reporter and then they are cabled 
out to us, 

President.—The quotations which you get on the Exchange may be 
regarded us standard quolalionseto which actual quotations do not conforn:. 

Mr. Mahindra —Not uccessarily. These avo quotations which more or 
less are nominal quotations given iv the enquiries and afterwards thoy are 
subject to bargaining. 

President.—Qonerally as a result of this bargaining, prices would be 
slightly lower than the Exchange quotations ? 

Mr, Mahindra.—Yes, 

President—What does your market reporter do? 

Mr, Mahindra.. Tle checks the various quotations and strikes the average, 

President.—How does he check ? 

Mr, Mehindra,—Quotations sre given by the manufacturers. Te checks 
the quotations of one manufacturer against those of another, 

President.—ls this market reporter a wholetime employee of the Com- 
pany ? 

Mr. Mahindra,—No. 

President. We simply docs the workefor the Company as tts agent? 

~ Mr. AMohindra,—V¥es, Te is*paid for his services. 

President. We makes the best enquiry that be can among actual pro- 
ducers or sellers in the market. The information that he gets in that way 
is checked against standard quotations given on the Exchan:se and then 
he gives you what to the best of his indeginent represents the actual price 
which is cabled out to you? 

Mr. Mather. Yes. 

Mr. Mahindra.—l make a further attempt to check these prices against 
the quotations received from other sources. 

President.—So that ell the etl prices that vou have given in’ this 
representation are prices which have been obtained and checked in that 
manner? Ts that correct ? 

Mr. Mahiudra.---Yes, 

President. -They are checked tir the first instance by your reporter in 
England and in the second instance by you here? 

Mr. Mahtudra.—yYes, 

President. -So that they are as close as you can get independently to 
actual quotations ? 

Mr, Mahindra.- -Yes. 

President.—That is to say, the prices at which transactions have actually 
taken place ® 

Mr, Mahindra. Not the prices at which transi 
hut prices which have been quoted against enquiries, 

President.- What J] want to know is this: we cannet depend on trade 
journal quotations ? 

Mr. Mahindra. No. 

President.—Becanse trade journal quotations may or may not conform 
to actual prices. 

Mr. Mohindra. -Quite. 

President. The figures that vou give here are f&gures which are closer 
to actuals than the trade journal quotations ? 

Mr, Mahindra.—They are. 








‘tions have taken place. 
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President.—Because the resvit of your enquiries is really to bring the 
standard quotation either on the Exchango or trade journals nearer to 
actual quotations in the market? 

Mr, Mohindsra.—Quite. 

President.—But they are not necessarily the prices at which trausactions 
have taken place, Prices nought be still lower? 

Mis, Mahindra,-Yes. As t have already explained, these prices are 
subject to a bargain by the enquirer who is prepared to offer a fair sized 
tonnage. My information is that these prices are subject to a reduction 
of ds. 6d. to 5s. per ton. 

President—As imuch as that? 

Mer. Mahindra. -Yes. As a matter of Tact, before 4 came*to this place, 
I phoned up some of the engineering firms and they confirmed this. 

President. -We have received information trom engineering firms who 
are also impurters. We have received quotations from them for various 
periods and Fo owill draw your attention to them at a later stage 
Wut oo anything they are generally higher. J will come to that point later. 

Mr. Mahindra.—yves. 

President.--Now with regard to the prices of billets vou give us an 
average cik of €f-1-6 and €426 for sheet bar aud adding landing 
charges at Rs. 2-12 ven get ai price of somewhere about Rs. 57-8 landed 
without duty ? 

Mil Mather. Yes. 

President.--We have received various: prices for billets, Before T go on 
to the figures that we have received trem dtber parties T should like to 
point out that the tren gic Coal ‘Trades’ Review for October gives a 
price including landing of C27 auditaking freivht at 18 shillings 6 pence, 
the price comes to somewhere! ahout Rs 54-8 instend of Rs. 57-8 that 
your fievres give, widess inv arithinerie as wrote. 

Mr. Mather. (0 fave here an October issue which does not give the 
price, 

President, “Phe figures that Toot are £3-0-6 for billets of 2b" to 1” 
aud €2-(9-6 for sheet hars. Tt ois approximately an average of Rs. 55 
including Janding charges of Rs. 2-120 -Assnming for the moment that. is 
so, the trade journal quotations whieh ought to be higher are less in 
this case. 

Mr. Mather, May Voeall attention to s possible difference there. The 
prices that we have given are the average prices of January to June, 
During that period. the Continental Cartel came into operation again and 
hegan also to set up a sales organisation since Jane. That sales organisa- 
tion has introduced a sestem of quoting lower prices for the Tuited Kingdom 
narket than for other countries because the United Kingdom market was 
previodsly by a long wav its higgest market for semis and the introduction 
of protection in ihe United Rinedom has cut very seriously into that market 
for Cottinental semis and from the time when the selliug organisation set 
up by the Cartel was reasonably well organised, they began te quote Tower 
orices for the Taited Kinedoin market than for other markets. That may 
he reflected in’ the enotation, Th is natural that a journal of this kind 
nublished essentially for cirenlation ino the Tuited Kingdom would quote 
a price as applieahle to tmperts into the United Kingdom, 





President. As aeainst that, in a representation that was received just 
> few davs agen fram the Welsh Tinplate Assoeintion. thev pive us a 
figure of €2-S8 gold for sheet har whieh is higher than vonr Rs. 57, 

Miro Mather, These periees, as f think vou will realise, Have heen fluc. 
fuatine wery considerably ai all Cimes practically and they are still flne- 
tuatine very nineh this yaar. 

Predent. -Ave von thinking af the Anctuations in respect of semi-finished 
steel? 


STEEL TNNCSTRY H 
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Mr, Mather—yYes. 

President.—1 don’t sce fluctuations in respect of semi-finished stecl. 
Jontinental prices have been going up but British prices have yemained 
steady. ; 

Mr, Mather.—I ain thinking of the Continental prices. They have 
fluctuated from time to time. 

President. For all classes of steel ur only lor semi-finished ¥ 

Mr. Mather—There have “been variations in all classes. On the whole 
the tendency during the current year for Continental steel of other kinds 
than semis, bars and so on, has been upwards. There has been also a 
teniporary fall during the: year which | think we would be able to show 
But if vou see a different price at a different time, it would not necessarily 
indicate some error in the prices which we set before you for January to 
June, 

President.—T am not suggesting for a moment that there is any error 
in vour figures. That is not my point at all, My point is on the question 
of semi-finished steel the prices of imported materials are of very groat 
importance in this enquiry and T want to get a figure. T am asking vou, 
in view of these vations conflicting fignres, what figure am J to take? 
Give me a figure which T can depend on, 

Mr. Mather... Tn the issue of Octoher 18th also there is no quotation. 

President.—Tn the October 6th issue, there is a quotation. 

Wr, Mather.—Tt is as von have stated. Tn the issue of Octoher 27th, 
although the summary table at thevend of the journal contains no entrics 
at all. the section contaiuing the (detaited market revort dealing with 
Balgium states that the official fob. price on a cold basis for billets of 
the sizes with which we are mainiveconcerned is £2-8. That is gold and 
the price of sheet hars varies from £2-8 te €212 according to the weighi 
of the har. 

President.—Supposing vou take €2-8: that is the export price? 

Mr. Mather, -That is the f.o.b. price. 

President.—It would approximately represent €3-11 sterling. 

Mr. Mather,—yYes. 

President.—It would give von) a cif. price of Rs. 60. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Proesident.—That is higher than vour fienre ? 

Mr, Mather.—That is so. As Awe) are@ aware and T think vou are also 
uware, the tendency has been for the prices of steel to rise since the 
period Fantary ta June—during the last few months. That is reflected in 
the figure which we arrive at in our calenlations for billets for October. 

President.—You are in closer touch with this question than Tam. On 
the 6th Octoher vou got an f.o.b. price for billets which works out at 
Rs. 54 or Rs. 55: the unward trend in Continental prices started much 
earlier than October. Early Octoher the price was Rs, 55 and now in 
Tudia with landing the price for the end of Ortoher goes up to Rs. 60. 
The price little carlier than that comes to Rs. 63-2 without landing. as 
given hy Messrs. Henry Williams. T suppose an average of these figures is 
as much as you ean do. Which of these anotations are vou going to take? 
Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 may make a considerable difference to the hillet position. 

Mr. Mather.—Quite. 

President —Wonld von he prepared to make careful enquiries with regard 
to the price of billets? 

Mr, Mather—-Yes, 

President.—J don’t know what this average is that vou will give us. 
T should like ta get more accurate fieures thin these. 


Mr, Mather... T+ is mv recollection that durine this period. January to 
June, the Continent had not intraduced the differentiation in prices for 
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the United Kimgdom and other countries. Since then if you will look 
at the figures, in one case you will find the effect of that differentiation 
and in the other there is no effect. That has not been taken imto account 
apart altogether from the fact that there are fluctuations from month 
to month, 

Mr, Dalal.--May we give you separate prices from January onwards for 
these billets as applicable to India up-to-date” 

President. —Yes. With regard to bars, the price that you give us for 
January-June 1933 without duty is, Brith Rs. 961 and Continental 
Rs. 65:0. The only other source from which we have received information 
regarding bars is from a firm in Bombay and their quotation are very 
much higher than yours. Messrs. Richardson aud Cruddas of Bombay give 
us for January-June 1933 for British bars a c.i.f. price without landing 
of Rs. 120-18 and Continental price of Rs. 69 cif, withdut landing, a 
margin almost impossible for me to understand. The continental price 
that they give of Rs. 69 corresponds closely to that given in the Iron and 
Coal Trades Review, but the British price that they give [ am not able 
to reconcile that at all, It is Rs. 120-13 ¢.i.f without landing! As a 
matter of fact, the Jron and Coal Trades Review price for British bars—- 
the latest price for October—is Rs. 106 including landing. Messrs. Richard- 
son and Cruddas are the only people from whom we have received informa- 
tion about bars. ‘Lhe other people whom we addressed are pot interested 
in bars, aking structural sections, plates aud black sheets, we have received 
no information at all about black sheets. Messrs. Balmer Lawrie’s quota- 
tion, adding Rs. 2-12 for landing,-comes to Rs. 114-6-8 for angles and 
joists. British. Exactly the same price is=given to us by Messrs. Jessop 
and Company against yours price) of “Rs. 42:7 for January-June 1933. 
With regard wo Continental it is Rs, 6541-9, adding Rs. 2-12 landing, for 
angles and joists aud Jessop's figure is Ry, 65-6-8 against yours of Rs. 61:5. 
In plates Balmer Lawrie's figtire adding landing is Rs. 1)6-6-8 against 
yours of Rs. 114-4: Continental is Rs. 819-10 against yours of Rs, 82; 
they more or less agree, but on Continental and British structurals there 
is a fairly considerable difference: yours is lower than theirs. 

Mr. Mahindra, As regards imports of Continental structurals the quota- 
tions obtained by these firms are move or less nominal, that is to say 
quotations just obtained for the sake of comparison. Hf they were to make 
a definite bid for a certain tonnage they will get a fairly big reduction, 

President. --Six years ago we were trying to collect information about 
prices from these importers. We contd -attach greater value to their 
figures because the imports were in considerable quantities, but at present 
the imports are on such a very restricted scale that it may he that the 
quotations are uot the sort of quotations which one would get on actual 
transactions that would be put through. 

Mr, Mahindra, -—That is so. To my knowledge Balmer TLawrie’s are 
purchasing all their requirements from us and Jessops have not purchased 
anything from the Continent. These are the quotations received by them 
from their London office, on making special enquiries. 


President.-- They have also their market reporters who give them 
prices as a matter of routine? 

Mr. Mather.—T think it is possible that they have not the same interest 
as we have. Jhev are not actually buying at all. 


Mer. Mahindva.- T have here quotations received hy Messrs. Balmer 
Lawrie from week to week and in most of ihe cases they say ‘‘no change ” 
while actual quotations received hy us show that either the prices aro 
gomp up or coming down, 


President.—Don't they import for sale? 


Mr. Mahindra.—Theg sell our steel. Tt may be interesting for you 
to know that Balmer Loevries are our dealers. Under the agreement they 
are not permitted to buy anything which we manufacture. 

H2 
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Mr. Wiles.-'They may buy everything from youn but still they may 
set market reports from clsewhere ? 

President,—Messrs, Richardson and Cruddas’ figures are always difficult 
to understand. We will probably try and get some information from them 
as to how their figures are arrived at. | netice generally the Bombay 
figures are higher. Tn all the previous enquiries we found that the Bombay 
figures were higher, [ mean the c.i.f. prices. Why it should be so f do 
not know. Tf you Jouk at the oll ‘Tariff Board reports the Bombay 
quotations are always pitched at oa higher level and since they are not 
buying your steel probably they are handling imported steel aud are 
therefore able to speak from experience. 

Mr, Mahindra--To the extent they ave handling imported steel that 
is correct. 

President —Your figures may be right but T always got the feeling that 
the figures we have received from Tatas in many cases ure shghtly lower. 

Mr. Mahindra. Y sabmit it is to our interest to get as correct a figure 
as possible while the other firms are not so much interested. 

President — That is to say, you want to get quotations by which to 
regulate your own prices and the prices must be such that you would be 
in a position to secure the market, and thereiore there is a tendency io 
fix the quotations slightly lower than is really necessary; and it ‘s really 
very important for you that your quotations should not he ahove the 
import quotations so as to enable yeu to secure the market and the tendency 
therefore is to push them down. ‘Nhat probably accounts for part of the lag. 

Mr, Mather- No. Vhe prices thatowe have given you are the prices on 
which our prices have been <calenlated, —‘Uhe, figures that we have given 
xou for January-June, 1933,chave been caleulated in precisely the same 
way, and the same considerations were taken into account as those for 
1932-333 

Mr. Mohindra. 1 should like te bring this ta your notice from the 
National Federation regarding Continental prices (statement handed in). 
ft is in regard to the Cartel price. 

President, -What is the point sof this? 

Mr. Mahindra. -Vhe e.i.f. prices quoted-Vy Coniinental works are subject 
to 5 and 6 shillings discount—5 shillings for bars and 6 shillings for plates. 

President.—Tf the quotations™ that we ohinve received from the other 
uaporters are prices at which actual transactions are put through then 
these discounts have been allowed 4 

Mr, Mahindra. Yes. ¥ may state that Mossrs. Richardson and Cruddas 
are our agents and buy most of their steel from us, 

President.--To they buy imported steel at all? 








Mr, Mahindra,—We understand that they do buy, hut very stall quit: 
tities. Most probably the steel they buy is in sections which we do not roll, 

President.- Generally it must be the sort of sections nsed in fabricated 
steel works but probably these are quotations for special sections which 
cannot he obtained here. 

Mr. Wiles.—Will that apply to bars also” 

Mr. Mather.—T do not know that hut there is some possibility that 
the hars they are referring to are small hars required for reinforcing concrete. 

Mr. Nutesan, Mr, Mahindra, is it possible that they do not being in 
the discount when they quote the price? 

Mr. Mahindra —Tsually my experience is that whenever an enquirer 
gets any quotation from the Continental makers through the importing 
houses here he always manages to get some discount dependent npon making 
a firm offer, 

Mr. Natesan.—Suppose T import a book at 6 shillings: in the Jist it 
given as 6 shillings but at the hottom im a footnote they will say less 


is 
122 per cent, and so on, What is your practice ? 
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Mer. Mahindra, Quotations given here are not really quotations as you 
Inehtioned just iow; these are the quotations on the Course and when 
they quote for a definite enquiry for a certain tonnage it is offered subject 
tuo a discount, 

Mr, Nalesun. ~When they try to close a Lrausaction they quote a discount: 

Mr. Mahindra.—That is mght. 

President, The veal point at issue is, whether in the figures that 
Messrs, Richardson and Crnddas have given us they have allowed discount 
br net and if is a point we have got to settle with them. The questien 
of fixing the cia. price for galvanised shects is more difficult under existing 
conditions since apparently there is no ordinary market price. L notice 
from the trade figures that there have heen considerable imports recently 
from Belgium, 

Mro Mather Vhat is so. 

President. Have you got any figures about Belgiau prices? 

Mr. Mahindra. We will send you the figures. The latest price [T have 
here is £11 f.o.h. These are not effective prices. 

Mr. Mather.—Vhey are higher. 

President. -What is that? 

Mr. Mohindru.- Phis is only a cable quotation. 

President. Mr. Mahindra, you can try and get us information about 
the latest prices? 

Mr. Mahindra.—vYes. 

President.—As far as British oprices are vcoucerned, the Ottawa prices 
hegan to operate from November, 1932, Balmer Lawrie, | believe have 
handled British sheets on a large seale in the past? 

Mr, Mahindra—vYes. 


President. -They give us an average cif. British price for January 
te November, 1932 of Rs. 140 withont Janding. That is the average price 
just before the Ottawa agreement came into operation, Since then spelter 
has gone up. Therefore the corresponding price without Ianding would be 
higher. 


Mr, Mather.—yYes. 


President. Wo vou add Rs. 2-12 you might probably get something over 
ts. 143, and ihe price that you have given for British sheets landed without 
duty is Rs, 140-9, 


Mr, Mather -Adjusted for the rise in spelter, 


President.—L you make the adjustment you would probably get a price 
higher than Balmer Tawrie’s by Rs. 3. 


Ve. Mather,—Probably. Our price refers to January-June, 1983. Lt 
might have a slight influence on this, The new agreed price ander which 
British shects were sold in this market cume into operation on the 20th 
Octoher. 

President.-—What they say in their letter is that. the Oltawa price 
hegan to operate since November, 1932, and they have given us the average 
for Navember, (932, leaving ont the Ottawa agreement price, 

Mr. Alather.—In September, 1932, s0 far as T know the peneral export 
price of galvanised sheets from the United Kingdom was raised. At that 
time the leaders of the sheet trade knew that negotiations were going on 
and they were confident of these negotiations going through. 

President. We noed not go iuto that. 

Mr. Makfer.—Tt is hecause of that we have taken the first six months. 


President. You have omitted from the 16 months that parl of it which 
has taken so to speak the anticipatory effect of the Ottawa agreement. 
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Mr, Mather.—1 think so. { think that more or less sets out what we 
may call as the free position. 

President.—Iln your note about the Ottawa agreement, you tell us that 
kind of anticipation of Ottawa prices began to be felt in the market by 
ahout September. 

Mr, Mather.--Yes. 

President.—You might takp an average of January to September and 
it would he quite a safe period, 

Mr, Mather.—lt it is the beginning of September; it would he better to 
take a period of 8 months—January to August. 

President-—As far as Indian prices are concerned, prices would be lower 
from SeptemBer to November? 

Mr. Mether.—You are now talking of the c.i.l. price. 

President.--VYes,. 

Mr, Mather. -Yhey would be higher. 

President,—Probably it would be safe to take the average of the period 
somewhat shorter than Japuary to November. 

Mr. Mather.—That is why we took the first half of the year. If you 
prefer to have vie figures for the first S months instead of 6 months, we 
will give vou the figures so that you miuty see how they compare. 

President.—We come to paragraph 77. Are you seriously pressing for 
action against Japan’ ts the position really serious? 

Mr. Dalal.—tt might develop imto a) serious position at any time, 

President.—Have you any iuformation about the quantities imported 
so far? Tn the first place what classes of goods are they importing? 

Mr, Mohindru.—Generally’ the class of goods which we don’t manufacture. 

President. —-What do you mean? 

Mr, Mahindra.— Sheets of thinner gauges, burs below } inch section. 

President.—Why not leave them out? 

Mr. Dalal.—But there is no knowing that sheets of thicker gauges may 
not be imported within a very short time, 

Mr, Mother.—In the month of September the imports of galvanised 
sheets were 500 tons. The corresponding fignre for the previous year was 
110, 

President. —What was the price?) That is the all important point. 

Mr, Mather.—Quite, 

President.--We had a statement from the Collector of Customs, Rombay. 
Apparently these things go to Bombay. 

Mr. Muther.~-Yes, 

President,—We received a statement of prices for the fortnight ending 
October 31st. and he reports in that fortnight 450 tons of galvanised sheets 
at a cid. price of Rs. 166. 

Mr. Mather.—They are very thin sizes. That information would not 


he complete unless you know the gauge. 
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President.—How thin are their gauges? 


Mr, Mather.—28 and 30 are the nominal gauges which they are mainly 
offering. The information that we have from the Bomhay market. is to the 
effect that they are selling these gauges of 28 and 30 at a price below the price 
of imported British sheets of those gauges—we ourselves at present are not 
making those gauges—not only at a price somewhat below that, but also in 
addition to that instead of supplying the gauges which they were nominally 
offering, they are actually supplying « little thinner gauge. 


President.—lf it is 28 gauge their prices are fixed at a lower level than 
corresponding British sheets? 
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Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Lresident.—But actually the 28 gauge may be 297 

Mtr, Mather.—Yes, that is our information. 

President.—li you assume Rs. 166 cif. for 28 gauge, would you con- 
sider that a very reasonable price? 

Mr, Mather,—1t is a tair price for 28 gauge. 

President.—It is a good price, mark you, for plain sheots and not for 
corrugated sheets. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, 


President.—Supposing you fix the price of 24 gauge at Rs. 140, what 
would you consider a reasonable price Tor 28 gauge? 
Mr, Mather.—Rs. 183. 


President.— Assuming that this is 28 gauge, the price would be Rs. 166 
aS against the standard price of Rs. 183, 


Mr. Mather.—They are selling distinctly below the nominal price of 
British sheets of thin gauge. They are reported to be supplying thinner 
gauges than the nominal gauge. I can’t say this from my own knowledge 
that they are supplying # thinner gauge than the nominal gauge. 

President —Mr. Mahindra, surely you ought to be able to get us the 
prices of Japanese galvanised sheets ? 


Mr. Mahindru.- 4 will get the prices for sheets landed in India. 


Presidvnt.—1_ should like to.get from you a statement of prices of 
walvanised sheets imported trom: Japan. With regard io the question like 
Japanese imports, it is rather: important that the prices should be given 
ana monthly basis, hecause we want to knew the progress they make hoth 
in respect of quantities and prices. Li you ¢an give a monthly statement 
showing both the quantity and prices, it would be helpful. 


Mr, Mahindra.—Yes, we will send you a statement. 


President.—-The suggestion that you make that suitable action may 
be taken under the Safeguarding of Tudustries Act in respect of protection 
against Japan, is one which aay present difficulties, hecause under the 
Safeguarding of Tndustries Act, as. you know, the Government acts only 
where prices are so abnormally Jow as to endanger the existence of the 
industry, A question may arise if at the prices at which Japanese sheets are 
imported into this country, you still can earn your works cost, depreciation 
and a small amount of profit, it would be rather difficult to take the line 
that the existence of the industry is in danger. T am not a Jegal authority 
on these questions, bat the wording of the Act seems to me to suggest that 
its usefulness, although it is applicable to protected industries, will he 
confined to unprotected industries. For, if the idea is that the Steel industrs 
should receive against Japan safficient protection not merely to cover 
works cost and depreciation but also a reasonable return on capital, then 
action under the Safeguarding of Industries Act may not be sufficient. 
That is to say there is no alternative to off setting duties and that would 
vive rise to difficult questions such as the Most Favoured Nation Clause. 

Mr. Dalal.—Exactly. 


President.—Tt wags all right in the ease of the Cotton industry because 
the imports from other countries are so small that you can put a pre- 
ferential duty and get over the Most Favoured Nation Clause. But here 
since Belgium is quite as important a facior as the United Kingdom, it ts 
rather difficult to apply a higher duty calculated on the basis of Japanese 
imports than to Belgium imports. To my mind the question is full of 
difficulties und personally T do not quite know on what lines the Board 
might suggest a solutiom for this question assuming we found that the 
Japanese imports were a Serious factor. 


Mr, Dalal. Tt might become a serious factor at any moment. 
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President. —-L think the best thing for as to do is to let Government face 
the question when It arises. 

Mr. Dulul-—We should take some sleps te ward off the dauger. 

Presiient.—You can take action under the off setiing duties provision. 
df you take action under the off setting, duties provision, you are up against 
the Most Favoured Nation Clause. The only way by which yon can get round 
the Most Favoured Nation Clause is by taking action on the lines of the 
Iinperial Preference, beeauseeit dousn't oifend the Most Favoured Nation 
Clause. In this case Belgium is a very important importer of sheets and 
you would be put to the uecessity of applying to Belgium a daty which 
is not in the least applicable. 

Mr, Dulal=-That is true. 

President. We aay leave this question at this so that it may find a selu- 
tion for itself. ‘Then we coue on io paragraph TS which raises the question 
of landing charges. You suggest an average linding charge of Re. 2 12-0. 
We asked various importers both in Calcutta and Bornibay to sive us figcures 
of Janding charges. Tn Calentta Messrs. Jessop and Company have given 
us Rs. 2-18-0 plus 2 per cent. on invoice value and Messrs. Balmer, Lawrie 
and Company have given ug Rs. 2-13-6 as Port Commissioners’ charges 
plus one-fourth per cent. surcharge on invoice valne pls importers’ clear 
ing charges of 7) per cent. of the port commissioners’ charges. As ama ust 
these Calcutta figures, ihe almost uuiform figure that we have received 
from Bombay is Rs. 24 per ten, My own view is. setting off one aeainst 
the other we may accept your Rs, 2-12-0 as a reasonable figure for landings 
charges. 

Mr, Mother.— Landing charges differ ot different ports. Rs, 2-12-0 
wonld be a reasonable figure to take. 








Presidest- I think probably you ave right. Rs, 2-12-0 is ahout as good in 
average as we can think of, 


Mr. Mather.- Yes. 


President.—As regards this) question of extra which was added 
to the price of Continental bars mi the i926 report, you tell us that 
the 'fariff Board does not note the trade practice, L should like to know 
what the trade practice is iu this matter. What apparently the ‘Tariff Board 
did in 1926 was this. They found lon an average Continental sections were 
2 per cent. less than the declared: weight. Therefore apparently—] don’t 
remember now but } presume this was-what happened—the Board assumed 
that if Rs. 100 was the declared price forya ton of bars aud the actual 
consiznment represented, say, 98 instead of TUO per cont. in weight, then the 
price of a ton of bars was sumething more than Rs. 100. 


Mr. Mather---That J] think was the argument which was followed and 1 
should like to make it clear that we are vot putting this forward in any 
criticism of the Board’s treatment of the subject on the last occasion 
because I think there was some coufusion in the minds of the witnesses who 
put hefore the Board this information. We have seen evidence of it more 
recently. ‘To some extent it has been a difficult thing in getting some of 
the witnesses to realise precisely what information is relevant to the cousi- 
deration which the Board had in mind. Actually the position we now find 
to be this. Although it may be that bars are rolled 2 per cent. light, that 
is to say, the weight of one foot length is 2 per cent. below the weight it 
onght to be- we don't question that it is Jess -yei we have found out atter a 
positive investigation during the last three or four years—on one oveasion 
we had to go into it very carefully: that the weight mentioned in the 
invoice as the weight sold to the consumer is the actual weight and not the 
nominal weight, 

President.—Please restate that. 


Mv, Mather.—¥or instance, a man buys a ton of bars and he expects 
to get 1,000 feet. Lf the bars are only 2 per cent. lighter, then ib would 
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take 1,020 feet to make a ton. The prestunplion which would lave justified 
the Board’s previous figure was thal the man was only supped with J,G00 feet 
whuch weighed 2 per cent, less. What we find in actual practice is that 
the man is supplied with L020 feet of bars which is the actual weight, and 
he gets the benefit of that extra length of 20 fcet. 

President.—Is this quesiion connected with the question of — rolling 
margin 2 

Mr. Mather.—VYo some extent it is. ° 

President.--L have seen a good deal of reference in the papers that we 
have received in connection with the guestions on thus poit that we issued, 
that it is the practice to specify a rolling margin, cither up or down, I 
1 make a contract for the sale of steel, say, to you at so much per ton, 
supposing the weight that | actualy deliver to you is less than the specified 
weight but within the rolling suargin, then you are not at liberty to refuse 
to take delivery. You have to take delivery of it. But then you take deli- 
very ata price which corresponds to the weight that you have actually 
received, 

Mr, Mather.—l pay for the number of actual tons J have received. 

President.—Supposing for example the steel that | sent to you instead 
of being 100 is onJy 98, then while you are hound to take delivery, you pay 
only tor 98. 

Mr. Mather.—Vhat we have ascertained. As a result of the carefal 
enquiry which we found it necessary to make three or four years ago, we 
can say that that is the actual practice: 

Lresident.---Therefore if the @:ify price is 100 per ton, vou pay only 98 
for the quantity received. 

Mr. Mather.—l pay at the rate of Rs, VOU per ion for such quantity 
us L receive, 

President,—Assuming it is 2 percent. Jess, you pay for the quantity 
that you have received 2 per cent. Tess than the price quoted per ton, 

Mr. Mather.—Yhe total amount of ithe bill is 2 per cent. less. What 
actually happens is this. A man buys 70QU ‘tons. When it is found that the 
weight is 2 per cent. less or) 2 tons Jess; they put the extra 2 tons in, 
They are anxious to sell 100 tons: Although the buyer could not refuse 
delivery on the ground ihat it isedighter by. 2 per cent., the normal practice 
is that he gets the extra length. 

President,—He gets the specified foot dength, plus the extra weight. 

Mr, Mather—Ne gets the specified weight even though it may involve 
extra length. 

Mr, Dalal.- This is the practice in respect of Continental bars, ordinary 
angles and rounds. 

President.—He gets the weight that he has paid ror. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—If the price is Rs. 100 c.if., it does not need any adjust- 
ment ? 

Mr. Mather. --That is so. 

President.—What is vour rolling margin? 

Mr. Mather.—The rolling margin for British standard material is plus 
and minus 24 per cent, 

President.—-For nov-standard ? 

Mr. Mather.—VWt is more or less whatever the enstom is without serions 
complaint. There is no such specified Tint as ihere is for tested material, 
hut in actual practice at oa time dike the present when the customer can 
afford to be fussy, the mergin is higher. 

President —We are tolé in regard to Continental price it is abont 4 per 
cent. 
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Mr, Mather—That is very nearly so. 
President,—1i suppose more or less it is right. 
_ fv, Mather —Normally the margin is higher in the case of untested 
Continental materials. 
Presudent.—4 per cent. is about the figure? 
Mr. Mather.—Yes 
_ President.—Coming to Chapter VII1, the first adjusiment that you 
discuss here is the adjustment on account of freight disadvantage. On rails 
aud fishplates you claim the present figure? 

wr, Mather—Yos. 

President. Although actually your disadvantage during the past six or 
seven years was a rupee less? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—On what ground do you want it to be retained? 

Mr. Mather.—We submit that it is subject to variation from time to time 
and that Rs. 8 per ton, to the best of our knowledge, was accepted by the 
Railway Bourd in 1926 as being the normal average taking into account the 
requirements that they anticipated. The fact that there is a change dues 
not affect the accuracy of thab normal expectation. Because the orders for 
rails have been so very small, ib is not to be expected that the weighted 
average would be the same on the abnormally low orders. 

President.—Rs. 7 is on an average.of 110,000 tons during the past six 
or seven years. The average ofthe next seven years is going to be 80,000 
tons. Therefore it looks to meythat the rednced rate may continue. 

Mr. Mather.—It would be better if you could give us an extra one 
rupee, 

President.—You want one rapee more? 

Mr, Mather.—In the case of rails we are not asking for substantive 
protection. What we ask for is that the railways should pay such a price 
at our works as will enable them to got these distributed to the railways 
ut that price. 

President.—Yhe prico that matters to you jis f.o.r. Tatanagar. 

Mr. Mather.—The lower is. this» figure, the higher it will be f.o.r, 
Vatanagar. Of course, this is a special case, Tt is not a material on which 
we are asking for substantive protection. Here our fair selling price is 
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lower than import price. We haye!no interest in either Rs. 7 or Rs. 8. 

President. the agreement were continued on the present basis then 
the question of freight does not come into the question at all. 

Mr, Mather.—If we continued on the present basis including the existing 
price, that would happen. 

President.—What T mean is this. Supposing the agreement was made 
on the basis of whatever is a faur price f.o., Tatanagar, then the question 
does not arise ? 

Mr, Mather.—lt would in fixing what is a lair price to us at Tatanagar. 

President.—In that case, the freight is borne by the railways. 

Mr. Mather—Yes. Naturally the railways will want to have the 
materials at no greater cost than the tmported material. 

President,—Supposing the margin between the import price and your 
price is a considerable factor? 

Mr. Mather.—Then, we will begin to touch on the method of fixing the 
price. 

President.— I am atraid we will. On sleepers tho disadvantage 1s Rs. 10. 
I have no comments at all to make on that. 


. Mather.—Yes. 
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President.--Now coming to the thorny question of imposing protective 
duties on semi-finished materials, you ask for a duty of Rs. 25, of which 
Rs. 13 is real protection aud abuut Rs. 12 is the freight disadvantage? 

Mr. Muther.—-Yes, 

Presidené.—You want this duty to be applied to semi-iinished materials 
of all sorts? 

Mr, Mutier.—Yes. 

President.—Supposing we allowed you a duvy of Rs. 25 on billets half of 
wlach represents the freight to distant parts, woud not that work as a very 
severe hardship to re-rolling mulls in those areas? 

Mr, Mather —It would puv the price up to them; that is true. On the 
other hand, of course, we should otherwise be getting less than’ our nett tar 
selling prices for the supplies which we send to distant areas. 

President.--Lhe two biggest manufacturing centres in India are the two 
big ports—Bombay and Calcutta, Lhe development of auxilliary industries 
and subsidiary industrics—l am not saying in competition with you neces- 
surly—is likely to take place anere in Bombay and Caleutta than in any 
other centres that To can thik of and im the places where the re-volliig 
industry properly so called is likely to develop most, a duty calculated on 
Lins basis would work with the severest hardship. 

Mr, Mather.—So fax as Bombay in concerned, our freight disadvantage 
is Rs. 15 per ton. 

President.—Leave out Bombay. «Lake, Calcutta. Calcutia is the biggest 
centre for this type of mdustrYrand) it seems to me that if there is uny 
likelihood of a re-rolling industry developing on a really satisfactory basis 
and on a substantial scale, iv would be round about here and iv is in this 
area that your duty would throw the heaviest burden. 

Mr, Mather.—When we tirst heard of definite proposals lor the establish- 
ment of a re-rolling industry working on billets, they were in connection 
with the question of starting a mill in Southern Ludia and not in Calcutta. 
Iu is difficult for us to say how the balance would work out. 

President.-- Let us come down to concrete cases. There is at present a 
re-rolling mill started by Messrs. Elenry- Willains ? 

Myr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—As lar as J understand, they are mainly concerned with the 
manufacture of railway materials, T think that the kinds of bars that they 
want to roll from billets are bays vequired for railway materials and if a 
duty of Rs. 25 is levied on billets, then it seems to me that it is going to 
place on the re-rolling mill of that kind a burden which it would be rather 
duficult to Justify. 

Mr. Mather.—tIn a case Jike that, if this mill were to confine itself to re- 
rolling materials which we are not rolling we are quite prepared, as we 
have indicated hefore, to sell billets at our fair selling price—at a price 
which will leave us a nett price for. Tatanagar which would not then be 
influenced by the duty. 

President.—You know in our report we estimate a fair selling price for 
your semi-finished material f.o.r. Tatanagar. At that price you would be 
prepared to sell semi-finished materials to re-rolling mills like Messrs. 
Henry Williams’ which are concerned in the manufacture of steel producis 
which do not come in competition with your production ? 

Mr. Mather. Yes, so far as they confine themselves to those products. 

President.—l)o you want them to confine themselves 100 per cent,’ 

Mr. Mather.—T think our attitude in a case like that would be that they 
must confine themselves so far as they are taking our billets to the rolling 
of sections which we do not roll. 


President.—T understand accerding to the practice in other countries 
where you have re-rolling mills which manufacture special clasa of sections, 
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occasionally if there is a shortage in the demand for the kind of special 
sections that you rol) it aay be necessary for you in order to find an 
outlet for your products to sell some of them in the form of ordinary 
sections in small quantities which the larger works may not be in a position 
at the time to supply. 

Mr. Mather.—-May 1 submit that this is a very Important question m 
connection with this enguiry; it has been an important qnestion in other 
conntries. Tt is very important in the United Kingdom, this question 
whether the protective duties should he applied at the same rate on seni- 
finished materials which have been imported into the United Kingdom us 
for finished steel, and aiter considerable discussion the same duty was put 
on semi-finished materials, and the re-rollers had to face that position, 

Mr, Wiles 2-Those re-vollers are not confining themselves to the produc- 
tion of materials which are not produced by the peaple who make billets? 

Mr. Mather. They are buying billets at a price which will be in accord 
ance with the duty, 

Mr. Wiles.—They are left in a position to campete with people who 
make billets, 

Myr, Mather,—Yhat is a matter for the suppliers of billets. 

President,—Supposing vou have a duty of 35) por cent.. which is the duty 
in the United Kingdom both on billets and on finished steel, and people 
who get their billets at a price corresponding to the duty of 834 per cent. 
are able to compete in regard to theiv products with the works which produce 
both their billets and steel produgtssothis implies, T take it, that the eost 
of conversion on these re-rolliy@emilts must be less? 

Mr. Mather.—Vhere ave jnany complications which enter into the com- 
parison. The point [ want lo bring to the Board’s notice is that the ques- 
tion of the Jevying of protective duties ou semi-finished products has heen 
brought up in the United Wingdem and iti hus been decided to levy these 
cuties. 

President.—The position now is that in the United Kingdom after 
considerable discussion they have adopted the principle of levying the sumo 
rate af duty on finished and semi-finished steel and you are quite sure that. 
the conditions are the same in that respect in the United Kingdom and 
India? 

Mr. Mather.—Not the same, 


President.—Do you or do you not agree that there is room in this 
country for the development of (redlly satisfactory re-volling amills and that 
the development of it should be encouraged ? 

Mr. Mother.—No, if you say really satisfactory. 

President.—Ts there room in this country for the development of a re- 
rolling industry like Messrs. Henry Willianss’ ? 

Mr. Mather. —Por railway materials yes. 

President,—Messrs. Tudra Singh’s works? 

Mr, stather.—Yes, 

President. —For similar works there is room, is it not so? 

Mr. Mather. T doubt whether there is roam for any more. 


President.- Messrs. Henry Williams have a re-rolling mill which is 
designed for the preduction of railway materials which yon do not make, 
You are proposing a duty which involves practically the whole of the freight 
to a distant port like Madras or Bombay. Industries of this kind find 
it rather difficult to compete with products manufactured by similar works 
in other countries and is it fair that this extra disadvantage of Rs, 12 
should be thrown upon an industry like Messrs. Henry Williams when they 
are struggling to keep themselves alive as vou are doing? 


Mr. Mather.—We do not propose to pul that extra burden to the extent 
to which they are rolling these railway materials. 
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President.—1 they confine themselvee hundred per cent. to railway 
materials then you would supply them with their billets at the fair selling 
price fio. Tatanagar?P 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—What is the percentage you would allow for the manufacture 
ol ordinary sections in the course of their operations? 

Mr. Dalal.—So long as there is not sufficient demand as it happens at 
the present moment, for any additional material, lo the extent to which they 
manufacture such material they will be competing with us. Mr. Mahindra 
will tell you what is actually happening even in such a short time with 
regard to the very small amount of billets which they have taken from 
Us, 


Mr. Mohindia.—Vhe position is this: if they have a very small tonnave 
to pat on the market the tendency is for them to cut into the market, 
put that material in the bazar at a lower price and thus disturb the entire 
sitle of Dats by the Steel Company which affects the nett realisations. 

President.—Messrs. Heury Williams you know definitely are not in a 
position to roll anything besides definite specific standards; is it really 
necessary to drop your realisations to that extent? Ys it not like imports 
from a country like Japan? You know precisely their limits. 

Mr. Mahindra.--What does happen is that it upsets the marhet. 

Prestderd.—Becanse you are easily liable to be upset! 

Mr, Mahindra.-- The way we look,at it is this. Tf Messrs. Henry 
Williams go out in the market-and say “ave will supply you bars exactly 
the same as rolled by the Steel Company At somewhat below the Steel 
Company's price 7, ii has a tendency ta Roldyiaway the dealers from. us, 

President.~—Suppose they agree ta roll ordinary sections and supply at 
the same price as vou do? 


Mr. Dalal.—As it is, we live to study the psychology of the inarket ; 
for the sake of a small tonnage pat on the market the sale of a very large 
tonnage is unnecessarily prejudiced and for the litre henefit that they will 
derive we will suffer a very great. loss, (That is our own experience 
throughout all the markets. We are merely trying to safeguard ourselves 
in that respect, otherwise we are quite pepared to give thein the billets 
for such materials as we are not. interested in at a fair price. 

President.—Is it a fair condition to impose upon re-rollers like Messrs. 
Henry Williams that they should not -mnder any circumstances sell sections 
which you sell? 

Mr. Dalal.—Tt seems to us fair because if they really require these billets 
for rolling railway materials there is no reason why they should not contine 
themselves to that. 

President.—JIn_ the course of their business they would be compelled 
ocensionally to sell ordinary sections for which provision should be made? 

Mr. Dalal.-We have had somewhat similar experience with regard to 
sheet bars which we sold to the Tinplate Company to make sheets and it 
has not been a particularly happy experience. 

President.—Don’t bring in that case because it is entirely different. 

Mr. Dalal.—The tinplate sheets were sold in competition with our sheets. 


President.--Tt is not part of ordinary bnsiness of the Tinplate Company 
to make galvanised sheets. What T suggest is that in the case of re-rolling 
mills which make special products in this country it is inevitahle in the 
ordinary coarse of business that they would roll a certain quantity of ordi- 
nary sections, 


Mr. Delal—Tn that case the only thing to do is to restrict this really 
to occasions when it is netessary, to a very small percentage and if that is 
to happen Fo do not see why they sheuld not buy our billets at the full 
price. 
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President.—What do you mean by full price? You mean corresponding 
to the duty? 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President.—In what form would you put the agreement in that case? 
You arrive av a certain percentage of railway auaterials, these specialised 
products, and a certain percentage of ordinary sections. Assuming their 
requirement in the year is about JU.000 tons, vou put the percentage of 
sales at 90 per cent. and IQeper cent. Then 90 per cent. of their reqvire- 
ments of billets would be sold ai a fair selling price and IO per cent. at 
ordinary market price. That is the position? 

Mr, Dalal.—There should be a further proviso that they would not. sell 
any pricegbolow ours. 

President.—That gives us a fair basis for discussion, 

Mr. Mather.—There will be no difieulty in making arrangements pro- 
vided the tonnage is small to allow these to come on the market at an 
agreed price which will not upset our price. 

President.—l should like io have this discussed with Messrs. Heury 
Williains when they come up and i! necessary we may have further discussious 
with you. They have bought considerable quantities of billets from you? 

Mr, Mahindra.—They made a contract for 1.500 tons about seven months 
ago and during the whole of that period they could only take 220 tons. 

President.—What was the difficulty? 

Mr, Mahindra,—Vhey did not givesany specification, 

President.—T should like to°read al paragraph of their representation to 
us on the subject :---“ The Tata Teron and, Stecl.Company Limited fixod with 
us a contract earlier this year (referred to elsewhere) for a large parcel of 
bibets for the re-rolling of stecl Vaper evs. Rivet Bars and various special 
sections. They have recently attempted to avoid completion of this contract 
by an interpretation of one phrase in the eontract in a manner which we 
do not accept and have held up further supplies’. £ should like to have 
an explanation of the position. 

Mr. Mahindra--Vhe position cis this Some seven sponths ago Messrs. 
Henry Williams entered into a contract with us for the supply of 1,500 tons 
of tested billets at Rs. 71 a ton delivered at their works, During the whole 
period of six months they took only 220 tons. Within 10 or 12 days of the 
expiry of the six months they put in specifications for the balance tonnage 
and they expected us to supply. sfheyodidyhave a provision in the contract, 
that we shonld supply at any time they liked. J wrote and told them that 
the supply of the halance within 10 or 12 days will not be possible and that 
the order innv he exncelled and the contract renewed on the same_ basis 
again and thus regularise the business, This was not an attempt to avoid 
as we can definitely prove ‘rom the correspondence. That was uot our 
attitude. 

President.—They then say:. ‘ Tatas quoted Rs. 75 f.o.r. Calcutta for 
April 1988 for a large parcel. The contract was ultimately fixed for 1,500 
tons at Rs. 71 per ton fiox. Shalimar: but they attempted to cancel 


1,000 tons ont of this quantity the price of imported hillets having risen 
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recently 
Mr. Mohindia—As T said. we have written to them to renew the contract 
in order to regularise the Dbnsiness and we will supply it during the period. 


President.—Now that vou have heard this statement could vou put in 
a statement stating the Campans’s posilion because T should like to have 
something in writing when [ examine their representatives, 


Mr. Mahindra.--Yes. .Mav T submit that there was no necessity for 
them to bring this matter up in the representati@n because it is a common 


everyday business. Tf they are right (hey can always enforce the terms of 


the contract. 
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President.—Special difficulties of this kind I do not say do not necessarily 
occur, but they are likely to occur where there is only one Steel industry 
in the country. 

Mr. Dalul—1 may state that when this particular difficulty arose, Mr. 
Mahindra consulted me and after discussion L told him that although this 
should he regulavised, it was not a contract which we could set aside and 
that we should supply billets to them though they were not taken within 
the time. s 

President.—That is the sort of attitude which I should like the Company 
to take jn matters of this kind. You are in a position of very special 
responsibility. 

Mr. Dalal.—Quite. We have been doing so. ‘That is exactly what 
happened. 

President.—Messrs. Henry Williams say: ‘‘ Messrs. Tata Tron and Steel 
Jompany state in their representation that an economical sale price for 
billet. is Rs. 70 per ton f.o.r. Tatanagar. This price would probably onable 
ns to compete in this market and capture practically the whole of it with 
their billet. At the present time they refuse to sell billet at this price with 
the result that practically all these materials are imported from the 
Continent ’’. 

Mr, Dalal.—That is not a correct statement, because they have never 
discussed any proposal and we have never given any refusal of that kind. 

Mr. Mather.—In fact the actual transanction was made at Rs. 68 f.o.r. 
Tatanagar as against Rs, 70. 

Mr. Dalal..-And thai is forvtested material. They got the transaction 
through by representing to/meothat they could get materials from_ the 
Continent as good as the Briligh standard materials at the price and on 
that understanding 1 concluded this contract for tested material with them 
at this price: Tt is tor vou to judge whether that statement is correct. 

President.—T should like vou to give usa full statement of the position 
in writing. : 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes. 

President.—There is the other question-of the supply of billets to the 
Jndian Steel Wire Products. What stage have negotiations for an agree- 
ment reached? Tn the first place is there an agreement? 

Mr. Dalal.—There is no concluded agreement. 

President. --Vt is prapesed to come to an agreement ? 

Mr. Dalol.—It is certainly our intention to come to an agreement, but 
there are some points of difference with regard to certain clanses of the 
agreement. 

President.—You sent us some time age a draft agreement? 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes. 


President. Which js stil) under consideration * 


Mr, Dalal.—Yes. we had one meeting with Mr. Indra Singh and there 
are certain clauses in the agreement to which they have raised objection. 

President.—The two most imnortant matters under this agreement as 
far as we are concerned are first the price and secondly the kind of sections 
which they are to roll, As far as price is concerned, the provision in the 
draft agreement. is thal more or less agreed to? 

Mr. Dalal.—So far as the price is concerned, there is no dispute; only 
aabout the freight. 


President.—You mean the question whether the price should he put up. 
Mr. Balal.—That is a matter in dispute. 


President.—Otherwise maving alone these new freights the price is to 
he Rs. 60 per ton for the first two years and a minimum of Rs. 70 for the 
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rest of the period, that is to say the import price subject to a minimum 
of Rs. 70. 

Mr, Mather.—Import prive ouly ou the basis of the old duty, The pro- 
teclive duty will not affect that. 

President.—The import price is calevlated on the 122 per cent. dury? 

f p at y 

Mr, Mather,—Yes. We have made that clear to Mr, dodra Singh and 
he is agreeable to that. 

President.—The freight question ts still under discussion ¥ 

Mr, Mather. Yes. 

President.—What about the kind of sections tu be rolled? What is the 
position? 7 

Mr. Mather.—There is a difference of opinion, 

President.—What precisely is the difference of opinion? 

Mr. Dalal.—They want to roll all kinds of sections. 

President.—AllL kinds of small sections under half inch. 

Mr, Dulal.—Yes. 

President.—What do you want them to confine themselves to? 

Mr. Muther.—They will confine themselves to under $ inch rounds and 
squares. They want to roll small angles and rounds and practically any 
material which is within the capacity of thea mull. 

President.—You want them-to-confine theinselves to rounds and squires. 

Mr, Mather.- About 4 years ago im the earlier stages of working out 
the scheme, we offered that we would supply billets for the rolling of rounds 
under half inch only and they replied accepting that specifically and repeated 
the sizes in their letters to us and said that they didn’t want to roll any- 
thing except rounds under half inch, That was the understanding until 
practically at the last moment when they have disagreed. 

President.—At the time when we made our last enquiry in regard to 
wire and wire nails, the question sof rod mill was considered and bexides wire 
red it was then definitely anticipated that yarions lighter sections would 
he rolled. 

Mr. Mather.—They can roll small squares. We take no objection to 
that. . 

President.—Whatever the previous correspondence on the subject was, 
the impression that L formed during the enquiry as the result of listening 
to the evidence of your Company and of the Steel Wire Products is that at 
least during the period of protection the Steel Compauy would have no ob- 
jection ta the Steel Wire Products rolling smaller sections subject practically 
{oO No Testrietion, 

Mr. Mather.—The impression at that time was that they wanted to roll 
romnds and squares. We didwt wish then and we do not wish now that 
they should confine thomselyes specifically to this Tnnitation, that is to rounds 
only, We have no objection to their rollig scuares. 

President.—Tn the draft agreement you want them to confine themselves 
to rounds? : 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Presiden¢.—You are prepared to revise that draft agreement? 

Mr, Mather.—-Yes. 

President.—In what direction ? 

Mr. Mother.—Thev may roll squares. They may roll small angles provid. 
ed that if we gave then notice that we want at any time to roll angles 
in our own plant, they will ecase rolling, 

President.—Vhat is rather a difficult condition 

Mr, Dealel.—Tf vou would oblige us as there are seyeral matters in 
dispute hetween Mr. tndra Singh and ourselves with regard to the various 
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clauses of the contract by informally arbitrating, we on our side would be 
quite prepared to abide by whatever you might say. 

President.—Lt is rather a heavy responsibility for the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Dalul—Not as au Board, 

President.—-¥ shonld not like to say that the Tariff Bourd would arbi- 
irate on a inatter of this kind. We shall certainly try by discussion with 
you and the Steel Wire Products to clear up the position. 

Mr, Dalal.—Xes. ° 

President.—And see where each party stands exactly. 

Mr. Dalal.—Thank you very much. 

President. —The representatives of the Steel Wire Products are uppear 
ing before the Board next week and we shall know their point 6f view. 
should like to know precisely what the position is at present. You are 
prepared to let them roll not merely rounds, bars, but also squares and 
angles subject to the provision that if at any timo in future the Stecl Com- 
pany decided to roll any of these sections except rounds, bars, then they 
must cease making thei. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Yo which they have not agreed. 

Mr. Mather.—We originally suggested 6 months. They suggested two 
yoars and we replied one year as a sort of comproutise. 

President. —Supposing a restriction of the kind was imposed on them, 
would they still find sufficient outlet for their products? They claim that 
their rod mill can make altogether 45,000-tons in a year. Supposing you 
took 15,000 tons out of it for wire rod, vou may get a total output ef 30,000 
tons. You must remember the amacket_on the Calcutia side. As a practical 
proposition If doubt if the Steel Wire Produets can do anything more in the 
way of wire rod. 

Mr. Mather.—l am not sufficiently familiar with the details of the prob- 
lem as to be able to suggest an alternative figure. Bearing in mind that 
they are already producing quite a considerable tonnage of wire nails, that 
the import of wire nails is still fairly ona large scale and that the import 
of wire is also moderately large, 1 should haye expected to sce that the 
figure would be higher. 1 cannot put it any further than that, because, 
as T said, T have not made a specially detailed study of the matter. The 
imports of wire nails are still at the rate of 11,300 tons a year—that is in 
addition to the quantity which they;are already making. 

President.—On tho basis of the figures of 1932-33 I fix the total consump- 
tiew of wire other than fencing wire and wire nails, taking imports and the 
Indian production, at a figure of 28,836 tons. 

Mr. Mather.—Something should be added for fencing wire presumabiy, 
that being the commonest and the easiest form of wire to make. 

President.—Let us pub it at 30.000 tons. 

Mr. Mather.—J should put it higher than that. 

President —How much is fencing wire in 1932-33? 

Mr. Mather.—4,500 tons. 

President.—That comes to a little over 32,000. Let us put ib at 30,000 
tons. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—VThat includes Rangoon, Karachi, Bombay and Madras. Wf 
you take the Bengal market which is practically the only market of which 
they can be certain, 1 personally doubt if you can go beyond 15,000 tons of 
rod. 

Mr. Mather, 1 agree with» you to this extent, that I would not suggest 
that in the first few years they would get, say, 80 per cent. of the total 
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Indian demand in the way we have succeeded in doing with bars and other 
products, but 1 should have expected them to be able to get about two- 
thirds of that. 

President.—l rather doubt whether their wire plant can absorb more 
than 15,000 tons of rod. 

Mr. Mather.—Tt is neither difficult nor expensive to extend the wire 
plant. 

President. —Assuming igr the moment that they cannot either produce 
or dispose of wire and wire nails corresponding to more than 15,000 tons 
of wire rod, that Jeaves them with a surplus capacity of 30,000 tons. Tf 
that was the position, would the kind of restriction that you are contem- 
plating impede them unduly? 

Mr, Mather.—The importation of non-protected bars was 47,000 tons. 

President.—Supposing squares and rounds are ruled out? 

Mr, Mather,—Y am speaking only of bars. 

President.—What does the term ‘bar’? mean in this connection? Does 
it inelnde rods, squares, hexagons, flats, everything except angles? 

dlr, Mather, Yes, except angles, beams aud so on. 

President —Would you allow them to roll special shapes? 

Mr, Mather.-. lf they want to roll some sections—TI inentioned angles io 
which they agreed the other day—we are prepared to let them roll under 
the restriction that we have proposed. ‘They can roll window frame sections 
if they want to develop that business. 

Mr, Dalal—-We are prepared {o--allow.them to roll anything except 
flats subject to a year’s notice; 

President.The kind of “flats that they use for cart tyres, that is 
protected. 

Mr, Mather.—Yhat comes within our vange of manufacture. 

President.—What is the muin use of these smaller flats? 

Mr. Mather.—T don't think if is much imported at present. 

President.—You are prepared-to let! them roll in small sections except 
flats ? 

Mr, Dalal.—Subject to a year's notice if we want to roll them. 

President.—Iu your evidence in the last enquiry T rather thought you 
said that whatever may be the terms of the formal agreement, the Steel 
Company would, at any rate within the périod of protection, not undertake 
the manufacture of any articles which were likely te restrict the outlet for 
the Indian Steel Wire Products. T rather gathered that was the position 
although the Steel Company made it perfectly clear that they would preserve 
a free hand in the matter. That is to say they would not commit them- 
solves to any formal agreement, bat they said that as far as they could see 
they would not undertake the manulacture of any articles during the period 
of protection, 

Mr. Mather.—We should not be likely to undertake. I think that is 
still the position. We still have no reason to participate. On the other 
hand we are rather auxions not to commit ourselyes to letting one eompany 
absorb a bigger area of the sleel business than they are likely to he able 
to control effectively in the future and thereby shut out other people—whether 
ourselves or some other subsidiary concern—who might be able to cope with 
that particular part effectively. 

Presedent.- The wire and wire vath industry is in a very special posi- 
tian and it has a lone historv. The Tegislature was persunded on our 
recommendation to Government to give temporary protection to this 
industry on the understanding that thts rod mill would be installed and the 
whole possibility of a rod mill being cconomically worked was dependent 
on the rod mill being able to undertake sectiogs other than wire rod. 


Mr, Mather,—Yes. 
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President.—Having given them proteciion on that basis aud having got 
them committed to that undertaking, 1, at any rate, feel—1 have been con- 
nected with this question since the beginning..-we are rather in a special 
position of responsibility. 

Mr, Mather—We feel that too. 


President.—Uf in the course of negotiations between you and the Steel 
Wire Products there was any serious danger of the industry being unduly 
handicapped, it would be in my opinion a most unfortunate development. 

Mr. Dalal.—There is no such development. “In all these matters we shall 
be subject to your advice. 

President. It is very kind of you to say so. Mr, Dalal, before T leave 
the subject of re-rolling mills, there is one point regarding Messrs. Henry 
Williams that T want to have cleared up if possible. You sufgest that it 
might be possible to reach a working arrangement under which hillets which 
Messrs. Henry Williams require for the manufacture of railway materials 
may be supplied at your fair selling price and the billets required for 
ordinary sections would be supplied at the ordinary market price, The point 
that L want to have cleared up is this. | take it that you agree that if 
they rolled some ordinary sections net for the purpose of placing them as 
such on the market but keeping them in stock for the purpose of converting 
them eventually into railway materials, in that case your undertaking to 
supply billets at a fair selling price would apply, that is to say you want 
the ordinary market price only on such billets as ure utilised for the manu- 
facture of ordinary sections which are placed on the market as such? 


Mr. Mather, That is rights 


President.—Since 1 discussed with vou this morning we have received a 
paper from the Indian Steel Wire! Products in’ which they tell us that the 
clauses in the draft agreement to which they take exception are (1) clause 
2 in which the Steel Company have vedueed their supply of billets to 
30,000 tons a year and (ii) other clauses which relate to the increased 
freight and the classes of sections. Apparently that is also a point at 
issue, 


Mr, Dalal, --That can be casily settled, 

President. You will bo able to ;meet their point of view? 

Mr, Dalal.—I think so with your advice. 

President.—What precisely is the disagreement at present on that? 


Myr, Dalal.—We have stated 2,500 tous a month. They say that their 
capacity is larger. If their capacity is larger, T don’t think that there will 
be any particular difficulty in increasing our supply of billets, 


President.- -You have sufficient surplus capacity to supply them? 


Mr. Dalal. -Yes, so far as they are concerned, They are in the fielc 
before others. 


President.--In case you find it necessary to roll smaller sections of the 
kind which are now unprotected on what mill do you propose to have them 
rolled ? 


Mr. -Mather.--We are uot anticipating that we shall roll them during 
these few years on any mill which we now have. That is why we ure quite 
willing to let them roll subject to notice. We have told thein that there 
are no plants on which we can roll them and that it is not at all probable 
that we would give them that notice in the course of five years. We don’t 
wish, in the inatter of rolling of any particular kind of product, to be tied 
up indefinitely to any) finn which. as far as we ean judge, tiuy trot he so 
sufficiently well equipped as to he able to cover that ground, in addition te 
the groun® which is already covered by agreement, at all fully. Te migot 
prevent some ¢thers, whether it is our own firm or semehody gle, frou dowg 
similar work in the re-rolling field. 
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President.—You want to keep a free hand? | 

Mr. Dalal.—It is possible for us to roll them but wo do not contemplate 
rolling thei on our present mills. 

President. It is simply formal. You want to keep your hands [rece so 
far as this matter is coucerned. 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes. 


President. Not that you have any sérious intention of rolling those 
sections? ° 


Mr. Dalal.— No. 


President.—In regard to that point, it occurred to me that you have 
also made a proposal that the protective duty should be applicable to all 
unprotectedeclasses of hars. 

Mr. Mather. Yes. 


President.—But JT presume you have made that proposal not because 
vou have any intontion of manufactnring them bul that the existence of 
that section ts likely to stop evasion. 


Mr. Mather,—That of course is the part which most directly concerns us. 
Rut if the protective duty on hars, whatever it is, is made applicable to all 
sizes and shapes of bars, the question of evasion is avoided. Tt has caused 
difficulties in the past. We felt that it would be accepted as more reasonable 
that we should make that proposal knowimg that the great bulk, at any 
rate, of the sizes of bars which we are not yet rolling will be made out of 
our billets on the mill of Sirdar Judra, Singh and therefore we have an 
interest that there should he an adequate market for such products. 


President.—T now come to paragraph, 83 which deals with the question 
of freight disadvantage on semis which you wal to have fixed at Rs, 12 a 
ton, that is with reference to re-rolling mills which have been started at 
ports. We have discussed that question and it is not necessary to raise tt 
any further. We come to the auestion of these other adjustments on rails, 
fishplates, sleepers and semis. The only adjustment that you ask for is in 
respect of freight disadvantage. Tt is an sections, hars, plates and sheets 
that these other adjustments are required, J have been trying to summarise 
the claims that vou make in respect of these other adjustments. On tested 
steel of these classes, the adjustments suggested are cash discount 1 per cent.. 
merchants’ commission 1 per cent..and miscellaneous claim *4 per cent. No 
other adjustment is asked for in respect’ of tested steel. Th comes to 24 
per cent. : 

Mr. Mather. -Yes, on the specified) adjustments. 

President.—These miscellaneous claims, T understand, cover things Ike 
delay in delivery, losses in transit, errors in loading, ete. 

Mr. Mather.—Yos, and sometimes wrong hooking. 


President.—On untested steel the adjustments required are cash discount 
1 per cent., merchants’ commission | per cent., deferred rebate Rs. 14 per 
ton and miscellaneous claims 4 per cent., non-standard and defective 
material 3 per cent., and bad debts } per cent., giving a total of 22 per cent. 
plus Rs. 14 per ton. 


Mr. Mather.—Yes. 


President. These are in addition to the Sales Department expenses which 
sre included in your estimated works cost? 


Mr. Mather.—Yes. 


President,—l have been trying to compare these figures which vou have 
suggested with the actuals for 1932-88 as given in Statements 27 and 22. 
On tested steel, taking the total of these adjustments for 1932-33, the averace 
on structurals is 3°2. on hars 3:6, plates 1:4 and black sheets nil. As 
against that, the claim that vou have made is on structurads 2:4. That is 
applying this percentage to the fair selling price as given on page 27 of 
your representation. Ts that correct? 
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Mr, Mather.—Yes, 

President.—We apply these percentages to the fair selling prices. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Applying these percentages applicable to tested steel, we get 
on structurals 2-4 against an actual of 3-2, on bars 2-4 against 3°6, on 
plates 2-5 against [4 and on black sheets 3-1 against mil, As far as plates 
ure concerned, your explauation is that the agtual in 1982-33 is an unreal 
one to the extent that the sales were negligible in that year. 

Mr, Mather. - Plates? 

President.—I mean black sheets. 

Mr. Mather.—It is not explicitly nil. We have not enterag the figures 
because the total quantity sold is 100 tons. 1t does not seein at all sound 
to draw deductions from such a very small quantity of sales in that 
particular year. 

President. The only product in respect of which the claim is higher apart 
from black sheets is plates. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President. -That you will set off against the reductions in other cases? 

Mr. Mather—We felt that it would make for simplicity and not lead 
to any serious error from whatever point of view the matter was discussed 
if we applied a uniform adjustment to all products. 

President.—Taking untested stecl, on the same kind of calculation, your 
claim in respect of structurals is 42° against an actual of 41. 

Mr, Mather. Yes. 

7 President.—In bars it is 42 against 3-4, In plates it is 43 against 
34. In black sheets it is 48 against-774. In galvanized sheets it is 6-1 
against 5:1. Except in the case of black sheets you have asked for a 
higher adjustment in every case. 

Mr, Mather.—For that we have advanced a definite reason. The deferred 
rebate system was not in full operation during that year. That is what 
we normally call the Tata Dealers rebate., The fuller operation of it was 
introduced in the course of the year. We expect that it will bring the 
figures from those actually shown in Statement 28 which are in all cases less 
than Rs. 15 per ton up td an average of about Rs. 15 per ton. On 
account of the ‘ata Dealers rebate, we haye made much more widespread 
sales now than in the early part of that year. 


President.—What it amounts to is this, that the amounts you would pay 
to your dealers for the purpose of pushing on sales are going to be larger 
in the future than thoy were in 1932-33. The effect of extending the 
deferred rebate system means a larger total turnover. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, though not at a higher rate per ton. 

President.—-To that extent in the aggregate, the lag between the market 
price and the realised price will be greater, 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—In order to make the comparison really effective your actual 
costs in 1932-33 do not include the Sales Department expenses? 

Mr. Mather.—That is so. 

President.- Your total expenses in respect of sales on the estimates made 
must include the Sales Department expenses. After all, these rebates and 
commissions and things of that kind are so to speak payments made by 
you to dealers in order that your market may he extended. It comes to 
that. 

Mr. Mether—We regard them more as essential reductions on pr’ces. 
In a sense, gather to a limited extent, they are payments for services. 


President.—T don’t suggest that it is payment for sales. Tt is really a 
deduction from the amount that you might get under ordinary conditions. 
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Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

Presidente--Ln order lo determine your correct charges -by charges 1 
mean the extent to which your realisations are short of the market prices— 
on the estimated basis we must take the sales department expenses into 
account for the purpose of comparing with 1932-33, 

Mr. Mother.—J dowt know. ‘The sales department is an expense and 
not a reduction from receipts. : 

President. -Your sales department expenses are outgoings. 

Myr. Mather.—yYes. 

President.—o the extent that they reduce the surplus realisations that 
you get oyer your expenses? 

Mr, Mather.- T don't Jook at it in that way at all. IT look at the 
operation of the sales department as part of the necessary expenses of 
administering the Steel Company. {£ think the Company has not regarded 
the sales department. expenditure as an item which should be specifically 
deducted from the receipts any amore than the cost of the General Manager’s 
office, or the Accounts office looking after the preparing of hills and so 
on. 

President.—Have you any figures to show what the average sales depurt- 
nent expenditure was per ton of saleable steel in the latest year? 

Mr. Mather, --Yes. 

Presidents—What docs it work out to per ton of saleable steel? 

Mr. Mather.—\t is approximatelyewornpcee. The expenditure in 1982-33 
was Rs. 4 lakhs; in 1931-82, Rs.y8pdakbs anduin 1930-31 Rs. 43 Jakhs. ‘The 
average of the last three years has Deen almost precisely Rs. 4 lakhs. 
During that period we made more than 4 lakhs of tons of saleable steel 
and nearly 1$ lakhs of tons of saléable pig iron. 


President.—If yon take the adjustments that you ask for in respect of 
untested steel, can you tell me on the average of finished steel, uot in 
respect of each class of product but on the average of finished stecl, by how 
much your claims would exceed your actuals? 

Mr. Mather~- By claims you mean the! rates of provision for those types 
of dednetion which we have asked for as compared with actuals? We can 
work out the figures. I have not got a figure ready at the moment. 

President.—Could you let me have it? 

Mr, Mather.— Yes. 

President.—Your contention is that the whole of the increase is covered 
by the extension scheme? 

Mr. Mather.--Yes. We will work that out on the 1982 33 Dasis. 


President.—T should like to get some information as to your position it 
respect of these varions adjustments us compared with the position of the 
importer of steel in this country. 1 understand from statements that we 
have received from other importers that on the whole the general practice 
in the case of imported stecl is that the c.if. price is really c.i.f. and ¢.1., 
in other words the commission yoes out of the cif, price, That is to say 
if a thing is priced Rs, 100 cif. it is at that price that the importer would 
pass it on to the wholesaler and out of the realisation from the wholesaler 
the importer deducts his commission whatever if is, say, 2) per cent., and 
what is left, that is 973} per cent., is the amount which would be remitted 
to his constituent, the manufacturer. 

Mr. Mather.—1It depends on the arrangement. There are houses who 
work on commission basis; there are others who buy outright and then sell. 


President.—Yhe impression that 1 have gathered from the various 
importers is that these things are done on a consianment basis ahd the price 
is c.i.f. and c¢.1, 


Mr. Mather.- ‘That is the position generally, L believe. 
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President.—Lherefore when we are trying to compare your fair selling 
price with the c.f. price, it is but right that an addition should be made 
to your fair selling price of these cominissions aud discounts which are 
already included in the cil. price. That is correct ? 

Mr. Mather. That is right. 

President.—l that is so and if no ether charges are included in the 
eid. price, things like deferred rebates, bad dabts, . . 

Mr. Mather.— Cash discounts are included in the ¢.i.f., commisstons are 
included, 

President.—1 exclude these two items. If you are comparing your fair 
selling price with the importers c.i.f. price, the cash discounts und com- 
missions should be added to your fair selling price. What about deferred 
rebates and bad dehts and miscellaneous claims? 

Mr, Mather.—-Bad debts naturally would be included, 

President.- ‘Ye whole discussion proceeds on the basis that the fair 
selling price is compared with the c.i.f. price, Tf the importer incurs & 
had debt it is an addition to the c.if, price. If it is added to your fair 
selling price iit would correspondingly be added to the cif. price. 

Mr. Mather.—C.i. in fact is the only one source from which bad debt 
can bo met go that as far as bad debt occurs it goes towards the reduction 
of the nett c.a.t. price. ; 





President.—the cif. price must cover charges for bad debits. There is 
no other source from which the charge can be met? 

Mr, Mather—1. don’t know of any other source, 

President.—-What about deferred rebates? 

_ Mr, Mather.—That is not covered by the cit, price. ‘That system is not 
in operation, 

President.—| am not for a moment suggesting that there is no justi- 
fication for the deferred rebate ‘system. What 1 am trying to suggest 3s 
that if you find jt necessary to give a deterred rebate, for the same reason 
1 take it the importer is under the sume necessity? 


Mr. Mather--No. Our position in respect of the market is radically 
different from that of the importer. ‘Ehere is a necessity and possibility of 
our getting control of the market to an enormously preponderating extent 
as we have shown, here is the element of aecessity behind it and it has 
therefore been justifiable for us to take steps to secure that great control 
which might not have been worth while for an importer who in any event 
had no prospect of getting so large a quantity. There is no importing firm 
or even an exporting manufacturer in Europe who could supply the enor- 
mous quantity of stee] that we have put on the markets in so large a scale 
nor would it give them au adequate return for the expenditure under the 
rebate system. 

President. May | take it that the position is this: you want to capture 
as large a portion of the market as is possible and therefore you want to 
offer every reasonable inducement to your dealers and merchants and all that 
you do gives you wind to compete effectively with the importer. That is 
the party with whom the market is to he divided—between the importer and 
yourselves. 

Mr. Mather. -We want to place ourselves in a position of advantage 
and have effective control because if we had, say, 10 per cent. less of the 
market then we could not have reduced our costs to the extent that we 
have reduced them. Jf we had secured only 70 per cent. our production 
would have been still less. 


President. Tt is of very @reat importance to you to capture as much of the 
market as possible ? 


Mr. Dalal.—Our protection is based upon getting a certain output and 
therefore it is essential for us to get that output. 
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President.—1 understand that it is essential but what JT do not munder- 
stand is why for that purpose it is essential for you to offer deferred 
rebates. 

Mr. Dulul.—Thai is of conrse for us to prove. We find that it is 
uecessury to secure such a market. 

President,—The point that puzzles me is this: I recognize that during 
the past six years the Tata Iron and Steel Company has been making a 
very determined effort io capture as much of the market as possible. They 
have been doing that against difficulties, the main difficulty being that in 
the cause of importers there are long-established trade connections and if an 
industry Jike this has to capture the market held by the importers it is 
necessary that special indneement would have to be offered. That has gone 
on all these years until now you are in a position to capture about 75 per 
cent. of the market. To that extent you have been able to establish con- 
nections yourselves. You are starting to-day with a 75 per cent. market 
is it necessary for the next seven years to go on giving inducements on 
the same scale? 

Mr, Muther.- We have 72 per cent. of the market at the present moment 
because of these very substantial inducements. If these inducements were to 
be removed we would uot have anything like this percentage of the market. 
Whenever there is a little difference in price there is great inducement to 
the dealer to accept that offer and it is this inducement that holds him 


back and it is the only way by which we can extend the market and keep 
our hold on. it. 


President.—In addition to these claims you also claim certain adjust- 
ments on account of certain ainacceuntedtfortactors, To that extent you 
are in a position to alter or reduce prices as compared with the importer. 
Tt is over and above that that you are asking for things like deferred 
rebates, 

Mr. Mather—We recognise that ‘there must be a Limit but these are 
various forms of inducement which we have found it necessary to hold out 
to him to capture the market. 

President.—It is for us to be satisfied. 

Mr, Mather.—May 1 point owt another factor? | take it your point is 
that it might have been necessary for us during the last few years until we 
had established working connections in’ so large a market and the argument 
you are advancing is “that it does not necessarily follow that it will be 
equally necessary for us to keep arrangements which cost us a certain amount 
of money in the future. ] say that-it may even he a greater necessity 
than it has been in the past, for this reason that the Continent is heginning 
to organise the sale of steel through cartels and there is gomg to he a time 
when there will he a larger quantity of steel put on the market and then 
they might raid the market and break our connections. Tor the develop- 
ment of our own sales we naturally, when onr production was lower, sold in 
the freight advantage areas to the maximum possible extent. We regarded 
Caleutta as a relatively difficult market to get at in the early years and 
the way we got a footing in the Caleutta market was by raiding the market 
from time to time when the demand np-country happened to be slack by 
selling here at a distinctly low price. To get hold of the market we 
raided the market and that is how we first managed to break the connection 
of the Calcutta market with the Continental and other Buropean suppliers. 
The position now is substantially the reverse. We are the established factor 
in the market and the other people play a minor part at the present tine. 
The occasion may very well arise at any time if they thought that they 
could get our dealers away from us when they might offer 10,000 tons of 
hars in the Calcutta market and break our connections: We may Jose that 
quantity. A sudden ent in e«.i.f. prices will be more possible a® a result 
of organisation on the Continent. 

President.—What form would this rail assume? 


Mr. Mather.—A sudden cut in prices. 
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President.~ TE we have provision for off-sctting duties would not that be 
provided against? 

.. Mr, Mather.—lt is impossible to meet occasional raids of this kind. 

President.- This is really tantamount to dumping. This is very sporadic 
dumping. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President, And the whole object of the scheme of off-setting duties is 
to provide against dumping of this sporadic character. 

Mr. Mather—The more sporadic it is the less likely is it for off-setting 
duties to be effective. 

President.---L{ dumping does any harm to the Indian indeistry it is when 
it takes the form of sporadic dumping, and it is in respect of that kind 
of dumping that off-setting duties have any meaning. 

Mr. Mather. 1 submit that this kind of raid on the market might be 
cver before Government had time to make up its mind to have an enguiry. 
if they came and offered, say, 10,000 ions aud pushed it in a fortnight at a 
price cut of 5 or 10 per cent., the effect ou the average price might be small 
bat it might take more thau 10,000 tons out of our volume of business. 

President.—During the past six years when you are trying hard to 
capture the market and at least you are able to secure 72 per cent. of the 
market, did ever a Continental raid like this take place? 

Mr, Mather.—No. But 1 do contend that as and when the cartel is 
effective jn the future it will be in va anuch better position to do it. 

President, The only way itmavhich weeean assume possibilities of this 
kind is on the basis of past experience, Has there ever been a raid of that 
hind ? 

Mr. Mather.—There has not been a raid of a big nature but in small 
quantities. Sometimes certain tounages have come into the market at very 
low prices, say a couple of hundred Lons. 

President... ‘Would Tata's trade connections get upset by that? 

Mr, Mather.—They do not get upset: what happens is that people who 
regularly buy from Tatas see that their neizhbours could buy these low 
tonnages at a lower price and, therefore they teel that they are not getting 
the advantage that they should. 

President.—Ts the object of the deferred rebate to meet competition from 
the Continent or from the re-rolling mills? 

; Mr, Mather.—this has been tn farce Jong before the re-rolling mills came 
into existence. 

President —Its extension is that due to the re-rolling mills? 

Mr. Mather.--No, T think we can establish that from the fact that 
this rebate system first started in the up-country areas hefore the re-rolling 
mills were in existence. We started in the up-country areas, which are our 
freight advantage areas, because it was a much better policy for us to get 100 
per cent, of the demand there than 70 per cent. in Calcutta, We extended 
from there to other areas, to Jess favourable areas on the basis of the 
experience in the up-country area so that it tended to bring in people 
automatically ta make enquiries to us. 


President.—-Competition with the re-rolling mills has been almost a neg- 
ligible factor: the object of the rebate is to provide against specially low 
prices over a short peviod from the Continent. May 1 take it that that - 
is the position ? 

Mr. Mather.—-Yes. 

President.—It is in respect of possible raids from the Continent that the 
rebate syst#m was introduced. 

Mr. Mather—When we first conceived the scheme they didu’t need a 
special raid with the object of driving us. But as you will be aware from 
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a study of these export prices, there are fluctuatious. There are times when 
the pricos come down irrespective of the fact that little material comes to 
India. We want to be safeguarded against our customers suddenly stop- 
ping buying from us. We anight have to accommodate them on the price 
and we want to be sure that they would still continue to buy from us, 

President.-—Let ime be quite clear, 1 gathered from you that it is in 
respect of the re-formation of ike cartel that you anticipate the danger, 

Mr. Mather.—I think the possibility of this organised raid may be greater 
in tho future than it has been in the past. 


Presidenti—lt ig as a result of the re-formatiou of the cartel that this 
dauger is appreheuded 2 

Mr, Mather.-. Yes. 

President.—As the result of the re-formation of the cartel, you are having 
a higher Continental price 

Mr, Muther.—Yes. 


President.--One may be set off against the other? 
Mr, Mather.—Not necessarily. J submit that there are different aspects. 


President—My point is this; suppose we give you fair selling prices 
based—L don't suy ontirely to a large extent om prices prevailing hefore 
the re-formation of the cartel -aren't you provided with a reserve? 


Mr, Mather.—That might very well prove to be the case. We might be 
provided with a reserve which nivlit“bé-adegnate so far as the price anainly 
is concorned, hut we might Jose orders for-quantity. 


President, You won't Suse quantity untess you refuse to lower your 
prices. What | suggest is if as a result of basing: your protection on prices 
before the re-formation of the curtel, youlare pr ovided with a reserve to the 
extent that current prices are bigher than those prices, to that extent you 
ave in a position to lower your prices aecordingly. 


Mr. Mather.--We might draw on the reserve to that extent. Then our 


difficulty would be, if this was a temporary raid, to get our prices put up 
again at the end of two or three weeks, 


President. -That is a risk to. which any business man is exposed. 


Mr, Mather.--Does it not seem to you to be a matter of reasonable 
prudence and one which can be justified” commercially that we adopt a 
method which avoids such fluctuations? 


President, But at the same time it places an unnecessary hurden on 
somebody. | waut to be quite sure that this additional burden ts really 
justified by the circumstances or whether you are not exaggerating the 
danger which may arise. 





Mr, Dalal, -May J submit that cartel or no cartel this deferred rebate 
system will have to remain in force for some considerable time, because 
otherwise we will lose the connections which we have made up and to that 
extent we may have to reduce our output. We have found from experience 
that as we have gone to the freight disadvantage areas such as Bombay 
and Madras owing to the necessity of extending our sales, we have had to 
introduce this deferred rebate system in Bombay and Madras which are the 
two latest areas and the necessity was forced upon us simply because we 
had to sell a large proportion of our products in this freight. disadvantage 
area and that was irrespective of the existence of the cartel. The cartel 
makes the position worse, but the cartel is not the only thing on account of 
which this rebate system has heen introduced. Besides in regard to this 
point which you just now made, does it not assume that the cartel will 
remain for all time during the period of protection and that the high price 
level which it has introduced will also necessarily remain ? 


President.. I am assuming that the danger is connected with the 
re-formmeenen of the cartel. If the cartel breaks up, the danger is eliminated, 
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Mx, Dalal.--The deferred rebate system does not entirely depend upon 
the existence of the cartel. It is forced upon us because ol the necessity 
af selling as large an output of onrs as possible, We are after-all a single 
firm and we cannot afford to hold back the stock for a month or two, 
whereas our competitors are au number of firms and it is possible for them 
to da so, 

Mr, Mahindra— May 1 mention another point in this connection?  ‘Phis 
form of deferred rebate is very well known, This sort of scheme has been 
recently put up by the pig iron mauufacturers in England. 

President-—Thut has nothing io do with the point Lam raising. 1 qmite 
understand that the deferred rehate system is quite a recognised system. 
All that I am concerned with at present is whether in making provision tor 
you in respect of deferred rebates, we are not giving you an unnecessary 
advantage over the importer in this country. That is all the point. 

Mr. Mahindra, -The other point T want to mention is this, T had a 
long discussion with one of the partners of Messrs. Richardson and Cruddas 
and he told me that previous to onr coming into the market for large sales 
they used to get deferred rebates from the Continent on their yearly pur- 
chases. 

President.—How long ago was that? 

Mr. Mahindra. -About 4 or 5 years ago. 

President.—VThat is the only case you have heard of. 

Mr. Mahindra, T happened to disenss this question and he ‘mentioned 
it to me. 

President.—Now J come tothe quéstiont of freight disadvantage which is 
in paragraph 90. There again: J should like to compare your claims with 
the actuals of 1932-33, You had better take statement 29 regarding freight 
disadvantages on untested steel) On strueturals your claim is 5 against an 
actual of 4:2; on hars 5 against 5-1; on plates 5 against 5°5 and on black 
sheets 5 against. nil. 

Mr. Mather.—Not against nil, lut against au unspecified amount, 

President.---T have no comments to make in regard to tested steel. In 
regard to untested steel, on bars in ostatement 30 you claim 6 against an 
actual of 5; on structurals you claim 3 against 3°07; on plates 5 against 
3-6; on black sheets you claim a disadvantage of 2 against an advantage 
ot 42 and on galvanised vou claim a disadvantage of 5 against an advantage 
of 1:5. 

Mr, Mather, Yhat is right. 

President.—Iu respect of bars the reason why you have asked for an 
extra rupee is on account of probable competition from re-rofling mills. 

Mr. Mather.—yYes. 

President,—Aren’t you asking for the same thing twice over when you 
want a freight disadvantage of 12 to be added to the duty on billets and 
at the same time this extra disadvantage of one rupee on the same 
ground ? 

Mr. Mather.—No, because re-rolling mills are growing not even so much 
as re-rolling of billets as re-rolling of scrap. There are re-rolling mills 
working on serap in Lahore and Benares. Mr. Mahindra will be able to tell 
you. These are working in our freight advantage areas, 

President. “What areas are you having in mind? 

Mr. Mahindra.—-United Provinces and the Punjab. 


President. -What is the sort of estimate that you have made of their 
probable ortput, supposing you take the output of Jast year? 


Mr. Mahgndra.—About 1,500 tons per month. 
President.—All rolling from scrap? 
Mr, Mahindra---Yes. 
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Mr. Mather.—Are you thinking of 1932-33 figures? 

President.- | want figures for the latest year. 

Mr. Mahindra: About 10,000 to 15,000 tons. 

President.—Tho whole of that output is sections of the kind that you are 
making, ? 

Mr, Mahindra.—Except one rolling mill which is rolling smaller than half 
inch. . 

President.—It is a fairly considerable production. 

Mr, Mather.—Vhat aill is rolling about 200 tons a month, ‘That is their 
capacity. Whether they are rolling that amount or not I do not know. 

President.—@isn't there room in the country for both companies? 

Mr. Mather.—We are uot suggesting that there is no room in the country, 
but in so far as these mills supply bars which we have previously been supply- 
ing im-areas where the freight advantage was Rs. 25 or Rs, 30 a ton, a 
very small additional supply from another source would affect our average 
freight disadvantage. That is all we are contending. We are not asking 
that anything should be done to make it more difficult. In actual fact it 
raises their price by one rupee. We are not asking for this in any sense 
as a measure to hamper the re-rollers. 

President. -Would it not help you to the extent of extra one rupce to sell 
at a lower price in that area? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, but equally it will make them to sell at a higher rate 
above the price of imported material: 

President. The more probable thing is that the initiative would he taken 
by you. 

Mr. Mather.—Vhe initiative of lowering the price has come from them 
in every case. Whenever the re-rolling ‘mills start they begin by cutting 
down the price which we have established in the area. 

President.—We will take this question again. T should lke you to refer 
to statements we have received from yarious re-rolling mills in this con- 
nection, This is from Luxmi fron and Steel Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Ghaziabad: ‘‘ In April) 1933, a. representative of Tata Tron and 
Steel Manufacturing Company, Limited, had a tour round Northern India 
and sold about 2,800 tons of square and round bars at Rs. 90 per ton f.ovr, 
Ghaziabad and Lahore to their agents totally disregarding his own production 
costs and the railway freight of Rs. 17 per ton from their work to Ghaziabad 
which meaus that the selling, pricestew-oworks was Rs. 73°. Was that the 
price at which it was being sold consistently? 

Mr, Mahindra.—tt was sold at Rs. 90 a ton to the merchant houses who 
put on their profit on that. 

President. The point J want to know is this: the parties, the sort of 
merchants to whom you sold at Rs, 90 in April 1933, had you been selling 
them previously at the same price or at a higher price? 

Mr. Mahindra. 'Phis is defective and high carbon material which we had 
not sold before. 

President.—Was it carbon material or defective material ? 

Mr, Mahindra.—Defective as well as carbon material. 

Mr. Mather--Primarily high carbon. 

President —What. was the price of mild steel hars that you sold in that 
area? 

Mr. Mahindra.—About Bs. 135. 

President.—And this difference of Rs. 45 was justified entirely on the 
ground of the defective character and the high carhor content? 


Mr. Mahindra.—Yeos. There was another justif€ation too and that was 
as we have different dealers who are hound to us for purchasing all their 
reauiraments from us, I received a large number of complaints that if we 
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did not supply something of this nature, they would go out and purchase 
olsewhere, 

President.—Practically what it: amounted to was that you wanted to 
prevent the dealers to go to the re-rolling mills, 

Mr. Mahindra.— Yes. 

President.--For that purpose it was necessary to sell your high carbon 
bars at as cheap a price as possible. If we gave you freight advantage, 
you would be able to play at this game still better in the future because 
you will he able to save to that extent your freight. 

Mr. Mahindru—No. May 1 submit another aspect. The freight dis- 
advantage which we asked for is more or less to withdraw certain materials 
from the freight advantage areas and to put them in freight disadvantage 
areas. 

President.—L dowt want to dispute your statement, but T have got to 
judge these matters on the probability of the cases. 

Myr. Mahindra.—tn regard to the sale of the materials, may | point out 
that it was restricted to 5 tons at a time. Lf we wanted to diuup cr do 
anything of the kind, we would have supplied very freely. 

President.- No, obviously not. Look at the Continental raid. That is 
how you disorganise the market for a newcomer. 

Mr. Mather.—Substantial quantity for a short period. 

President.—Tt comes to ihe same.thing. 

Mr, Mahindra. —This quantityavas supplied in 4 or 5 months time. 

President.—In that connection may 1 alsorread the rest of this? ‘* More- 
over Tata issued a circular in the fourth week of December, 1981. prohibiting 
his dealers to purchase double headed rails from Railway auctions on pains 
of forfeiture of the Tata dealers? rehate which on representation of several 
hig dealers was withdrawn in the third week of February, 1932, intending 
that no firm should purchase and sell the same to the rolling mills ’’. 


Mr. Mahindra, May T submit that there is nothing in the Tata dealers’ 
rebate agreement which provides thut L can-issue a notice of this kind to 
prohibit buying double headed rails. ‘There may be some misunderstand- 
ing, 

President.—The statement is entirely incorrect, in the fourth week of 
Deceinber prohibiting his dealers to purchase double headed rails? 

Mr. Mahindra.—I am certain we! heyer issued a notification of this kind, 
There may be a misunderstanding, 

Mr, Dalal,—We can verify this statement. 

President, They say: “ At Alambagh auction sale held in Lucknow in 
March, 1932, the said firm received a letter signed by the Managing Agents 
of Tatas to purchase all steel rails and carriage axles up to Rs. 70 per ton 
f.o.r. Lucknow and the said firm did purchase the rails at that price. In 
short the said agreement to export rails to Japan was determined for the 
reasons that can be better narrated than written at this stage. This was 
done with a view that the raw material cost for the rolling mills should be 
abnormally high ’’, 

Mr. Dalal.--Perhaps Mr. Mahindra does not know all the details of the 
case; because this was done before his time. 

President.—-Are you in a position to give us some information 2 

Mr. Dalal.—Some idea was mooted by the then Sales Manager ahout cap- 
turing the scrap market for ourselves, Tt was not a well-founded idea. 
Some attempt was made for a month or two and an agreement was proposed 
to be arrived at with a particular merchant. but the whole thing was dropped 
as ill advised and wrong. 


Presidamt.-—It was nat versisted in? 
Mr. Dalal.—No. 
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President.—In a circular issued on the 28rd Iebruary, 1933, Tatas have 
clearly forbidden their dealers to purchaso materials manufactured by other 
rolling mills, failing which the Tata dealers’ rchate agreement would be 
considered as cancelled. 

Mr, Mahindra.--This is an essential part of the Tata dealers’ agreement 
that if they want to purchase from anywhere else, they have got to purchase 
it with the permission of the Company. 

President.—That I understand. 

Mr. Dalal. May T say that*this sale was not done at any loss to us at all. 
In fact we made a good profit on the sale of these high carbon materials 
which would otherwise have had to be melted. We have worked out a state- 
ment here which shows that even at the price at which we sold these materials 
we realised a profit of Rs. 82:56. 

President. Could you put in that statement? 

Mr, Dalat.—Yes. This was done at the request of several merchants and 
dealers in that area, some of whom made the request personally to me. 

President,—-I should Jike just by way of illustration to draw your atten- 
tion to another statement mado by Mukand Rolling Mills. They have sent 
us a copy of the circular issued by you in which you offer these high carbon 
rounds and squares and on which you say you have made a profit. 

Mr. Dalal.— Yes, 

President. -One point in that cireular is this. You say ‘‘ These 
materials are sold to our dealers to enable thei to sell in competition with 
Mukand's materials and a list of the-stations to which these materials would 
be sold is attached herewith ’’, that is, to say, it was obviously a matter of 
warfare, 

Mr. Dalal.—1 don’t know whether it was a matter of warfare, but it was 
certainly dono to keep our dealers going; otherwise they would have broken 
away from the Tata dealers’ agveement and gone over to them. 


President.- But for the question of competition which arose in conuec- 
tion with Mukand Steel Rolling Mills, you would have sold these materials 
at better prices and made better profit. 

Mr, Dalal.—Probably. 

President.—So that the price of Rs. 90 was fixed, L don’t say entirely 
but to a considerable extent, in view of the competition from Mukand Steel 
Rolling Mills? 

Mr, Dalal. 1 don’t deny that-we-couldshave sold those materials at a 
better price but for this competition. 

President.—-L drew your attention to this statement in connection with the 


additional freight disadvantage on bars. TF suggest one effect of that would 
be that the initiative in the reduction of price might be taken by Messrs. 


Yata’s, 


Mr. Mather—-Whether one rupee in price would make any difference te 
our taking the initiative or not, this should also be borne in mind that in 
so fur as “it would raise the price that we would get at the ports and in 
areas where we are not in direct competition with re-rolling mills, it would 
give us an equal inducement to sell in other areas as well as there. 


President. —Tn regard to structurals where you ask for a disadvantage of 
3 against an actual of OF and on plates 5, in both these cases jt is en 
account of the estimated increase in ontput? 


Mv, Mather.—Yes. 
President, In regard to sheets also if. is based on the estimated incrense 
yf output? 


Mr, Mather ~-Yes. 
President, - How exactly do you calculate the increase next year? 
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Mr. Mather.—Very largely by calculating the freight disadvantage under 
which we have to work in selling a given percentage of the demand. 

President.—I have no means of judging whether the increase in output 
justifies any increase in freight disadvantages, 1 have got to take it on your 
authority and { have no means of testing it. ‘The only test 1 can apply is 
this. 1 take your estimated output of these products, compare it with the 
actual output of 1932-33 and see by how much the output has increased, It 
is a very unsatisfactory way of testing it. Tf T siniply go on the proportion 
by which the output is going to be increased, 7 suggest that on the whole 
the increases you have suggested are too high 

Mr. Mather.—l{ regard was only paid to that, that might well be the 
inference but what happens is after we have sold the whole of the output 
which can be absorbed in freight advantage areas we have to go to freight 
disadvantage areas. We will concentrate, as we did for man@ years, in selling 
where the freight advantage is more or where the freight disadvantage is 
small. We have now reached a stage in which in order to sell larger quanti- 
ties of sections we have to go further afield, For instance, the excess pro- 
duction will mainly have to go to Bombay and Madras and perhaps to 
Karachi and Rangoon. Our freight disadvantage in Bombay and Madras ts 
Rs. 15-12. The freight disadvantage in Karachi and Rangoon is still higher. 
A small addition to the quantity which we sell in such very big freight dis- 
advantage areas as that very rapidly increases the average nett freight 
disadvantage for the whole. 

Mr. Wiles —When you use the termeaverage neti freight disadvantage, 
what do you mean? : 

Mr. Mather. That we have set-off the freight advantages against freight 
disadvantages. To want to make Jf clear thatwwe have iaken the freight 
advantages also into account. Vor instance, we sell 30,000 tons in such and 
such an area where there is freight advantage and another 40,000 tons in 
such aud such freight disadvantage area, We calculate and then say that on 
the whole 70,000 tons the average nett freight disadvantage is so much. 

Mr, Wiles —Can { take jt that im calculating your gross freight disad- 
vantage, that is to say, the amount which you propose to add to your fair 
selling price, you have deducted /the entire freight advantage which you get? 


My, Mather.—We have. 
Mr. Wiles, --Lt is only the balance which you have added to the price? 





Mr. Mather. In setting these-figures before you both as io the actual 
results last year and the estimated results of the future, account has been 
taken of the freight advantage as well as the freight disadvantage. 


Prexident-—that is to say, you lake the advantage that you get in the 
advantage areas and take the disadvantage in disadvantage areas, sel one 
against another and arrive at the nett figure ? 

Mr. Mather. -That is right. Assuming that the demand is constant, if 
we have to pul more materials on the market, we must necessarily go into 
arenas where the freight disadvantage is very heavy. 

President.,—We ave in a very difficult position. You take a commodity 
like galvanized sheet which is consumed ouoa very large seale. You are 
asking us to increase the duty by Rs. 6 on this account. 

Mr. Mather.—lE submit in connection with galvanized sheets that we are 
estimating here to sel on the future programme 75 to 80 per cent. of the 
Tndian demand. According to our figures for last year, wherever we sold 
about 80 per cent. we had a freight disadvantage of shont Rs. 5. T see 
nothing in the circumstances to justify anv expectation that, we can sel] So 
per cent, of the sheets demand at a lower freight disadvantage than that, 


Presideat.—What about structurals? 


Mr. Mather,—Woe stand in the same position. There we might not reach 
quite so high a percertlage. 
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President.—As regards bars you are going to sell 6,000 tons loss than you 
did in 1932-33. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, 

President.—Why not make a small reduction on that aceount? 

Mr, Mather.—Because the output of bars from scrap by re-rolling nulls 
in our good areas is increasing. If those mills were to be in Southern tudia 
and Warachi, we shonid not have introduced this proposal. 

President,—Set one off agaiyst the other. 

Mr. Mather.—l dow t think that it would be sufficient. 

President.—-Tt is very difficult far us to test unless we go into the whole 
question of freight. We have to take it at your word. 

Mv, Datal.--We can supply you with all the information you require. We 
are quite prepared to satisfy you. Essentially it is a very difficult, and com- 
plicated matter to estimate the freight disadvantage taking station to station 
and year to year. 

Mr, Mather.—It is admittedly an estimate. We cannot say positively 
in advance. We have giveu the freight advantage and freight disadvantage 
to every station in India, But going on our general experience of last year 
where we have analysed the results quite closely and laid the figures hefore 
you, we do expect that the disadvantages will work out in this manner and 
1 think the general argumeut that | have put before you in counection with 
walvanized sheets is a sound one. 

President.~ What is the total demand in the areas round about here, 
taking Bengal, Bihar and Onissay United Provinces and the Punjab, for 
galvanized sheets? 

Mr. Mather. -Yhere again weave notvin-a good position to state what 
the total demand is. We kuow where we are selling. Up to the present 
our sales have been less than half of the demand. 

President.—-We can get figures from the Trade Returns. Take 1931-32 
figures and apply it to 1932-33, 

Mr. Mather.—Bengal 382,600 ‘tons, Bombay 30,900 tons, Karachi 6,200 
tons, Rangoon 6.900 tons, Madris 7,400 tons, total 84,000 tons, 

President. —That is for what) year? 

Mr, Mather.—Vor 1981-82, That “does not include the imports into 
Kathiawar which are now growing, 

President,—-You sold 20.000 tons im thatoyear ? 

Mr. Mather.—Approximately 29,000 tons. As far as the total demand 
of Tndia is concerned, it has remained constant. Tt is practically the same in 
1932-33. The rate for the first half of the current year is algo practically 
the same. 

President.—So that the main market outside Bengal] is Bombay ? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, 


President.—If you want to increase your output from 47,000 to 90,000 
tons, you have to find your market necessarily in Bombay ? 


Mr, Dalal.—Even for the recent increase we have had to go to Bombay. 
Mr, Mather.--The imports are coming mainly inte Bombay. 


President.—I come to this question of the unaccounted for adjustments in 
paragraph 91. You explain at some length in paragraph 91 what the reasons 
are for this adjustment but you make a statement in it somewhere about 
the burden. The main reason for the general application is to keep the 
freight expenditure to the minimum, The Company must sell in full waggon 
loads; most buyers, particularly of untested steel, would prefer delivery in 
small lots and must be offered a price inducement, That is the main reason 
of general application. Is that right? 


Mr. Mather.—yYes. 
‘Mr, Mahindra.— That is the main reason 
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President.—You cover a great part of your freight disadvantage by your 
ability to ship wagon loads and in order to retain that advantage you have 
to offer inducements to dealers who purchase from you to take in larger 
quantities from you and therefore you offer an extra price inducement? 

Mr. Mahindra,—-Yes. 

President.—Is it possible for you to say what part of this claim. is 
represented by this factor? 

Mr. Mahindra.—I could give you a statement giving you the tonnage 
where we have reduced the price with the object of getting full wagon 
loads. 

President.—I should like to get some idea of the sort of reductions you 
have made in a particular period and the quantities for which such reduc- 
tions have been made. 

Mr, Mather.—tThe position is this. The British prices for tested material 
are generally for small orders tor small tonnages. I have here a statement 
given by engineering firms that there is a standard price for associated 
firms up to a tonnage of 250 tons; as soon as it is ahove 250 tous they all 
make their own prices. There are certain firms who are outside the British 
Steel Exporters’ Association and they can quote any price according to the 
tonnage offered to them. 

President.-- And these are the people who are disorganising the market? 

Mr, Mather. ---Yes, as well as the fact that whenever there is a big order 
for more than 250 tons in one job, thesmembers of the Association are open 
to quote any price they like. 

President.—And the result. of that is acule competition out here? 

Mr, Mather.—That is true. 


President.—In order to meet that acute competition fabricated steel 
makers want correspondingly low) price trom) you? 

Mr. Mather.—That is the position. They come to us and place the facts 
before us according to the latest information and tell us that this is the 
only price which will get them the order and in most cases it has heen 
proved that our prices given to them have given results in prices for Indian 
fabricated work very near the prices quoted by the British manufacturers 
for the same job. Orders have’ been awarded with a very small margin to 
the fabricators. 

President-—Do you consider that as one of the most important factors in 
this? ‘ 

Mr. Mather—In the tested materials it is one of the very important 
factors. 

President.—Fabricated steel makers require structurals and plates 
mainly P 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—What is the sort of proportion that you take for ordinary 
hridgework ? 

Mr, Mather.—1I/3 plates and 2/3 sections and, say, 10 per cent. of bars. 

President.—-Shall we say 60 structurals, 30 plates and 10 per cent. bars? 

Mr. Mather.—That would be roughly right. 

President.—Apparently the total demand for fabricated steel last year 
was approximately about 50,000 tons so that the reductions that you have 
incurred in respect of these materials is limited to 50.000 tons? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—It is only a part of this order in respect of which reductions 
have occurred ? 


Mr. Mather.—Our total quantity of tested steel of this kind sold last year 
was only 32.0@0 tons, Nearly all that we sold in that way. A large propor- 
tion of it is sold against specifie requirements of the particular structure. 
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President.—--It is only to a part of the 32,000 tons that it applies? 

Mr. Mather.—A great bulk of the 32,000 tons. The total quantity of 
steel fabricated in India is nothing like 50,000 tons; it means that they 
must have used some other material. It ig possible that in certain cases 
firms can use small quantities of untested material such as roofing sheets they 
may require for buildings 1 do not know if they are included in the tonnage 
figures, 

President.—-What are the other factors? 


Mr. Mahindra.—One othtr factor which affects the realisation for the 
tested material is the price of wagon material supplied for wagon building. 
The price quoted to the wagon building industry is always below the basic 
price. 

President Materials that you sold for wagons are included in this 
32,000 tons? 

Mr, Mahindra.—Yes, Another very important factor is that when we 
supply tested material to the railways we have to give them a price based 
on railway material rate which will work out this way. If I have an order 
for material to be booked to Lahore I have to supply the material at a 
c.i.f. price plus the duty, plus freight from Karachi to.Lahore at railway 
material rate while T have to pay freight from Tatanagar to Lahore. Lahore 
is generally a freight advantage area but it becomes a freight disadvantage 
area in case of supplies to the railways. That factor has been taken into the 
calculation, 

President.--The freight advantagesan) that area arises because you get 
cortain concession rates and these concession rates are set off against 
ordinary rates which are paid by materials coming from Karachi, but if both 
of you are put on the basis of railway material rates you are at a disad- 
vantage ? 

Mr, Mahindra.—-Yes. There “is another important factor which affects 
realisations and that is in regard to materials sold through agents. We 
appoint our selling agents for tested material; we have to sell to them at a 
reduction of about Rs. 10 in order to enable them to stock the material and 
to sell against small orders which are received from time to time from the © 
various customers, 

President.—In what quantities. do these people deal? 


Mr, Mahindra.—They have not been buying in big quantities recently: 
about 1,000 tons is booked by each firm in Calcutta at a time. 

President... What you are trying/to doris to enable them to stock at your 
oxpense ? 

Mr. Mahindra. -Yes, otherwise we would havo to do it ourselves. 

President.— Suppose they bought imported material ? 

Mr. Mahindra. -They gel a reduction in the price of imported material 
from the c.i.f. price on which we are basing our calculations. T have tho 
evidence from one of the biggest engineering firms on this subject. 

President.- Have you got it in writing? 

Mr. Mahindra.--The difficulty is this. There are certain Association firms 
in England who give secret rebates; the non-association firms give open 
rebates. 1 can give you the evidence of firms who receive open rebates but 
it is very difficult to give evidence of firms who get secret rebates. 

President.—Tf you take the Calentta firms it will be about 4,000 tons a 
year P 

Mr. Mohindra. Tt was 7,000 tons during 1932-83. 

President.-- The total figure of steel supplied to dealers on those terms 
is ahout 7,000 tons a year? 

Mr. Mahindra.--Yes. : 

President. —On which you quote Rs. 10 less 7 

Mr. Mahindra, Yes? in order to cov@' their expenses for stocking, 
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President —What else? 

Mr, Mahindra. -There is another very important factor which comes tn 
the caleulations for nett realisation and that is the assistance given by us tu 
certain industries who use tested material for the purpose of takimg up 
a new industry or helping them where there is competition from abroad, 

President. Whom are you thiuking of? 

Mr. Mahindra. One of the important concessions given by us last year 
was to the Hume Pipe Company; we gave them 500 tons of plates for 
manufacturing pipes al a concession rate; those were very special conces- 
sions, 

President —Why ? 

My, Mahindra, As the price agatust which they had to comtpete was 
very low. 

Mr, Muther,--Aud they having to compete not only against steel pipes 
but with coment aud cast iron pipes. 

President.—That happens only in connection with the Hume Pipe Coin- 
pany ? 

Mr, Mahindru.- Yes. Jn addition to this we have given concession for 
the manufacture of pressed steel tanks. 

President.- 1s there very much demand for pressed steel tanks? Wave 
you any idea ot the steel you supplied last year for pressed steel tanks? Is 
it the only firm which makes pressed steel tanks? 

Mr. Mahindra, Not necessarilyesoMessts. Jessup and Company have 
taken advantage of these coneessions and«they have started a departinent 
for manufacturing these pressed stecl tanks. and they have captured most 
of the markets which were snpplied sby importers. 


President.—Tt all amounts ‘to this, that practically in respect of every 
kind of steel products made out of rolled) steel in which there is severe 
competition from abroad, in respect of these classes of articles there is a 
corresponding fall in the price of rolled steel supplied by you. In the case 
of fabricated steel the price you quote for pressed steel tanks is even lower. 


Mr, Mahindra,- Because the duty on fabricated steel tn those classes is 
lower and they can import inpecompetition against fabricated steel at a lower 
price. 


President.--That is the point, that if the difference between the Tndiau 
cost and the import price is greater in the case of one form of fahricated 
steel than in another then in that! case yon gnote a correspondingly lower 
price for steel so that there is a direct relation between fabricated steel 
prices and rolled steel prices. 


Mr, Mahindra. --Yes. 
President, -What other industry ? 


Mr. Mahindra-—There is the case of dogspikes for which Messrs, Tlenry 
Williams were supplied material at Rs, 90 against Rs, 122 per ton which 
enabled them to get the order and manufacture it in the couutry. 

President.--What was the quantity involved there? 

Mr. Mahindra. -600 tons. 

President.—Ts. it possible to make some estimate for some particular 
year, 1932-33 if possible, T don’t say of all classes, because it appears to 
me to be one of the most important factors? 

Mr. Mahindra.—May J submit that the statistics as IT have got them 
now for the purpose of preparing returus are such that it will make it very 
dificult for me to eet the information unless T go through each order, get 
the tonnage oub and see whal concessions we have given. There is another 
very important factor: if there is an order or an enquiry from Southern 
India and 1 have to supply steel to a Calentta firm far supply to Southern 
India { have got to give a price which takes into account the freight dis- 
advantage because the fabricating firms or importers Can import am:tertal 
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ata low price. Therefore all the freight disadvantage is taken in the price 
which I give to the Calcutta firm. This is not reflected in the freight advan- 
tage and disadvantage statement which we have submitted to you. 

President.—Practically you supply the rolled steel to the Calcutta 
engineering firm at the Madras c.i.f. price 

Mr. Mahindra.—-That is the position. 

Mr. Mather.—On this question of sugar machinery and so on if these 
are to be manufactured out of our stecl we must make a corresponding 
reduction in the price of the steel bearing the whole of the protective duty. 


President.—All these things that you meution are covered by the 32,000 
tons. We know that figure; what we do not know is the extent of the 
reduction, 32,000 tons of tested steel was sold for use in various kinds of 
fabricated ¢teel; on that or on the greater part of it you have got to make 
special reductions; approximately what sort of reduction did you make on 
it? 

Mr, Mather.—That is very difficult to say because certain reductions have 
been on a very big seale, and some on a smaller scale; some reductions have 
been covered up by the few extras which we get. 

President.—If you offered a reduction of Rs. 15 per ton on about 30,000 
tons of tested steel it would have worked out on the output of 1932-33 to 
a reduction of one rupee per ton of finished steel. 

Mr. Mather.—The unalysis which we have given you shows that the gap 
is not as big as that. In statement 29 we show that the gap for structural 
sections on the average is Rs. 7-6; for bars Rs. 4-1 and for plates Rs. 6 per 
ton. The average according to the quantity sold would be approximately a 
little over Rs. 6 per ton on the 32,000 tons. 

President.- That will give you some rough idea. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Mr. Natesan.—What does it come to per ton? 

Mr. Mather,--About Rs. 6 over all, 


President,—ls it possiblo to arrive at an illustrative figure of that kind 
for the reductions that you make for the purpose of inducing people to take 
large lots without putting yourself to undue trouble? 

Mr, Mather.—We are thinking of tested stecl. I don’t think that parti- 
cular question of reduction of prices merely to persuade a buyer to take a 
large lot of tested steel at one time hardly arises. 


President.—My point is this: )T) am) trying to form as clear an impres- 
sion as possible of the most important causes which account for this 
unexplained lag. If you take the special prices which you have got to 
quote in respect of tested steel used by the various engineering firms, that 
might account for somewhere about 8 annas out of the average of Rs. 6 or 
Rs. 7 that you are suggesting. Do you see my point? 

Mr. Mather.—We are thinking of tested steel only. 


President.—If the average of tested steel in 1932-33 is somewhere ahout 
Rs. 6, then to the extent of 8 annas it is accounted for hy the special 
reductions that you make on tested steel supplied to engineering firms. 

Mr, Mather.—8 annas on all steel? 


President.—Yes. That is the sort of line on which J want to form an 
impression as to how this lag is explained. Can you give us any kind of 
figures which would illustrate the extent to which the practice of offering 


inducement to dealers to take large lots accounts for the average lag in the 
year 1932-33? 


Mr. Mahindra.—That would apply only to 7,000 tons which is tnken br 
the engineering firms who stock our materials and sell them. 


President.--T am not on that point. T am thinking of the sccial reduc- 
tions that you give to dealers in order to induce them to buy from yon 
large lots so as to facilitate shipment uc wagon Toads, 
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Mr, Uather,—That is ou untested materials ? 

President.—Yes. 

Mr. Mather—Wo will see what we can da. We may he able to get 
figures which will illustrate that point. 

President.—You would also get me the reductions on that? 

Mr, Mather.- - Yes. 

President.—We are in a very difficult positioh on this question, because 
if wo are going to make provision in the fair selling price to cover this 
unexplained lag, we cannot consistently with our responsibility make a 
proposal for adding so considerable a figure to the fair selling price without 
giving wl any rate a fairly clear indication of the sort of reasgns that we 
have taken into account particularly in view of the fact that im 1924 and 
1926 no provision was made for this. The idea that occurs to me as a result 
of the general talk that we have had now is that if you could by means of 
illustrative figures give us an idea of the directions in which these special 
kinds of reductions have led to this lag, it would be useful. You can't 
make a precise estimate of that? 

Mr, Mather-—No. 


President.—But if you can make an attempt to give us some figures 
which would at any rate illustrate the position, it would be useful. 

Mr. Mahindra.-- We will send you a statement. 

President.—L should like to go on to discuss Chapter LX and deal with 
your protective proposals. On a comparison of the fair selling price and 
the import price, no duties are-required on-rails and fishplates. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—But your proposal is that a duty at the rate of the average 
revenue duty before the Ottawa agreement should be imposed during the 
protective period, 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, and should be included in the protective schedule. 


_ President.—The reason why you want the rails and fishplates to be 
included in the protective schedule is from the point of view of off-setting 
duties. 

Mr, Mather.—In caso some emergency should arise. We don't want to be 


debarred on the ground that it-has not been included in the protective 
schedule, 


President.-~That 1 understand,..Why is it necessary to have more than 
aw nominal duty? 

Mr, Mather.—Our contention is that we should not be expected to sell 
rails to the railways at less than the price at which they could buy rails 
in the ordinary course subject to the ordinary revenue duty. We feel that 
we are entirely justified in adopting that attitude because it is reasonable 
in itself, if no question of protection arose. We should not be expected to 
sell at appreciably helow the nominal import price, hecause to the extent 
to which that would give us a larger surplus revenue than would be 
required on the ascertainment of # fair selling price, we should be prepared 
to see the Board utilise that surplus revenue for the reduction of the other 
duties, leaving our total surplus revenue at whatever the Board considers 
necessary. 

President.—1 will take your first pomt. You base your proposal on the 
principle that you must be in a position to sel] your rails at ordinary 
market prices? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Ordinary market price in the sonse of price as determined 
by import price plus the revenue duty? 


Mr. Mather.—yYes. 
President.—Revenue duties are what Government fix from year to year? 
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alr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—'There is no pariiculay sanctity about 15 4/8 per cent. 

Mu, Mather.—No. 

President. - Suppose on a consideration of ajl the factors Goyermnent 
decide to fix the revenue duty on rails at S per ceut., you have uo 
complaint ? : 

Mr. Mather—No. Butewe should hardly think it sound that Govern- 
ment should fix a lower revenue duty on tails, for example, than ou other 
products like machinery which bears 10 per cent. 

President. Do Government get any revenue out of the duiy? 

Mir, Mather—No. 

President. Therefore the level of duty is of no importance whatever, 
The duty of 10 per cent. on machinery brings more money to Government 
than 2) per cent. or 5 per cent. The duty on rails whether i is 5 per 
cent. or 2} per cent. does not make any difference in the earnings of Govern- 
ment. Why do you ask Government, on a product on which they are not 
going to get any revenue at all, why do you ask Government in the first 
imstance to fix a fairly high vevenne duty and in the secoud place to fix 
the duty at this emergency level which was introduced for very special 
purposes ? What is the point of the revenue duty? Lo can understand your 
rsking for a revenue duty if it was necessary thai a certain amount of 
protection should be derived from the revenue duty, but that is clearly 
unnecessary in this case, Therefore neither from your point of view nor 
from the point of view of the Government is there a slightest case? You 
may have a nominal duty but anything beyond that js clearly unnecessary. 





Mr, Mather. A change in the revenue duty would alter onr receipts 
from rails and it would correspondingly alter the price at which Government 
would reecive rails. Ht does nat seer to us that Government could reason- 
ably contend—or in fact Governmeat would’ be likely to contend~-that it 
should so arrange the revenne duties that a particular article in which it 
is interested should be available) ta Government at a lower price on the 
basis of a lower revenue duty than other articles to which revenue duties 
apply which are required by the general public. 

President.—Leave out the question of Government, As far ays you are 
concerned, does it make the shghtest differenee ¥ 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, 

President.—What you get on yout) revenue duty you are goiux to hand 
over, 

Mr. Mather. -May 1 put another aspect of the matter? We are anxious 
to see the duties on other forms of steel reduced to the extent to which 
it is compatible with the main principles on which we should be protected 


as a whole. 
President.—Phat is from the point of view of the producer or the 
consumer 
Mr. Mather, Both, because we feel whatever the duty is—whether it is 
152 per cent. or 4 per cent.--it will have no appreciable effect on the 
demand. Tf the money resulting from that can be utilised to reduce pro- 
tection on other kinds of steel, it may reduce the price to the cousumer of 
other kinds of steel sufficiently to be able to affect the demand and help to 
inerease the volume of stecl required by Tndia. 
President.-—Let me see the reductions that you propose as a result of the 
surplus; that is simply an illustration, 
Mr. Mather-—That is purely an illustrdtion. 
President.—]t is in paragraphs 105 and 106. 
Mr. Mather.---There would be a reduction of Rs. 10 on structural sections 
gad Rs. 10 on bars. 
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President.—Is it so very certain that if the price of rails were reduced 
from Rs. 110, which js move or Jess the present figure to Rs. 94, the demand 
for rails on the part of the railways would not go up? 

Mr. Mather.—1 don’t say that it is certain that it will not go up but 
it seems to me less probable that that would have any effect on the demand 
than the corresponding change in the prices of these other articles. Ll may 
be wrong. Jt can only be a matter of opinion, 

Presulent.—li there is any choice, it is net by any means a conclusive 
one. Jt adimits of a lot of argument whether it is better from your 
own point of view or from the point of view of increasing the output 
to reduce the price of rails or the price of structurals and bars. Jt is not 
au question on which you can come to a clear cut answer, because it admits 
of argument. 

Mr, Mather.---1 realise that it admits of argument and that it is not a 
case which can be established without the possibility of further discussion, 
but our impression definitely is that the market for such things as struc- 
turals and bars, particularly of ordinary bazar quality, might be appreci- 
ably susceptible to such a price difference as this. Then a further consider- 
ation arises that it would seein to us that protection having been effective 
to the extent of making it possible for us to supply rails at the price at 
which the buyers of rails would get them without any special protective 
duty subject to a revenue duty, so long as further protection is required 
on other articles, it would be reasonable for the users of these articles to 
claim that they should be given any further benefit which might have 
arisen, 

President.—That is from the. consumer’s point of view? 

Mr, Mather.— Yes. 

President.—lLet us Sook at it from the point of view of the manu- 
facturer, from the poiut of view of the effectiveness of protection. Sup- 
posing as a result of enquiries made by the Railway Board or a similar 
competent authority we formed the impression that there was a reasonable 
likelihood of the demand for rails in this country going up in the next 
seven years if the price of rails were reduced from Rs. 110 to somewhere 
about Rs. $f or Rs. 95; supposing we formed that impression clearly, 
placing yourself in our position for the time being, dou’. you think we 
should be justified in suggesting. that there should be no duty ou rails? 


Mr. Mather.— Yes, if that mpression is undoubted. May IT point out 
another consideration which enters-into this? New rails are mainly used 
for new construction. The cost of rails’ in proportion to the cost of 
construction of the new line is normally about one-fourth of the total. 
Therefore « reduction in the price of rails from Rs. 110 to Rs. 94 is not 
going to be very much of a reduction in the total censtruction cost. 






President.—10 per cent. on structurals would make such a big difference 
to bridgework, 


Mr. Mather.—We are not suggesting that this should be applied to 
structurals used for bridgework but that it should be apphed to other 
forms of protected steel which bear a high protective duty. 


President.—-Are you quite certain that if you take an ordinary building 
of moderate dimensions in which bazar structurals are used it would make 
a perceptible difference to the cost of that building? 


Mr. Dalal.—Not to the cost of the building as a whole. Tt might make 
a perceptible difference to the man whe would be induced to use a steel 
beam instead of a wooden one. It would make very little difference to the 
cost of the building as a whole but it might make a vood deal of difference 
when ha came to decide whether he would use steel or wood. He has an 
alternative gmaterial. 


President,-—-What is the price of a structural section without the reduoe 
tion P 
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Mr. Mather.—Without the reduction Rs. 108; with the reduction Rs. 98. 

President.—That would be 9 per cent.¥ 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President-—-If you made a reduction of 9 per cent., that would help, 
you think, to cover the margin between, say, the price of timber and the 
price of steel? 

Mr. Mather.—lv might mgke the difference very well in certain cases, 

President.—A difference of 9 per cent. on the price of stcelt 

Mr, Mather, Yes. 

President.—lu the case of bars? 

Mr. Mather.—Similarly. 

President.--What kind of materials would bars compete with? 

Mr. Mather.—They don’t compete very much with other materials. 
Wooden window bars are not used commonly in Lndia. All T am suggesting: 
is that the effect of a reduction in price on ordinary bazar sections and bars 
would be very likely to have a direct effect on the volume of demand--—at 
any rate much more than a similar reduction in the price of rails, From 
my talks with the Railway Board | understand that the price of rails is 
only one-fourth of the total cost of construction of a new line. 

President.- In the case of a new peruanent way’ 

Mr, Mather.—Yhere are of coupsenspecial cases where the renewal of 
existing track is done with new rails, Thatuis, not the common way in which 
new rails are laid. 

President.—Yhat is a poiutvon whieh we word like to make cnquiries, 

Mr, Mather.— Yes. 

President.—Suppose as a result of enquiries on that point we were satis- 
fied that it might mean a considerable increase in demand ? 


_ Mr. Mather.—The position, as My. Dalal points out, would be this, 
Tf it led to @ substantial increase in the orders for rails we should thon 
he turning out more materials on which we have less protection. 

President.—Supposing you made more than 80,000 tons of rails? 

Mr. Mather.—You mean if this artificial reduction in price stimulated 
the demand? 

President,—I don’t think there is any)point in that. The point is this. 
The whole question is about the surplus over the works costs which matters. 
‘The surplus over works cost in rails is Rs. 88 and in structurals and bars 
Rs. 37. There is very little to choose. 


Mr, Dalal.—The proposals that we were making were that the railways 
should pay a commereial price for their rails. The duty suggested may be 
susceptible of a little variation hut we thought that the duty would be the 
general level of revenue duty. With the addition of that, what we thought 
was that the Railway Board should get a commercial price for their rails. 
Admittedly if they were paying a price for the rails which was merely 
equivalent to our fair selling price, it would be very much below the fair 
commercial price. We had some discussion on that subject some time ago 
with the Railway Board in negotiating the extension of the present contract 
for one year, and when we made the point | think it was admitted by the 
Railway Board that what they wanted was a fair commercial price for rails. 
We submit therefore that it would be quite fair and just if the Railways 
got what was the fair commercial price for their rails and any benefit 
which might accrue from our being able to manufacture rails at less than 
the fair commercial cost, should go to reduco the duty on other articles. 
This is the principle which has been admitted. 

President.—That price would bo affected by the rate at which you fix the 
revenue duty? 


Mr, Dalal.—Certainly. 
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President.—It the revenue duty were fixed at 5 per cent. the fair com- 
mercial price is reduced correspondingly ? 

Mr. Dalal.—1 submit that would not then be the fair commercial price; 
knowing that we wore in existence the duty would be artificially reduced to 
a lower limit than would otherwise be for stores that Government would bo 
purchasing. 

President.—Supposing you were ensured a price which covers works costs 
and you get a reasonable return on capital in ‘addition to all these takings? 

Mr. Dulal.—lf on this particular matter, at a fair commercial price we 
stand to gain something over our fair selling price why, I submit, should 
that not be taken into consideration in the reduction of the duty on other 
materials which indirectly help to increase our output and mag also directly 
help the consumer? 

President.—Supposing on a considerition of that point we came to the 
conclusion that from the point of view of the increase in output at any 
rate it makes no difference whether it is rails, structurals, or bars which 
wet the benefit and we fix it on rails, how does 1t affect you? May L 
make iy difficulty clear? Supposing [ accept the principle of the fair com- 
mercial price, what you get in the form of fair commercial price on rails 
you don’t retain it on your own proposals ¥ 

Mr, Dalal. -- Mo. 

President.—You surrender that part of the fair commercial price in the 
expectation that articles in respect of which the duty is increased those 
articles would increase in output aud-helpy you. Suppose on examination 
we find that you would be equally helped-by the increase in the output 
of rails it seems to me that as far as you are concerned the position is 
quite fair, 

Mr, Dalal.—It is rather problematical whether the output of rails would 
necessarily be raised on this account; whether the Railway Board or the 
railways in Indiw being under the necessity of renewing their rolling stock 
would not in any case have to purchase rails at this price. Another point 
for consideration is this. The Legislature when it discusses the provision 
regarding the duties is perhaps) not. likely to study the whole thing in all 
its details. It may not realise that-on rails we surrender a certain part ot 
our revenues and il will only look at the duties on bazar articles such as bars 
and structurals on which the duty would to that extent be increased, and 
unfortunately if the revised freights are going to stand there will be a still 
further increase and all that would create difficulties with regard to passage 
of the measure by the Legislature. 

President. These political considerations we will leave to politicians. Lf 
Government considered that our proposals are defective from a political 
point of view they will alter our proposals accordingly. As far as I am 
concerned the question is purely one of relative economic benefits of the 
proposals. 

“Mr. Dalal. Even apart from the duty if you look at the TRMA prices 
that we have given, do you think that a figure of Rs. 94 is a fair com- 
mercial price? 


President. —The price at present quoted for the Indian market is a price 
quoted by British manufacturers to some extent to have a monopoly of the 
Indian market. 


Mr, Dalal.—-If you take the general gold prices they are very much 
higher, Rs. 147, and Rs. 180 is the lowest British price. 


President.—Rs. 130 at the port which would be about Rs. 125. 
Mr. Dalal.—Ilt will be Rs. 123. 


President ERs. 123 would be your price; you are prepared to go down 
to Rs. 110. 


Mr. Dalal.—We have not. said that. 
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Mr. Mather.- We have put in the figure of Rs. 110 simply and svlely 
for the purpose of making it clear. We do not propose to retain whatever 
excess we may get there and that Rs. 110 is the existing definite price which 
we know of at the present moment. We do not know what would be the 
revenue duty that you would take into account in uccordance with the 
proposals put forward. 

President.—We have no information; Government have not told us any- 
thing about their position or their idea of fixing the price of rails at a fair 
commercial level. 

Mr. Mather.—! don’t know whether | was right in mentioning this since 
the Goverument themselves have accepted the principle but that ts exactly 
what happens. If 158 per cent. is deducted the price at Indian port is 
Rs. 109; less Rs. 7. Lt comes io Rs. 1027 if no duty is taken into 
account at all, 

President. —Against your fair selling price of Rs. 94? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—If Government decided to levy no revenue duty on rails a fair 
commercial price f.o.r, Tatanagar would be Rs, 103? 


Mr, Mather.—Yes. 


President.-—And your contention is that apart from any quesiion of 
revenue duties at least the import price must be maintained? 


Mr. Mather.—-Our contention is that general level of revenue duties should 
be maintained. 


President. —You don’t thinks that it is worth ayhile from the point of view 
of justifying the protection which the Indian steel industry has received 
and the extent to which it has madeouse of it to be able io show that in 
respect of the most important classes of steel product they have been able 
to bring down prices to some extent in the course of ten years? Supposing 
it was possible for the Tariff Board to show that as a result of ten years 
protection and the progress made in the industry under the scheme of 
protection, it was possible for the Lata Tron and Steel Company _to offer the 
users of rails in this country pails at Rs. 94 a price unheard of in any 
part of the world, that will be ancachievement for the stecl industry. It 
is a matter of great importanee; | should be able to put the case for 
protection with a cleaner conscience if 1 could show that in respect of a 
matter like this so much improvement has been imade. 


(Continued on Thursday, the 23rd November, 1933.) 


President.—-There’ was one point, Mr. Mather, that I missed yesterday 
in connection with the question of adjustments. T should lke you to 
give me averaging the adjustments that you estimate for the future and 
the actuals of 1932-33, some idea of how ihe average claimed compares with 
the actual average of 1932-33, 


Mr. Mather.—T have some figures here on that subject which I give you 
subject to correction, Averaging the unexplaimed gap for each kind of 
product in 1932-33 in accordance with the future programme it comes to 
Rs. 85 per ton; averaging the gap for which we asked the Board to make 
allowance in future also in the same progranime the figure comes to Rs, 58 
per ton, 


President. We will take that figure for the time being subject to confir- 
mation. Mr. Dalal, in connection with the qvestion we were discussing, 
yesterday there ig just one matter on which we should like your assistance 
and that is this: would it he possible for the Company to give us an estimate 
of the future fair selling price of rails f.o.m_ Tatanagar on different outputs? 
You have calculated your fair selling price on an output of 80,000 tons; 
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suppose, for example, the vubput fell to 50,000 tons, 1 should like you to 
give me figures on that output taking into account the reduction in the 
vutput of rails aud its reaction ou the other products, and similarly L should 
like you to give me figures for, say, 100,000 and 120,000; that is to say 
give us four figures 50,000, 80,000, 100,000 and 720,000 tons. 

Mr. Dalul.—Certuinly we can give you the figures. Regarding rails the 
suggestion that you made yesterday would apply equally to State managed 
railways aud to the company managed railways. That is an important 
point to be taken into account because with regard to the Company managed 
railways the Government of India have informed us that they have no 
voice in the regulation of their purchases; then again there is the further 
question of the Judian Sates Railways. 

President —Yhese two points that you mention are points for which 
adjustments of some kind was made when the old agreement was made 
not as far as State railways are concerned but as far as company managed 
railways are concerned. J take it that the agreement with the Railway 
Board in respect of rails covers the requirements for rails for company 
managed railways” 

Mr, Mathere--Yhat is so. That. arrangement was made between the 
Government of India in the Railway Department and the Companies. 1 
understand quite un-officially that some adjustment was made hetween the 
companies and the Government of Indian but we have no knowledge of the 
nature of such adjustments. 

President.—What T mean is the fuct that the company railways are not 
under the control of the Railway Board) is not necessarily a circumstance 
which will prevent the sort Of adjustment.‘that you contemplated quite 
tentatively yesterday. 

Mr, Dalal. My point was, we have primarily to deal with company 
managed railways with regard) to which the Government of India have 
informed us that they have no ¢coutrel over their purchases or over their 
rates. Lf any proposal is going to be made which gives rails to the railways 
at less than the commercial price, there is no reason why the Steel Company 
should sell rails to company managed railways at less than the commercial 
rate. 

President.--That raises a different kind of issue. The way | am looking 
at the question is this: The stcel inskustry under any kind of arrangement 
which may he made should be ensured of a fair price, That is essential: 
the other point is that as fav as the railways and the railway using public 
are concerned no unnecessary burden shold fall upon them. If these two 
points are allowed for then ax far as we are concerned it seems to me that 
the question has settled itself. Now these are the only two points with 
which we as a Tariff Board sre concerned, to see that your interests are 
safeguarded and the interests of the consumer are properly allowed for. 

Mr, Dalal.—-When vou say the railways and the railway using public 
should not be put to an unnecessary burden we accept that, but if the 
rails are to be supplied at a priee which js the fair market price prevailing 
throughout the world, then that would not be an unnecessary burden, 

President.. -That is the point which T am considering. That is to say, 
whatever price may be arrived at for the sale of rails, your contention is 
that it must be a price which not merely ensures a fair return to the steel 
industry as ecaleulated on your costs, but you suggest that it must also be 
a price which corresponds to a fair commercial price in the sense of the 
import price plus any duty which may be levied hy Government for revenue 
purposes according to its hudgetary requirements. 


Mr. Dalal.—We propose the general level of revenue duties. 
Preaident,, That is a point we propose to consider. 


Mr. Ddlal.—With regard to the Indian State railways, if rails are going 
about at below their fair ecomomic price there is no doubt that everybody 
will come to take advantage of such a situation. Wlth regard to Indian 
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States we have not even any guarantee or assurance, just as wo have in the 
case of State managed railways, that they will take al] their steel require- 
ments from us. 

President.+-As far as rails ure concerned, if you take the orders that you 
have got in recent years, what. roughly is the proportion of orders that you 
got from the railways in Indian States? 

Air. Mather.—It has been very small during the last few years. 

Mr. Dalul—We will give you a statement. 

President.—-Whon we estirnated 195,000 tons of rails did we include the 
orders from Indian State railways or did we not? 

Mr, Mather.<-The Tariff Board took that estimate on information given 
to them by the Chief Commissioner of Railways. There was no closer analysis 
of what that covered, but it is true normally Indian States have nol taken 
large quantities, The only large order that has been booked by the Steul 
Company during the last few years has been an order for about 12,500 tous 
for Cochin Railway through the South Indian Railway who are the Managers 
of the Cochin Ratlway. Ln subsequent years we had also orders for about 
1,000 tons from two or three others. 

President.—The question you are raisiug, Mr. Dulal, is practically this 
that since railways in Indian States are not under the same obligation to 
assist the Indian Steel industry with orders for steel work of various kinds 
and that therefore the price to be paid by them for rails has probably to 
be considered on 2 basis somewhat ditterent. Js that whut it amounts to? 

Mr, Dalal. The Stutes themselves for “any of their requirements are 
under no obligation to purchase our materials and all of them do not neccs- 
sarily do so at the present moment. Now if we are put under any kind of 
obligation to supply rails below/the fair commercial price to such railways, 
that does not appear to me io be fair: At the present moment they cannot 
be taking a large part of their requirements from us. If they are going to 
get rails below the fair commercial price, they would certainly do so. 


President.—\t will be a perfectly proper thing. We are considering the 
question in a very tentative manner at this-stage. Supposing ultimately we 
came to the conclusion. that am agreement for the purchase of rails ab a price 
approximate to the fair selling price should be arrived at, in that case in the 
case of railways in the Indian States, it would give us a handle for pressing 
upon thom the claim of the Indian Steabindustry to general orders for steel. 
May I put it on that basis? : 

Mr. Mather—yYes, but then io what extent that will be an effective 
handle, 

President.--The only way by which you can provide sanction in this case 
is by exerting public opinion aud I venture to think that an expression of 
opinion by a public body constituted by the Government of India will have 
some little influence in shaping public opinion. That at any rate is a factor 
which we have to consider. 

Mr, Mather.—We were only bringitug the various consideration arising 
out of the proposals to your notice. These ure the figures showing the total 
orders booked from the Tndian State Railways. Tn 1980-31 the orders 
booked were 3,200 tons from the Nizam’s Railways out of a total of 95,000 
tons from all sources. In 1931-32 the figure for Cochin is [0,200 tons plus 
in that same year 1,600 tons making a total for Indian States Railways to 
just under 12,000 tons. 

President.—That was a very special thing. 


Mr, Mather.—That was a very unusual thing. In 1932-33 our total 
orders from Indian States Railways were between 1,700 and 1,800 tons. 


President.—In paragraph 98 you discuss again the question of tRe duty 
on billets which we considered fairly fully yesterday. I propose to go on with 
the next paragraph in which yeu deal with th® question of differential duties. 
I should like in the first place to ask what the opinion of the Company is 
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as regards the effectiveness of the scheme which implies differential duties. 
Does it make any difference to the Company ? 

Mr. Dalal.—No, 

President —You make the suggestion in this paragraph that if a scheme 
of differential duties is continued, it should be conditional] on the continued 
exemption trom protective duties from the United Kingdom. That may be 
a fair suggestion or not. I should not like to express an opinion on that. 
Lo only want toe point out that the Variff Board proposed differential duties 
in 1926. They did so entirely from the point of view of the interests of 
the Indian consumer. That was the logic which was employed by the 
Tariff Board. If now the Tariff Board adopts the line that in return for 
the differential duties there must be compensating benefit from the United 
Kingdom, | had a sort of feeling that we should to some extent be stultify- 
ing the logic that underlie the differential duties. After all this is a 
question which involves high policy with which, as L widerstand it, the 
Tariff Board is not concerned. On these grounds T personally would find 
it rather difficult to attach any kind of conditions to the scheme of differ- 
ential duties. My reason is if to-day L am satisfied that the interests of 
the Indian consumer do not warrant a scheme of differential duties, T will 
drop it whether we get compensating benefit from the other end or not. 
That being so I do not feel personally that J can accept any kind of 
conditions with regard to that. Then you go to suggest with regard to 
the differential duties that it must be a condition that British steel should 
be up to the standard specification or that British steel should not be made 
of basic Bessemer process. The first thing T want to know is whether 
there has actually been any impotts of non-standard steel or Bessemer steel 
from the United Kingdon. 

Mr, Dalal.—Not so far. 

President.—It is a provision for the future. 

Mr. Dalal.—-We wnderstand that the manufacture of steel on the basic 
Bessemer process is being considered in the United Kingdom. All we 
wanted to do is to safeguard ourselyes jin the case of a probable import 
of basic Bessemer steel—it would) undoubtedly be cheaper and not of the 
same quality as the standard steel—under the differential duties. 


President. —It is a case entirely for the future, in case this threatened 
danger matcrialises, 

Mr, Dalal,. -Fixactly. 

President.—Is the suggestion ‘that vouymake administratively practicable ? 
Is it possible for Customs authorities in India to make sufficient tests for 
determining whether a particular consignment of stecl is standard steel 
or basic Bessemer. 


Mr, Mather. -T think not, 'To the best of my recollection that question 
was explored by the Tariff Board in 1926. 


President. —We examined the Collector of Customs. 


Mr. Mather.—The conclusion was reached that it would not be administra- 
tively possible and T know of no change in the situation since which would 
make it passihle. So far as the question of steel made by the hasie Bessemer 
process is concerned, T submit that it would be possible to do this. [ 
understand at the. present time that steel coming to Tndia from Great 
Britain and claiming the advantage of the lower duty is accompanied by some 
statement from the Indian Trade Commissioner to the effect that it has 
been made in the United Kingdom. 


Mr, Dalal.—TUnder the Ottawa Agreemont. 


Mr, Mather.—Even apart from that, T am speaking in more general 
terms, Although I haven’t got precise details of the procedure followed, JT 
believe Some declaration is made by the Indian Trade Commissioner in 
Tondon indfcating that tq the best of his knowledge—he won't give it unless 
he knows for certain—the steeleis made in Great Britain. T speak subject 
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to correction: on that point. ‘That is my impression, If there is such 
a system, I don't think it would present any yreater difficulties to the 
Indian Trade Commissioner to amphfy the certificate to the effect that ‘t 
is not ulso made hy the basic Bessemer process at any rate during the 
next few years, for this reason that on the plans which we have knowledge 
of at present which have led us to include this suggestion, there will be 
only one works in Great Britain making basic Bessemer steel in the near 
future, The name of the works is known and the general scope of its 
operations is well known so that J don’t think the Indian Trade Commissioner 
would he presented with any serious difficulties if he were asked to amplify 
the kind of certificate that he is already giving. 

President. Instead of having it tested in the Gustom Houses in Tndia, 
you would depend on the certificate at the other end. 

Mr, Mather.---Yes. 

Mr. Atha.—U any steel does find its way here, it will be steel which 
has heen sold by the firm in question as semi-finished to various re-rollers. 
It would bo rather dificult to find out whether the bars they send out 
were steel of that quality. 

Mr, Mather.—Jf the operation of that firm develops in such a way 
that it begins to put semi-finished steel on the markot on any substantial 
scale, there would be complication there. 

President.—The semi-finished steel that they make from the — basic 
Bessemer process is converted into steel by some of the other worked and 
the finished steel imported here. 

Mr, Atha.—Wt is very unlikely that: they would only send semi-finished 
steel, 

Mr. Mather.—-No. 

President.—Supposing we folluwed= the vsystem that we followed last 
time in 1926 and allowed for a difference of Rs. 7 between prices of. United 
Kingdom steel and Continental stech whatever the sort of steel, to some 
extent that provides a safeguard, is it not? 

Mr. Mather.—It does vive you a marginjof Rs, 7, Tt means unless they 
use basic Bessemer steel and reduce the eost of the British steel by more 
than Rs. 7, they ave not in an advantageous position over the Continent. 


President.—-It provides a little=more assurance with regard to standard 
and non-standard. 

Mr. Mather.--Basic Bessemer process steel would not be standard steel 
according to the normal standard specification, 

Tresident.—- You have made two suggestions: first that British steel 
should be declared to be a standard steel. If the question was really one 
between standard and non-standard, then this difference of Rs. 7 would 
provide sufficient assurance. 


Mr, Mather.—-J think that is so. 

President.---lt can’t be quite so effective in the ease of the other factor. 

Mr, Mather.—No. 

President,—That will depend ou the case of basic Bessemer, because 
presumably if will be cheaper to produce. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.--This difference of Rs. 7 which eerresponds to 10. shillings, 
is it still the recognised difference ? 


Mr, Mather. Ut is vers difficult to say from definite experionee. That 
difference of Rs. 7 was introduced on the assumption that standard steel 
could be obtained from the Continent at 10 shillings higher than the 
non-standard steel. Jo dont think we haye lad any positive ifdication 
during the last few years that business is actugily done in Continental 
standard steel at any rate fer this market, 
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Mr, Muhindra.--There uve been indications sometimes. The indication 
is in this way that some people informed us here that they could obtain 
steel from the Continent according to the British standard specification. 
President. The fact of the matter is that since there has been very 
little standeurd steel from the Continental and very little non-standard 
steel from Britain, there is no recognised difference which you can lay 
down as the result of actual transactions. 

Mr, Mather.—-We can’t put before you any positive evidence. 

President.- But 1 suppose the recognised figure would be about Rs. 7. 

Mr. Mather.—yYes. 

Mr. Natesan.- t often heard it said that Continental steel is purchased 
in England and that is passed off here as English steel. 

Afr. Mahindra, —What exacly happens is very often re-Ylling mills in 
England purchase Continental billets and rofl them into bars and possibly 
send them out here as British steel. ; 
Mr, Mather.—l think there is a safeguard so far ax those are concerned 
in the certificate given by the Jndian Trade Commissioner. 

Mr, Atha, Y think that is correct both in connection with the export 
to Australia and India, there is a certificate which the exporter has to give, 

President.—1L think the position is sufficiently safeguarded. 

Mr. Mather,—¥ am suggesting that if the Board decided to adopt our 
suggestion about the basic Bessemer process, the sume process would be 
equally satisfactory in connection with the differential duties. 

Mr, Dalal, - lf it is satisfactory with regard to Continental steel imported, 
there is no reason why it should -be Jess satisfactory in regard to basi¢ 
Bessemor steel manufactured in-the United Kingdon itselt. 

Afr. Atha.--It is very hard to trace. [fF everybody is honest, that is 
all right. Tt is really very diffieult to trace it. 

President.--The real argument for a method of certification is, there 
may be a few cases in regard to which they may go astray, but in the great 
bulk of cases we provide a certain amount of guarantee. 

Mr, Mather. The view adopted by the Government in introducing this 
system ot certification is a view. which we, should be inclined to support. 
If evasion were to occur on any-substantial scale, we should be likely to 
know about it. 

President.—And the matter -ssould, be brought to the notice of the 
certifying authority, 

Mr, Mather. Yes. Where evasion has occurred, it has reached our 
eurs more quickly. 


President.—lt will be possible in the great bulk of the cases to provide 
that they conform to the certificate. 
Mr. Mather.—Yes, 


President.—In adjusting this Rs. 7, the method which the Tariff Board 
followed in 1926 was to take the difference of Rs. 7 and if the proportion 
of tested steel is Rs. 15, and untested steel is Rs. 85, 85 per cent. of 
Rs. 7 is added to the British price. 15 per cent. of Rs. 7 is deducted 
from untested steel. 


Mr. Mather.—That is right. 

President.—The reason of caleulating in that inverse ratio is otherwise 
the aggregate return would he affected. 

Mr, Mather.--Yes. 

President.--In para. 10], you suggest that the duty on British structural 


and plates should be Rs. 18 or the reveuue duty whichever is higher. 
Rs. 78 is 153 per cent. calewlated on the import. price. 


My, Mather—Yes; 
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President. —Ig it not more straightforward to put it in this form, the 
estimated protective duty or the revenue duty whichever is higher ? 

Mr, Muther.—I see what you mean. The question is rather more com- 
plicated now than it was in 1926 when the Board had to consider one or 
two similar cases, for instance fishplates, in that there is not now a 
normal revenue duty because at any rate unless it is assumed, which we 
don’t want to—we as a Steel Company do not want to express any opinion— 
that even this material would come under a differential duty as has been 
introduced for certain classes ef steel which are not protected at all. 


President.—1 do not follow you. What T am suggesting is whatever the 
estimate or the protective duty is—Rs. 2, Rs. 3 or Rs. 4—we propose that as 
the primary duty and we suggest the revenue duty as an alternative. 
whichever is higher would be the duty which should be applied. If for 
financial reasons Government decide to reduce the revenue duty from 153 
to 12} per cent. you are sufliciently safeguarded. 

Mr. Mather.—No, there again an additional complication arises in this 
enquiry. We are suggesting—of course ‘if the suggestion is not put into 
effect admittedly this difficulty disappears—we are suggesting later on that 
while you are considering differential duties the benefit of this extra duty 
shonld he utilised. 

President —What do you mean by differential duties in this connection ¥ 

Mr, Mather.—The figures in the second group, 

President,—You mean differential duties as between the British and 
Continental steel ? 

Mr. Mather.---Yes. We areeassuming inva later paragraph that to the 
extent that the application of a revenue duty will give us more than Rs, 2 
on structurals and Rs. 4 on) plates,ac., more than what is required in 
fixing our fair selling price, that extra duty will be utilised to reduce 
the duty on other forms of steel. Tf the revenue duty is subject to altera- 
tion—let us presume and hope that Goyernment’s finances will improve 
it is more likely to alter in the downward direction tian in the upward 
direction. If some benefit of this extra duty is taken to reduce the duties 
on other materials, we should suffer. Therefore we should have no grounds 
for objection to the general principle of Rs. 2 or Rs. 4 or the revenue 
duty whichever is higher, if no consequential modification 1s made, But if 
a consequential modification is to be made, we should [ think he justified 
in asking for a minimum. 

President.—If a reduction on_your surplus on that account has already 
heen taken into account by the Tariff Board then of course a reduction 
of the revenue duty by Government would place you in a position of dis- 
advantage. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—That is perfectly true, but supposing we do not make any 
presumption with regard to the rates at which revenue duties would be 
fixed durmg the next seven years and whatever the revenue duty is that 
will he fixed as an alternative rate to the specific duty; if we put it on that 
basis—as the whole thing is uncertain we do not take into account any 
surplus which may be derived—then you are all the better for it, 

Mr. Mather.—If no surplus is taken into account, then we have no 
ground for objection. 

President,—Then, that seems to me to be a more logical way of looking 
at it: if Govornment decide to have a revenue duty which is higher than 
the protective duty, they do it for their own reason. Tf you henefit by it, 
jt is a sort of windfall about which no particular fuss can be made. 

Mr. Mather—We have no objection. We merely want to make it clear 
that we are not particularly asking to be put in that position. 

President.—It is hound up with the proposals whieh you. make regarding 
the distribution of surplus. 
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Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President. The aspect of it which 1 don't like is the assumption that 
this duty of 15% per ceut. which came into existence as a result of the 
teuiporary circumstances should he regarded as a permanent rate of duty 
for the whole period which L don’t think is a very satisfactory way of doing 
it. 

Mr. Dalal. -We have to take some figure for the purpose of calculating 
a surplus. . 

President. With regard to the duty on galvanized sheets, although ou 
the calculations the duty would be Rs. 44, yon have reduced it to Rs. 42 
by adjustment for the higher price of plain sheets. Why is it that the 
plain sheets sell at a higher price? 

Mr. Mahindra.—Becanse the purchaser is willing to pay a higher 
price. The plain sheets are really of a higher quality than the corrugated 
sheets. When the sheets are manufactured, plain skeets are picked out 
without any blemish and the other sheets are converted jnto corrugated sheets. 

President.--The plain sheets are selected ? 

Mr, Mahindra.-—Yes, 

_ President.—In_ paras. 105, 106 and 107, you deal with this question 
of surplus. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, 

President. -Since you say that it is illustrative of the surplus which 
would depend on the particular proposals that vou make heing accepted 
in that form, 1 don’t propose to deabayith it more fully than ] have done. 
JT come now to para. JOS in which you make specific tariff proposals. She 
first item with which you dealois 102 (c);- New the proposal is that all 
these bars included in 102) (¢) whieh are now subject to a revenue duty 
should be subject hereafter to the protective duty. 


Mr, Mather.—That is so. 


President.—You have made it clear yesterday that it is not because 
you have any definite intentions of rolling these bars yourself, In that con- 
nection you make the statement that while the change would involve 
slightly higher duties in some: cases and smaller duties in others, on the 
whole the position would be more or Jess. the same. We are asked to 
take a leap in the dark. T have not the slightest idea at present how 
tho consumer would be affected. “If the change that you propose is accepted, 
what would be his relative position “as compared with the present tariff 
system. That is a matter on whiehpwesshould get clear ideas. Would you 
he able to give ns a statement of prices of some of the typical classes of 
hars and rods included in the present unprotected category, so that we 
can know to what extent the subjection of these things to the protective 
duty would alter the market prices. 


Mr, Mather.—Our difficulty would be to estimate with not very highly 
classified statistical information how far the particular classes are typical 
and to what extent they are likely to he affected in respect of prices. 


President.—Mr. Mahindra, you are in touch with the market. You 
ought to be able to tell us in an approximate sort of way of these classes 
of bars, which are most in demand, what their prices are and how the 
proposed duties would affect those prices. Tt is not a matter on which it 
would be possible to get exact statistics, but you who are more in touch 
with the market could give us a statement. 


Mr. Mahindra, Yes. 
Mr. Mather.—We will do our best. 


\Presidgnt.—In tho first. place tell us, these are the most important 
classes of bars and rods which are now subject to a revenue duty; their 
current prices are such and such; if the protective duty that vou have 
estimated for bars is applied, how the prices would be affected. We should 
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kuow then the proportion in which the prices are likely to vary as a 
result of this change ? 

Mr, Mahindra.—Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—t understand that it may be possible for us to ascertain 
the total Government revenues on the present non-protected forms of bars 
and rounds. 

Presiden’. What do vou build on that? 

Mr. Mather--We know ihe tonnages and the values to which they were 
applied. 

President.—Tell us, in the aggregate this is what is going to happen. 
dtr, Mather —We might be able to get you an aggregate figure. There 
Is one further complication and that is -f am speaking subject to a further 
examination of the statistics—L am uot sure yet whether we could sub-divide 
these non-protected bars and rods according to their origin whether British 
or, non-British, 

President.—Vhat is a difficulty, 

Mr. Mather. We have of course a differentiation and we can give you 
the figures on the basis of a uniform duty and alternatively on the basis 
of clifferential duties on ritish aud non-British. But L suggest that the 
problem will reduce itself to small dimensions it it is found necessary—it 
will be a matter for you to decide later --to protect at any rate the main 
rounds, squares and flat ander 4“ as a consequence of the contmencement of 
production of these products in Jndia_ at Tatanagar from our hillets, If 
you should, in the course of your enquiry, find it necessary to grant the 
request which [ understand bs alroads been put before you by the Indian 
Steel and Wire Products asking ‘tor protection) then the amount which you 
could possibly leave out, | think, would be quite small. ft must, L think, 
be inevitable. 

Presidest.-—INat is uot quite the pomt. The point is this. Even if we 
accept the proposal of the fudian Steel and Wire Products and as a result 
ot protective requirements we increase the duty, in submitting our proposals 
to Government, we have to make an estimate of the additional burden 
which is going to be thrown on the cousumer by our protective proposals, 
however justified ihe proposals may he. : 

Mr. Mather. We will cortainiv investigate that and help you to the 
extent that is possible on the basis ot what | stall fear may be rather 
inadequate statistical data dealing witi other people's business and not ours, 

President.—The statistical data svould not be accurate. All that you can 
attempt to do is to give an approximate indication of the position, 

Mr. Mather.--We will investigate the matter closely and give you all 
the iufornuition that seems relevant to us on that point. 

President. -You have no information as regards the proportion in which 
these imports come from the Continent and from the United Kingdom. 
I don’t think any of the published journals will wzive us that information. 
Neither in the monthly nor in the annual is it given, 

Mr, Dalat.—-Perhaps the Collectors of Customs might help vou, 

Presitent. VY we write to the Collectors of Customs, we should be able 
to get the figures. Obyiously they are having the figures classified, 

Mr, Dolul.—Yes, 

President. The next item is 103 (7). What precisely is the point here? 
At present the protective duty only applies to plates chequered and ship, 
tank, bridge and common qualities. Ts thai: the posttion 

Mr, Mather.——Yes. 

President.—Or all the other varietics 2 

Mer. Matier--We consider that our manulactnre of plates is now deve- 
loped to such an estent the quantity meluded in ur progranine is such-- 
that in addition to the consumption of Tndia, it 1s practicable for us to 
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make, and it is important that we should be im a position to satisfactorily 
make, all qualities of plates. 

President. What are the more important additional qualities of plates 
that would now come under this? 

Me. Mather. -Mainly boiler plates. 

President--1 suppose boiler plates are the most important plates which 
come under 103 .). 

Mr. Mather, Yes, | think so. 

President. if this ad valorem, tariff valuation of Rs, 240 for boiler 
plates and special qualities is correcl, there is not very much protection 
needed, 


Mr. Mather —Yhe tariff value is not for the boiler M&tes, but it is 
for the fire box plates. What appcurs to me to be the position is | 
adimit it is not entirely clear from this, but 1 believe Tam right im under- 
standing the position to be this that all plates which are set specifically 
chequered and ship, tank, bridge aud common qualities are dutiable at 
these two od celorem rates given in the schedule. In connection with 
part of this group which can be described as boiler fire box and special 
qualities, the tariff valuation is Rs. 240 bunt if a plate does not fall under 
this particular group, it would presumably come in at an ad valorem duty 
on the declared value, which would) probably he Jess than Rs. 240. 

President. -Obviously this tariff valuation of Rs. 240 does uot apply 
to anything except boiler fire box andespecial qualities, 

Mr, Mather.— tt does not wiewi boifer plate but plate for the fire hox 
of the boiler. 

Lresident--What docs this: Gategoty t special qualities "imply 2 

Mr, Mather —! do not know. 

Mr. Athay --Pive box plates ure subjected to a very close analysis—very 
low phosphorus, very low carbon and subject to special tests, 

Mr. Mather.---Yes. 

President, —lLi would he more cxpensive ’ 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President. What is the duty *vou propase on plates’ Non-British rate 
is Rs. 32? 

Mr, Mather. -Yes. 

President.—Vhat is lower thaw the present ad rvloren duty ? 

Mr, Mather- Yes. 

President.—What is the price of holler plates? 

Mr. Mather, -According to the fron & Coal Trades’ Review the export 
price for British boiler plates is 10 shillings above those of common plates. 
But we want to raise the question whether these are actual prices or not. 





President.—The British price does not imatter because the protective 
duty that you suggest is very little, it is practically revenue duty on the 
whole plate. Taye vou got the price for Continental boiler plates? 


Mr. Mather---No. We think we may take this as a sufficient guide, 
that the price of hoiler plates exceeds that of ordinary common. plates by 
about 10 shillings a fon. Tt will hardly affect the argument. 


President. The point that troubles me is this; the extension that you 
propose is extension to plates of the kind used in connection with machinery. 
Our tariff! schedules regard machinery and things connected with machinery 
aus sort of sacrosanct. Duties on machinery and component parts of 
machinery are alw fixed at oa dow level. The various engmeerine firms 
have brogeht to our notices this dime that on xecount of very large reduetion 
in the demagyd for ordinary kind of fabriented stecl for bridgework they are 
during inercasingly to @he monufacture of machinery. Tf the extension 
of this duty ta things like boiler plates has the offect of inereasing their 
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cost of the raw steel they require for machinery thon it might raiso a 
rather serious question. 

Mr. Mather.—lt seems to us to be quite legitimate that we should ask 
for protection on the manufacture of a kind of plate which we can produce 
satisfactorily and the inclusion of which in our production programme may 
very well be necessary to make up the total production which we have 
esLimated, 

president.--So that we cau wive compensating protection to people who 
use that class of steel only by increasing the cost on machinery, because 
obyiously their costs would go up. 

Mr. Mather. We certainly should not wish in any way make it difficult 
for the engineering firms to manufacture by making their cost higher, It 
would not be to our interest to do so to establish their claim satisfactorily. 
T submit that these plates ure mainly used in India for repairs and 
if we develop this business we should be able to a very large extent to 
replace imported plates required for repairs, and T am right in saying 
that by far the preponderating quantity of boilers, are imported as boilers 
and would come in at the machinery duty. The main demand for these 
plates on which Government would get revenues in that classification is 
for plates required for repairs. 

President.—Of course you cou)d clinch the question straightaway if you 
could give us the actual prices of boiler plates to see how the duty that 
you propose compares with the present ad valorem duty. Tf it does not 
mean considerable incrense the questions settles itself. 

Mr, Mahindra.—There are fomhoiler manufacturers in India. 

President. Now let us take J92 (¢) of the Tariff Schedule. Your pro- 
posal here is mainly with reference to the question of high tensile steel. 

Mr, Mather.—That is so. 


President.--Have you received: anyinformation from the Contral Board 
af Revenue regarding the duties to which high tensile steel is assessable ? 
Mr, Dalal. -No, ; 


President.—As far as T understand, if high tensile comes in a fabricated 
form it would come under 102 () or 102-@). Is that right? 


Mr. Mather.—T think it probably might come that way but we under- 
stand that some peonle have formed the expectation that high tensile 
steel of the kind in which we ate interested being alloy steel would rather 
come under 102 (e). 

President.- You mean even if fabricated ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Mr. Atha.—Tligh tensile steel not necessarily ? 


Mr. Mather.—-No. Figh tensile stecl of the kind in which we are 
interested. 


President.—So that whether fabricated or unfabricated it is open to the 
Custom to bring it under that section? 


Mr. Mather.—Yes, possibly. 


President.—Your suggestion is that the word ‘alloys’? should he cub 
out or do you propose that the whole item should go out? 


Mr. Mather--~We do not Jav anv particular stress on the complete 
deletion of the item: we mav perhaps have gone a little beyond our proyince 
in making our suggestion anite so comprehensive. But T do not think 
these other kinds of steel do come in except in the form of bars nnless 
they aro already and more snecifieally in some other classification such as 
hardware. Tf vou think it would simplify the position we would be quite 


content to modifv our suggestion and ask for the deletion of the word 
« allov ?? from that item. 


President. With regard to this question of high tensile stecl have vou 
seen the specifications ? 
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Mr, Mather..--We have seen the proposed specification. 

President. And you can make that class of steel? 

Mr. Mather.—We have made that class of steel. 

President.—There is no question of patents arising in connection with 
this class of high tensile steel? 

Mr. Mather.—There aro patent questions involved which have not been 
finally settled. 

President.—How docs the question of patent arise in connection with a 
thing like high tensile steel? 

Mr, Mather.—Ywo steel-making firms, one in England and another in 
Germany, have applied for patents in their own countries and both firms 
have applied for patents in India but their applications fr patents have 
not yet been settled. 

President.—Assuming for argument’s sake they get patents on this, 
then what would be the position ? 

Mr, Mather.--The position would be this: if it was established that 
the present patent applications were valid, it would then be for us either 
to try and negotiate a license from one of these firms or bring out a new 
composition of our own which is not covered by these patents. 

‘President.—lf the purchaser of high tensile steel specities the particular 
composition in respect of which a patent has been issued ? 

Mr, Mather.—Yhen our hands will be forced; our position would be 
somewhat difficult. 

President.-~Then why don’t-500 oppose ail 2 

Mr, Mather.—We have not) opposed it-yet bul we are considering the 
question, 

President.—In connection with high tensile steel Messrs. Braithwaite 
and Company have made the ‘suggestion that the duty on high tensile 
steel should be fixed at a higher Jevel than on mild steel. That is different 
from your proposal, Your proposal is that whatever protective duty is 
estimated for mild steel bars should be applied also to high tensile bars. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, 

President—You do not support the other proposal ¥ 

Mr, Mather---No. 

President. ~I suppose in some respects it may be to your advantage 
to make high tensile steel more expensive: 

Mr, Mather.—TIf it was made more expensive, to the extent that the 
consumer decided to use mild steel instead, we might obtain indirect 
advantage in that the quantity of mild steel consumed would be greater, 

President.—If the consumption of high tensile stee] is increased in the 
country and you are in a position to make high tensile steel, to that extent 
you would be able to make a better surplus. 

Mr, Mather.—J do not see any reason why we should anticipate that. 


President.—What is the normal margin between mild steel and high 
tensile steel? 

Mr, Mather.—It varies according to the composition, There are high 
tensile steels which are not alloys in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
extra cost of making that steel is not so great as the extra cost of making 
high tensile steel containing chromium and copper. 

so 


President.--The lowest margin would he somewhere about Rs. 5: 
Mr. Mather.--1 don’t think if would be as low as that. 
Presideat. —What would you consider the lowest? 


Mr. Mather.—I should consider Rs. 7 or Rs. & as the mwnimum; pro- 
bably it is more, Rs. 12 or Rs. 18. 
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Presidené.--We have a representation here from a re-rolling iiil who 
apparently wants to ask you for high tensile billets. They say for high 
tensile tor fishplates whiel: you supplied at Rs, 12) a ton the Continental 
price was Lys. 60 f.o.b, Continent ¥ 

Me, Mother.—Did he buy ai Rs. 60 from the Continent? 

President.—the precise statement is ibis Tata's high tensile billet at 
Rs, 12h and against that a note tt Cust price to the Continental manu- 
facturer would not exceed Rs. 60 per ton” 

Mr. Mather.—t do not know in what connection they are submitting 
that, whether they think it is an unreasonable price for the Stecl Company 
to ask. It would be interesting to know whether Messrs. Weury Williams 
bought billets @n that price basis from the Continent if they thongbt our 
price was unreasonable. 

President... They make no comment regarding Tata's price and whether 
this is the price at which he actually bought or a price that he got im 
response io enquiries f do not know, 

Ar, Dalal. -We do not know whether in estimating the cost they took 
overhead charges and so on? 

President.— tL don’t know either, 

Mr. Wiles,—This is in answer to a question +} Works cost actual or 
estimated of two or three typical chisses of permanent way material billets 
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vader the following heads:—"’. 

President—You do not rememberoausthing ahout either an enquiry or 
a transaction ? 

Mr. Mahindra.—The position is, we anade oa contract to supply them 
1,500 tons billets at Rs. @L per tone and our onsad extra for D class steel 
is Rs. 50 per ton, The D class is a diigh iensile steel and the cost of 
production is very much higher than quild stecl. for structural purposes 
high tensile steel is manufactured with chromimu and copper contents, | 

> . I 
asked Mr. Elderston to let me kuow ino siblvance what would be the com- 
position of the steel. He wrote a letter giving me the tensile strengih 
and the chromium and copper contents. ete. 

President—The presence ofthe word-allays vives unlimited scope. 


Mr. Mahindra.—May 1 also quention this, in connection with Messrs, 
VWenry Williams, that the only high tensile stees which we aimanufactnre 
aid supply at present are class Cosud Do sbeets. C. and 1D class steels are 
hoth alloy high carbon steels. These steels are only used for forgings and 
for certain parts of wagons. 

President.—The next item is 102 (f). | suppose it is a harmless cutry. 

Mr. Mather--So we feel Vt is perhaps relatively harmless. We think 
that steel made for springs other than bars may be billets. For instance 
we can niake and supply steel springs to the idian raihways. At one 
period we supplied them in large quantities. 

President. That is again high carban steel, 

Mr. Mather.-- At one time we did qnite a good business with some of 
the Indian railways. We supplied that steel in the form of 


vilw 1th bars. This 
would allow billets to be brought in for that purpose, 


President-—\t might incidentally give unasked protection to 
chand, who makes spring steel. 


Mr. Mather.— Possibly. 


Hokun- 


President... Uf we omitted this whole clause, under what category would 
that come then 2 


Mr. Mather. Steel other than hars, blooms, billets and so oa would 
come under the blooms and billets. If it were m sone very special form, 
it would come under ‘‘Jron and Steel. all other Kinds ’’. 


President.—Vhat wowd again be subject to the revenue duty. 
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Mr. Mather —Yes, so usat the position would really be this: if this 
kind of steel came im forms which are dealt with specifically, it would 
come under the specific treatment indicated for that. 

Lresident, -Whenw vou supply them, do you supply them iv the form 
of bars? 

Mr, Mather—Yes. 

President. VE we bring all these unprotected bars under the protective 
duty, any steel of this kind which is imported in ihe form of bars would 
he subject to the duty om protective bars. 

Mr. Muather.- Yes, What we have in mind dealing with this kind of 
steel other than bars -l02 (fj—-is that if this were removed and if this 
kind of steel in the form of billets is naported, 1b would coe under the 
same treatment as we ask for billets. Tf it comes under some other highlv 
specialised forin, it would come under all other kinds of steel which is not 
protected, 

Lresident.Hf it comes in the form of billets whatever Ottawa pro- 
tective duty is applicable to billets would be applicable to it. Tf it comes 
in any special form, it will be subject only to revenue duty and it will 
uot harm you, 

Mr. Mather,—That is so. 

President. —-The next item that vou refer is 103 (v) C. 

Mr. Mather Vhat is about the inclusion of sleeper bars, 

President. Sleepers other thin cast irou and sleepers of special kinds, 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.- Us there any real danger ie this provision is not included ? 

Mr. Mather. —Wo have from tine t6 time been told that unless we suppled 
these bars at a very low pricesas compared with the prices for other kinds 
of steel, sleeper bars could he imported from the Continent. 

President.- Wave yon any information about the quantity ? 

Mr. Mather. 1 don't think there have been any actual imports recently, 
but we have reduced our price tovextremely low levels as a consequence of 
the probability that these bars anmight be imported. 

President.—Tt is a curious position, ff the imports are large, then vou 
are obviously affected and the tupoerts must be stopped bs means of duties. 

Mr, Mather—TVhe quiutity in question was substantial. The imports 
didn’t materialise, heeause we had fo cut our price very heavily. 

President. —Dherefore the effect of the duty would be that you would raise 
your price, 

Mr. Mather.—Exactly. In any event the duty would not be such as to 
enable us to get more than a reasonable price. 

President.—The duty that vou suggest.on sleeper bars is 16 against 25 
which you suggest for other forms of semis. 
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Mr. Mather.--That is right. 


President.—There the whole difference is the freight disadvantage because 
your duty on billets ig based on a special freight disadvantage which does 
not apply to sleeper bars. You are asking for Rs. 16. The effect of includ- 
ing sleeper hars of spectl shapes iv this item and with the duty altered 
according to your proposals would be Rs. 16 and Rs. 25 which you asked for 
semi-finished billets. 


Mr. Mather.—Yes. 


President. —We must cousider these questions in consultation with the 
Collector of Customs. Tn para. 110 vou raise a rather important question, 
riz., that if there is to be a substantial reduction of duties, the reduction 
should be effected by easy stages. |} want to ask in connection with that. 
supposing we accepted your preposals as they stand in Table IX, would 
vou have any objection to those reductions on the lines vou have proposed ? 
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Mr. Mather.—I think it would bo a definite advantage not to make these 
reductions in one step on black and yalvanised sheets, The reductions are 
very big--Rs. 40 on black sheets and Rs. 41 on non-British galvanised, 

President.—Which ave the reductions that you can bear straightaway. 
Take Continental structurals. It is coming down frum Rs. 46 to Rs. 374. 

Mr, Mather.—Probably the other way round, 

President.—Yes it is going up. You don’t mind an increased duty 
straightaway. 

Mr. Mather,—All that we have in mind is if people see tho prospect of 
the price going up, they buy. On the other hand if the prices go down, they 
don’t buy. 

President. -If prices are going to be raised, the trouble would be at the 
other end, that is to say the man who wants steel won’t get it. We will 
hold it against the price rising up. 

Mr, Mather.—We can't do that to an appreciable extent. Jt is simply 
that we should maintain our bookings on a normal level. As I explained 
yesterday, we must put ourselves in a position to despatch steel from the 
works with the same regularity as we make. 

President.—With regard to plates the proposed duty is Rs. 32 and the 
present duty is Rs. 45. 

Mr. Mather.—3 think that would be a very suitable field for reducing 
duties by stages. 

Mresident.-—Lt is particularly with regard to sheets. 

Myr, Mather.--lt is much suoré ‘striking in, connection with the sheets. 
We are speaking of course on the basis of the) actual experience which we 
had at the end of 19382 of a: yeryeserious disturbance in the market due 
to the knowledge of the market that there was going to be a substantial 
reduction, 

President. T should like to pttt-a proposal to the Company in this 
connection, Whether we accepted your proposals regarding duties or whether 
we made proposals very different from yours, would it suit the Company 
while if recommending protection for a period of seven years we pro- 
posed two scales of duties, one scale of duties at a higher average for the 
first three years and a subsequent seale for the next 4 years, instead of 
taking an average and proposing an average for the whole period of seven 
years F 

Mr, Mather.—Ji presume the totalleffect would be the same, but the duties 
would be detinitely laid down in advance to avoid any fresh enquiry at 
the end of throe years, 

President,—Vhere will be no enquiry at all. What we may do, if we 
consider tha proposals quite satisfactory, is this: we try to muke such 
caluulations us we can regarding the possible reductions over a period of 
three years. We take that into account and we say during this period 
the duties must be fixed on this basis and then we calculate all the redue- 
tions possible at the end of 7 years and inake an average for the last four 
years and say that the duties should be fixed on this basis. 

Mr, Dalal.—T presume that the total effect would be the same as the 
effect of any duties which you would propose for the average ot the seven 
year period, 

President.—It would approximately be the same thing. It would be put 
into force in a different form. 


Mr, Dalal.—T think that is very reasonable. 


Presideat.—Personally T think from the point of view of the industry and 
of the trade and everybody concerned, it is more satisfactory while definitely 
laying down that protection should be continued for 7 years ow whatever 
period we decide, that duties should come into foree in two stage, so that 
you can adapt yourself more easily to new scare of duties. That doesn’t 
mean too quick a transition. 
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Mr. Natesan.—Supposing we have it for three years, just six months 
before the expiry of that period will it uot lead to a disturbance in the 
market and dislocation in trade? 

Mr, Mather.—l think that is a very reasonable question. Jn view of 
what we have put forward, 1 don’t take the view that there will be no 
disturbance, but 1 do feel this in favour of Mr, President’s suggestion that 
if it is known a Tong time in advance definitely that the change is going 
to occur on a certain date and that it is gging to be to a certain extent, 
both the market as buyers and we as producers know positively on what 
ground we are working and we can minimise the effect of the disturbance 
if the reduction is not very great. What usually happens is when some 
reduction is expected, no body knows how much; we might not even 
know exactly when it is goiug to come into cffect. Lt is exgremely difficult 
to deal with the effect of such a change. 

President.—What will be its effect upon the progress of great building 
constructions ? 

Mr, Mather.—That of course would depend very largely on the amount of 
d@#fercuce between the duties in the earher period and the later ones. 

President.—Some kind of disturbance you cannot avoid in any case. What 
you are trying to do is to minimise the disturbance. There are two sorts of 
disturbance, I think, which are very bad for the industry. One is a very 
sharp reduction at one stroke and another is the small reductions at too 
frequent intervals. But if you have a fairly substantial period of 3 or 
4 years and all the parties coucernedsknow delinitely what the position is 
going to be, you do as much as humanty; possible to minimise this disturbance, 

Mr, Mather—I think it would-be distinctly advantageous in many ways. 

President.—Now 1 come to the question of off-setting duties which you 
raise in para, 112. 2 have tried to analyse your proposals. ‘There are 
really six elements in your proposals involved in it. The first is that 
Government has to ascertain at least onee a year the level of import prices. 
With regard to that, have you contemplated the sort of channels along 
which Government ought to get this information? The whole point is that 
the information should go to Government automatically. 

Mr, Dalal.—We were thinking mostly of the Customs, 

President.—Would that be 2 very satisfactory arrangement? 1 will tell 
yon what I am thinking of, In 1924 and 1926 when proposals on these 
Jines were made by the Tariff Board, there was a considerable quantity of 
imports and Collectors of Customs were daa position to give prices which 
more or less represent the position in the market. Now you will see that 
the imports have declined. Such prices that the Collectors of Customs may 
be able to give Government inay not altogether represent the real position 
in the market. ‘This is the idea that occurred to me. 1 have been seeing 
recently fortnightly statements trom Collectors of Customs. J) expect that 
it would be more in the same form that they would send information to 
Government. The last that ] got was a statement of prices from Bombay 
in which certain articles are grouped in certain categories. Bars and 
special bars are grouped and average prices given. Under plates also many 
things are grouped. Se, unless a certain amount of trouble is taken hy 
the Collectors of Customs, the information that they may give may not he 
of practical use. 

Mr. Dalal.—If they were instructed to maintain statistics in a better 
form, T don’t think it would present any insuperable difficulty. There is 
another suggestion which {£ should like to press on the Board, If it was 
so agreed, we ourselyes could obtain as much information as possible from 
not only the Customs but also from our own sources as well as fram 
other importing houses and submit the figures at the end of the year to 
Government and leave them to be checked by Government by means of such 
independent enquiries us they may choose to make. 

President.—As you send yous statemenis of costs to us, you propose to 
supply statements of prices. 
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Mr. Delul.—Yes, in very great detail. We would take special tronble over 
that: 

President.—You will send the prices that you get from your reporting 
agencies and from other independent agencies, 

Mr. Dalul—Yes, also Custuin’s prices. They cam check them in any way 
they like. 

President.—The second element in your proposal is if the prices are 
lower by JO per cent. than the Tarif! Board assumes, the duties should be 
raised correspondingly by executive action. 

Mr, Dalal.—Yer. 

President.—Couversely il prices are higher by LO per cent. the duties are 
to be Jowered In that case, the Compauy anust be given an opportunity 
to adduce reasons for not teducing costs. Hf you ave to be given an oppor, 
tunity for adducing reasons why the duties shonld not be lowered, similarly 
the organisations whieh cousume steel should be @iven ase opportunity to 
adduce reasons why the dutics should not he raised. That would be a tair 
proposal? 

Mer. Dalat, --Provided such enquiry is made within a reasonable time. 

President. The inoment you give opportnnitics ta parties for adducing 
reasons why duties shonld not he raised or lowered, vou get nearer the stage 
where somethiug dike a regular enquiry becomes necessary. 

Mr. Dalub—We might even accept the position of raising ov lowering 
the duties automaticully without there betag an obligation on Government 
to consult any pacly provided it isctiderstood that it wonld not be compul- 
sory on Government te reduc® duties if they thought from information in 
their own possession that such a course wak-uut necessary, 

President.—l think the jnost suitable hind of provision in’ cases of this 
kind is to put ii a provision on the basis or the existing: clause in the Protec. 
tive Act to raise of lower the duty aecordings to ule movement of prices and 
leave it to the discretion of Government. Only Goveruinent tu taking action 
will consider such iuformation as they men regarding the courses of prices. 
Suppose Goverment rednee the duties becanse prices have been going up and 
you feel that sour interesss: will be yery seriously atfeeted, whether there 
is a provision or not, it iS op@leto Yow tosrepresent your case and T cannot 
concerve of a situation in which Ja responsible Government of Pndia would 
ever refuse to give consideration lo ow repegsentation that comes from an 
linportant industry like you. Ts oit aecessary to put all this into the Act? 





Mr. Dalal.—Recause in practice we have fonnd that the present provi- 
sion is not very offective. 

President.—Vhe moment vou put all this into the Act, you are near the 
stage of a regular enquiry. Governments having various preoccupations, 
would bke representations from interested parties to be enquired into, 


Mi. Dalal--lt Government wanted an enquiry we could not say that 
they should not make the enquiry, We are prepared to submit to the 
automuttic Ltuposition anly subject to the proviso that i¢ should not be 
obligatory on Government to reduce the duty if they thought that the 
civculnstances did not justify such a reductiun. 


Presidents. -Phe next point in your proposal is that the duties are lo 
be revised by exsceutive action but they should be reported to the Legislature. 


Mr. Dalal. -Yes. 


President,—You are aware of the corresponding provision in the Safe- 
euarding of Industries Act. The provision is that every notification impos- 
ing duties is to be laid before hoth Houses and shall cease to have effect. if 
within two months it is not approved by a resolution of each house Would 
you accept it inv that form ? 


Myr, Dalal—No, that would mean a regumr dehate on our Company every 
year. 
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Mr, Nalestne-Thon you will have to transfer your office to Dellil or 
Sunola! 

My, Mether.—Yheee is a difference between our postiion and the action 
under the Safeguarding of Industries Act mamely that this action would be 
taken in the case ef an industyy whose circumstances have been very fully 
enuguired into by the Laritf Board, accepted by the Government and approved 
by the Legislature itself in che passing of the new Protection Act whereas 
such a procedure as vou have referred to undef the Safeguarding of Liadus- 
tries Act has its justification that Government might do it in the case of 
au industry, the ciremustances of which the legislature had no opportunity 
oF discussing, 

President.—du the case of a protected industry, all that hagpens is when 
a variation of duties is clfected under the off-setting duties provision. that 
the duties are varied se that the prices are stabilised at the level sane 
tioned by the leaishiture. 





Mr. Mather—Vhe degree of pretection sanctioned by the legislature is 
mnaintained, 

President—For what period do you want these duties?’ 
scan alteration of duty in January, 1936 
long is the revised duty to continue? 


Supposing there 
once the alteration is made, how 


Mr. Mather.—VPresumably until the uexi enquiry, 

Mr, Dalal. Until again the cireunistances warrant apy change. 

President.—(f the reduction in prices reaches the Jevel assumed by the 
Tariff Board, the duty should be dropped again. 

Mr, Mather.—IJn actual praetice the changes would 
CHE, Jeccee ines 





not be amore freqnent 


Presidenté.—-Supposing for examples in January, 1986 there is a fall 
in price to the extent of about Jo percents below the level assumed by the 
Tariff Board aud the off-setting duties provision is put into force and duties 
are raised correspondingly, it continues uptil there is an improvement of 
prices to 9 per cent. below what, the Tariff Board assumed. He prices rise 
from [5 per cent. to 9 peer conte below ‘the level assumed by the Board, the 
additional duty would go and the Government would be justified in reducing 
the duty. That would be renghly the position. ‘Then you propose in 
certain grave cmergeucy Goverment imight take steps on the application 
of the Company or otherwise, fn that commection you bave provided against 
Continental raids, exchange depreciation. diuping und so on, Jt is in 
connection With matters of this kind that a provision on those lines should 
be useful. Apart from the normal operation of off-setting duties provision, 
you cau have sporadic cases of raid or exchange depreciation, 








Mr. Delal.—Exchange depreciation might be provided against by such a 
measure but | doubt very much whether sporadic cases such as we discussed 
yesterday could be provided against. 

President.—The existence of a provision ju the Statute enabling Govern- 
ment by exceutive action to take steps of this kind itself is a deterrent because 


if a foreign manufacturer does that, he is going to have a higher duty tagged 
ou to it. 


Mr, Dalal.—Our proposal is differeut. We have stated in para. 113 that 
when any action is required to make the scheme of protection effective owing 
to reasons other than a change in the prices of imported steel, it should 
be taken after full cnquirs and with the sanction of the legislature. 

President.—That is a different matter, What vou are thinking of is 
sudden grave emergeney which arises owing to sudden lowering of prices. 

Mr. Dealal.—We ave thinking of dislocation of transport, very serious 
strike, cte. 

President,—Tn that case you weuld have to have an enquiry. 

Mr. Mathcr.—Yes. 
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President.—What you are thinking of is in a sndden and grave emergency 
action is to be taken by the executive. 

Mr. Dalul.—We were thinking of the emergencies I have just mentioned. 

President.—li you are thinking of emergencies of that class I do not 
know if you can do without an enquiry. 

Mr. Dalat.—That is exacily why we have suggested an enquiry. 

President.—Not in comngetion with the proposal. | rather thought that 
iu cases of sudden grave emergency you expected that the off-setting duties 
provision, in the sense of automatic provision, was the one to apply. 
lf the variation of duties is only necessitated by other reasons in the sense 
of change in ecouomic conditions which result in increased works costs, 4 
patent change in economic conditions which result in increased works costs— 
take Jur example the price of coal: we take it at Rs. 5 and suppose at the 
end of 5 yeurs or so it goes up to Rs, 10—a thing like that, strike, breakdown 
in transport system- —all that would have to be dealt with differently. 

Myr, Dalal.—Yes. 

President. —With regard to this provision for a regular enquiry, you admit 
that in matters of that kind there should be a regular enquiry, and at the 
sume time a provision tor legislative action. 

Mr. Dalal,—Yes. 

President.—In that case it is unnecessary to put into the Protection Act 
because the legislature has the right to amend its own Acts. 1t is only in 
cases where executive action: is necessary that you ought to have a suitable 
provision in the Protection Act, but if what you suggest is an amendment 
of the Act itself, it is unnecessary to put cit into the Act. 

Mr. Dalul.-—We are nov thinking of an actual provision in the Act. 

President-—it is open to the legislature to amend its own Act. 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes, 

President.—li you make a convincing) representation to the Government 
of India, the Government of India move the legislature and a suitable amend- 
ment is made. 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes. 

Mr. \Wiles.—I1 notice in para. 185 you suggest that you should be allowed 
to retain the advantage to whichypyou oreferred at the end of para, [12. 
Are they not inconsistent or do you reconcile these two statements ¢ 


Mr. Mather.—That is our opinion. In para. 135 we have set out what 
we think would be a reasonable line of policy to be followed whereas in 112 
we are offering to make some concession in that direction if 1t can be accom- 
panied by an automatic increase of the protection and only if it can be 
accompanied by an effective method of increasing the protection if prices fall. 


Mr, Dalal. ‘that is why we mention that it should not be obligatory 
on Government to raise the duty if they thovght it wus not necessary. 


Mr. \Wiles.—In para. LL where you suggest no estimates of the future 
trend of prices should be formed other than the actual prices which prevail 
in the first six months what is your object in making the period so short? 
By the time we come to our recommendations we shaJl have full 12 months’ 
figures. Us there any reason for excludin:s the subsequent six months? 


Mr, Mather.—We should certainly regard the figures of the full calendar 
year 1933 as not representing at all accurately the average of recent prices, 
We do think it very prubable that they will not represent what we may call 
the average world stecl trading conditions in the next few years because in 
1933 for the first time the Continental Steel makers have formed a cartel 
with a delinite provision for control over prices and they have in the last few 
months to an appreciable cxtent succeeded in raising prices, Where have 
been previous attempts to do the sane thing which did wot meet with 
appreciable success, We have no reason te think that the present reconstruc- 
tion of the cartel will continue to be effective as it stands at present. We 
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mentioned to the Board a day or two ago that there was already evidence 
of a possible breakdown in that one of the Belgian works had given notice 
to the national organisation that it was going to leave the gronp at the 
end of the year, and work independently, That will automatically compel 
the national organisation to give corresponding notice to the cattel as a 
whole. We cannot say what the ultimate outcome will he from this situation 
but we do say that “the existence of the cartel as an effective means of 
controlling prices is precarious, and if the préces for the calendar year 
1933 as a whole were taken as a basis we shall probably be in the position 
of reqniring protection or off-setting duties practically by the time the new 
Act came into operation 

Mr. Wiles.—At the time yon wrote this representation the cartel had not 
got to workP 

Mr, Mather.—Tt did work and it had its effect on prices before June. 
The period which we have suggested as the basis, January-June, does con- 
tain a couple of mouths or three months of the effect of the reformation 
of the cartel on prices. Jt should therefore be regarded as half on a basis 
of uncontrolled price and the other half the heginning of controlled prices, 

Mr, Wiles—Tn coming to conclusions on statistics normally anything, less 
than a year is a very unsafe period to take; six months is too short a period? 

Mr, Mather,—i1n that event we suggest an average e.if. price of July, 
1932 to June, 1933 or, if you prefer it, the two camplete years 1932 and 1933. 

Mr, Wiles.—Regarding this question of alloy steel f£ take it that the 
abject of leaving these outside the protective scheme was that they were not 
manufactured in India at the, time, (If thesdemand increased very largely 
now are you prepared to meet it? 


Mr, Mather.—We are prepared to meet the demand for alloy steel for 
which the demand is not likely to be extremely large. There ave certain 
special forms of eHoy steel of a very expensive nature which we are not 
making and which possibly will not be made ducing the next few years. 

Mr, Wiles—In regard to your claim for compensation in para. 105 
in the event of demand for rails going down. that question would only arise 
i€ the rest of your proposals are-aceepted, If that is not accepted the 
question of compensation docs not arise because you already have compensa- 
tion in the surplus profit. You douw't utilise it in any other way. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 


Mr. Wiles.—In para. 100 T am not certain that J followed the discussion 
very closely. Do you regard the proportion of tested and untested stecl as 
sold in 1932-33 a safe guide for the future? 

Mr, Mather.—I think so. 

Mr, Wiles.—They are likely to be altered if the demand goes back very 
considerably. 

Mr, Mather.—We don’t think it would alter very considerably. OF course 
as the figures we have given you show there are fluctuations from year to year. 

Mr. Wiles. -One of the reasons you adduce for the failure of protection 
is the tremendous change in the proportion of tested and untested steel. 
You don’t regard it as likely that the demand for tested steel would go back 
to the former level, when the general demand returns? 


Mr, Muther.—At any rate we do not think it safe to base the scheme of 
protection on the assuinption that the average demand for the next seven 
vears is going to be at a comparatively higher level. 

Mr. Wiles.—You are on the safe side to start from the bottom. 

Mr. Mather.—We are entitled to that in so far as we are increasing 
our output. The demand for untested stecl in India will probably take its 
full share if not more than its full share of any increase in the total demand. 





Mr. Mahindra.—As a matter of fact my information is that in most 
cases people are beginning vo use jntested steel in place of tested steel. 


Mr. Wiles.—We want to be satished that it is Nkely to continue, 
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Mr. Mahindra,—The wmilitory department now almost always buy untested ; 
they did uot buy it before hut they are buying it now. The ToS, D. are 
huying wntested; they never used to purchase it before. 

Mr. WViles.—You mentioned a point vesterday: in talking of the alloca- 
tion of the surplus from the rails you stated that you thought a reduction 
in the duty on certain other forms of steel was likely to increase the demand 
for sections. [| suppose it is equally likely that a reduction in the price 
of imported stecl will increasg the amount of imports, that is to say importers 
are Jikely to share in the increased demand. 

Mr. Mather.--Vo ihe extent to which we cannot comply with the increased 
demand, ves 

Mr. Wiles.—That demand will not come exclusively to vou? 

Mr. Mather-—No, not necssarily. 

Mr. Wiles. | want vou to help me if you will to understand this rather 
complicated question of freight disadvantage. Apart from any question ol 
protection J take it that vour natural market would be the area in which you 
have got a local price advantage over your campetitors, 

Mr. Mather.—What do you mean by natural price advantage ? 

Mr, Wiles. —Within a given area you can supply goods cheaper than your 
competitor, To-day that range of area is not a compact geographteal areas 
and the reason is that you have certain freight concession which converts 
that geographical area inco an atuorphous thing; freight concessions in fact. 
have created what is really a highkeoinatural market. 

Mr. Mather.--l submit that apart attorether from freight concessions 
the area in which we are du an adtantagcor. position is controlled very 
largely by the nature of the caastline af dudivaud the position of the ports. 

Mr. Wiles. Y don't sce tliat it makes any difference to the theory; it 
merely means that your competitors ate a little closer than they would he. 

Mr. Mather. Our actual competition has been in the past from imports. 

Mr. Wiles. Vn theory it does not, matter whether it is imports or 
another industry starting at the port. The only point J want to get at ts 
this that vour proper market i8 that indvhich you have a freight advantage 
over your rival, 

Me. Mather.—Yes, 

Mr. Wiles That aneans. if }oamderstand it righily, that your f.o.b. 
price Jamshedpur must be higher to the,extent to which it costs you more 
to send your materials beyond your proper market. 

Mr. Mather—Sinee in order io deliver outside our proper market we 
showd obviously receive a lower net price. 

Veo Wiles, Tam now coming back to the protected industry. Given a 
compensation for freiweht disadvantage that is a net compensation or freieht 
disndvantage Jess freight advantage. in order to recover it you have not 
only got to add to the price in the freight advantage area but deduct in your 








Ss. 








freight disadvantage area, 

Mr, Mather.—YVes, 

Ver. Wiles.—There is a aniform price over the two areas? 

Ve. Mather.—We might make ourselves a little clearer. To will give you 
specific distances, Wo sell ao certain tonnage say at Delhi ata fretelit 
advaniage and we sella certain tonnage in Madras at a freight disadvantage. 
In Madtas the price to the consumer can only be the import price plas the 
duty. In Dethi the price to the consumer is the impart price ples the 
duty plus the ordinary freight from the part to Delhi, Tt cannot he more 
than that. So that the prices differ and so do onr net receipts differ. We 
shall eet a higher net realisation in Delhi than we do on our sales in Madras. 

Vr. Wiles —That is inst the point Tam trying to make. thag you recover 
from the cousumers within the freight gadvantisce aren sufficient to com- 
pensate vou fer the disadvantage for the lower scales in the freight dis- 
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advantage area. Thal is to say, the consumer in Bihar aud Orissa or tho 
United Provinces are really paying part of the price for the goods which 
ave being sold in Madras. 

Wr. Muther.—t think vot. The consumer in the United Provinces can't 
pay and will not pay more than the price of the imported article lauded 
at the port plus the duty plus the normal freight, The very fact that in 
order to dispose of our production we have to sellin Madras does not enable 
us to get a higher price from the buger in the United Provinces. 

Mr. Wiles.—-You have got it aleeady in your duty. That is the whole 
point. Jt has been added to the duty, so that in fact those who are paying 
the duty are paying higher than those in the freight disadvantage area, 

Mr. Mathere-—We are asking Jeti us say for allowance on account of 
freight disadvantage of Rs. 5. Supposing that was ignor@1 completely, 
there was po question of freight advantage or freight disadvantage to be taken 
into account, then the price to the purchaser in Delhi would be Rs. 5 Jess 
and the price to the purchaser in Madras wonld be Rs. 5 less. But the pur- 
chaser in Delhi would still be paying mere for the steel than the purchasor 
in Madras, He did that before protection was introduced. He always pard 
more in Delt than did the purchaser at the ports, 

Mr. Wdes.~-Shat is because the price is fixed by the outside market. 

Mr, Mather.—Vhe coming into being of the Indiau industry has not 
altered the sitnaiion at all. The difference in’ price of steel in different 
purts of India is essentially the same.and will remain the same. 

Mr, Dalal—-Yhat is in ageordance with their respective peographical 
position, 

Mr, Mather.—1! submit that-the only factor which would seriously affect 
the position is the coming into existence of other siecl works in Tudia itself, 
those steel works being placed ossentially in a different position from ours, 
Viless that is possible, and we do not envisage it to he possible, this differ- 
ence in price at some inland part of India and at the ports will continue 
as it has heen in the past, practically alpermanent thing dependent on rail- 
way freight from the ports or from Jamshedpur to various destinations, 

Mr. Wiles. The tact remains that the-iucreased price throughout Judia 
which you caleulate al Rs. 5 2g freight disadvantage would equally apply to 
freight advantage area as well-as do freight disadvantage area. 

Myr. Mather.--We do not apply it more heavily to the freight disadvantage 
area, 





Mr, Wiles} say that both have to pay, 
Mr, Muther.—-Yes. 


Mr. Wales. -Assuming there was no protection at all. £ take it there 
are two markets in India, ope in whieh vou have advantage aud the other 
in which your rivals have got advantage. T take it there would he ne 
hard and fast line between those two markets; there must be an indeter- 
minate area in which von would be prepared to sacrifice some of your advan- 
tage and some area where your rivals would be prepared to sacrifice some of 
their advantage. You are both competing on equal terms. 


Mr. Mather.—Yes. That world depend a good deal on the volume of 
business. Tf we were offered a higher price and found a demand for our 
steel, we would not be tempted to go beyond what vou regard as our uatural 
Himut in very good times when the demand was hig. 

Mr. Wiles.—lt the demand was equal in both markets then the two 
factors would wipe cach other out and there would be no question of treight 
disadvantage compensation. 7 

Mr. Mather. hat is on the hypothesis that there is uo protection, 

Mir. Wiles, —There would be no need to consider freight advantage at all 
in the protective scheme. IF the demand in the two areas is approximately 
equal then there can bo ono justification for any freight : 


! adyantaee 
conipeusation, 
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Mr. Dolal.--If the demand was large enough and it exceeded our produc- 
tive capacity. 

Mr. Wiles.--That means to say you justify your claim for freight com- 
pensation by first establishing that vour competitors’ freight advantage are 
much ereater thau vours, that is to say that the demand in his market is 
higger than yours and secondly that your own market cannot absorb all 
vour production, 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Mr. Wiles. -Is it easy to establish those two propositions? 

Mr. Mother-—The inability of what vou may regard the natural inarket 
to absorh our production, The very fact that in order to dispose of the not 
excessive prodection that we have made in the past, we have to take &0 
per cout, or more of Tndia’s total demand in many of these products is a 
sufficient indication, 

Mr. Wiles,—Tt might do in some cireumstances, but it would not establish 
it in full, Have vou any idea what proportion of the demand in your 
freight advantage area has been met? 

Mr, Mather.— We do have figures, 

Mr. Wiles —All this is very artificial, but you cannot have protection 
without having all these artificial considerations. Tf you are going to claim 
compensation for taking steel to Negapatum, you have got to justify that 
vor are right in sending ft to Negapatam. That means to say that we want 
io be satisfied that vou have ahsorbedethe whole market within your freight 
advantage area. 

Mr. Mather.—J¥ have figures hores hv 1982-33 we sold 20,000) tons of 
uutested heavy structurals in freight advantage areas as agatust 10,000 tons 
of similar material in freight disadvantage areas. For light structurals the 
corresponding figures are 9,000 tongs im the freight advantage arcas and 23,000 
tons in the disadvantage areas.” "Phesc are all untested... For bars the sales 
in the freight advantage areas were 10,700 and in the freight disadvantage 
areas 56,700 tons. 7 have some fignres for tested materials such as plates and 
sheets, 





Mr, Wiles. Can we aceeptyyanr sales as being equivalent to the demand ? 

Mr. Mather,—To the best of our-ahility we are constantly striving to 
push our sales in the advantage areas, because it gives a bigger net 
realisation. 

Mr. Wiles.—Mave you any idealof the total quantity of imported stcel 
sold in your freight advantage area? 

Mr, Dealol.—We have no means of collecting it. We are constantly trying 
to sell as inuch as possible in our protected areas, naturally because we make 
the best realisations and make more money, Except for this competition 
of the re-roflng mills and for some material which is occasionally smuggled 
from Kacachi to Tahore or for little variations of that kind, we attempt to 
capture LOO per cent. of that market. Our organisation is the most efficient 
and competent for that purpose, 


Mr. \VWeles—To what extent is the present condition of the market 
abnormal? Willa revival of the demand he spread equally throughout India 
within vour freight advantage area or outside it? Is it possible to say? 


Mr. Mather.--T don't think we have any ground to form an idea, 


Mr, Muhindra.--One doesu't know in which area they would start a very 
big project. The sugar mills which have been started recently have been 
more or less in that helt where the sugarcane is grown, 

Mr. Wiles.—That is lo say the demand for steel is not constant? 

Mr. Mahindra--No. 


President, —[hat is the demand for tegted steel. The demand for un- 
tested steel is a more regular factor 
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Mr. Mather.—Yes. Even so there has been a spurt in the time of building 
sugar factories. There won't be a big constant demand. hat is a passing 
phase. 

President.—Projects and things of that kind are not regularly recurring 
things, but house building is a fairly normal thing. ; 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, 

Mr, Dalal.—There is no reason to assume that more houses are built in 
the Punjab than in other provinces. 

President.—¥f you have a very vast improvement in wheat prices, people 
would invest money in houses in the Punjab. 

Mr, Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Wiles.—When protection ceases, this compensation wilt have to be 
provided by yourself by reduction in your costs. 

Mr. Mather.—Normally that would of course be a set of circumstances 
which would enable protection to be removed and leave. us in a stable 
condition. 

Mr, Wiles.—That means you lave got to reduce your costs—you know 
the competing costs---to the extent they have a freight advantage over you, 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Mr. Wiles.—The other side of that statement is that the further you 
extend your activities beyond your freight advantage areas, the greater will 
be the cost of protection. 

Mr. Mather.—Not necessarily. Thatavould only happen if we are increas- 
ing our activities outside our natural areas unnecessarily. We make more 
steel in order to be able to sell at Madras, having satisfied to the best of 
our ability the complete demand of ibe freight advantage areas, we produce 
additional steel in order to be able to supply to the freight disadvantage 
areas, 

Mr. Wiles.—Tt must cost more so Jong as you are asking for protection 
as a compensation for the disadvantage. 

Myr. Mather--It helps us very considerably to reduce the cost of all the 
stec] that we produce 

Mr, Wiles.—Those two factors have got to be balanced. 

Mr, Mather.—You have seen the figures, for the freight advantage and 
disadvantage areas. If we sold no steel in freight disadvantage areas, our 
total production of these kinds of steel wonld be reduced by about two-thirds 
ov three-fourths. Then of course if We are Operating on the basis of making 
only 200,000 tons a year instead of 400,000 tons a year, all our costs at the 
works itself would be very much higher. 

Mr. Wiles —As far as the public is concerned, there ought to be a 
balance of advautage which they and you derive in the reduction of costs 
due to the inereased output and the additional cost they have got to pay 
for your freight disadvantage. 

My, Mather.—-The balance is in the public's favour. May we put it thts 
way: the allowance which we are asking the Board to give us for the 
freight disadvantage is approximately Rs. 5 per ton. We consider that 
Rs. 5 per ton does hot represent as much as the reduction in the cost of all 
our steel, because we make the extra quantity which goes into the freight 
disadvantage area. 

Mr. Dalat. —On the contrary reduction in costs due to increase in output 
is very much larger than the cost in the way of increased freight. 

President.—Mr. Dalal, we have received a representation from the 
National Federation of Tron und Stee) maunfacturers in the United Kingdom, 
Have you got a copy of it? 


Mr. Dalal. We have. 


President.—-The Board would be glad if the Tata Jron and Steel Company 
would send us any comments that they wish to make on that representatiau 
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as early as possible. We propose to examine the representative of the 
National Federation T think about the middle of December, probably on the 
17th or 18th December. but we should like to get a statement of your views 
on this representation at least a week before that. 

Mr, Dalal—We shall try to do that. 

Mr, Wiles.—I propose to take wp just a few minutes more of your time 
in further consideration of what |} called elementary economics this morning. 
Yan you give me an idea of what your average delivery charges are? 

Mr. Mather.—~You mean the average cost of freight per ton. 

Mr. Wiles.—Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—T am afraid we shall have to prepare it, 

Mr. Wiles —Could you just eive me an argumentative figure? Rs. 12 
vou suggest as the cost of vour freight disadvantage on billets. 

Mr. Mather.—It will be in the neighbourhood of that figure. 

President.—How do you work out vour bills—f.o.r. destination ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—In that case van ought to he able to collect. your figures? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, 

Mr. Wiles.—It would be somewhere in the neighbourhood of Rs. 10 to 
Rs, 12. 

Mr. Mather.—I don’t think that it will be as low as Rs. 10. But you may 
take Rs. 12 for the sake of argunient 

Mr. Wiles.—Rs. 12 seems tovme to be high: However let us take Rs. 12 
for the sake of argument. Yam poig to suggest to you that in calculating 
your freight disadvantages you have omitted avery considerable item amount- 
ing’to about half the factors whieh enter into the question. You start. 
calculating vour figure of disadvantages in the Tndian ports instead of 
the Continental ports. 

Mr, Mather.—That is all we ave concerned with if the rest of the figures 
are based on c.i.f. prices. | 

Mr, Wiles.—1 will come to that in a anoment. Calling it purely freight 
disadvantage and pursuing that iden, T take it that the freight charges from 
the Continental ports deliveredin the Tudian ports would average about 
Rs. 15. 

Mr. Mather.—A little wider-thates Lt-averages about £1 a ton; that is 
from a Continental port to c.i.f. Indian port. 

President —Including landing charges, it would be ahout Rs. 15. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Myr, Wiles.—Considering this factor purely from the point of view of 
freight advantages and disadvantages you are in the position of having a 
permanent advantage over foreign competitors of about Rs. 3 per ton, which 
is the difference between Rs. 15 and 12. 

Me, Mather.—Yes, on that basis, T don’t know that would be correct. 
Tt might he higher. In calculating Rs. 15 as the cost of freight, vou are 
stmply carrying it to the port. 

My, Wiles.--You have to add the average cost of carrying it from the port. 

Myr, Mather.—Yes. 

Mr, Wiles—From that point of view you must have a considerahle 
advantage, 

Mr. Mather,—On an average. but not iv all destinations. 

Mr. Wiles-—So that when we use the term “ freight disadvantage "' we 
are using a misleading phrase. 

Mr, Mather,—l submit it is not. 

Mr, Wiles —1l am talking of the average man in the street. When you 
are asking for freight disadvantage, he will argue vou are entirely ignoring 
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the fuct thgt most of the steel is coming from outside the country. From 
that point of view he is correct that you have no ireight disadvantage as 
compared with the original cost of steel, - 

Mr, Mather.—If our position is being compared with that of the manu- 
facturer in Europe or some other country then on the average we don’t have 
freight disadvantage. oa 

President.—Vhat is to say it you take an article like bars you suggest 
aw duty of Rs. 17, that is the tariff protection that you clatin. Now you have 
x natural advantage over the foreign manufacturer which is measured by the 
sea treight. 

Mr. Mather.—Not merely that; you may regard it as a natural advantage 
to the oxtent of average cost of delivery [rom a forcign works ta its ultimate 
destination. ' 

President.---Thix Rs, 47 allows for that. or the internal market, what 
J ain suggesting is hut for the fact that there is a natural protection which 
you pet beeause foreigu goods have to bear the sea freight—if that element 
were absent—the tariff protection would have to be not Rs. 47 but Rs. 47 
plus the sea freight. 

Mr, Dalal.—Undoubtedly. 

President.—-So that the total protection that youn get is the tariff pro- 
tection plus sea freight protection. 

Mr. Dalal.---Yes. 

Mer. Wiles.—J am not building more on this thun the conclusion I have 
already given that the phrase is reallyia misnomer. It would be better to 
use another phrase, When yowoare really “asking for protection, it is not 
against freight disadvantage. It is due partly to the fact that your 
costs are higher than the costs of the foreign taanufacturer ; it also includes 
the fact that foreign firms---Continental firnis in particunlar—-are content to 
deliver their products at ludian ports at a price which does not recoup then 
to the full extent of their overhead charges, They are content with a 
smaller overhead. 

dir. Mather. —Yes. 

Myr, Wiles.—Ilt is really against that'that you are asking for protection. 


Mr. Mather.—Y¥es. 1 think you will find in that connection that although 
of course when we come to refer to this point for the sake of convenience 
we simply use the words '‘ freight disadvantage ’', we do make it clear in our 
representation that we are concerned merely with the internal markets—-sec 


Ist paragraph on page 32. 

Mr. Wiles —I think that every one who has studied the question does 
realise what it means. Jo am only ansious that the public should not be 
misled, 

Mr. Mather.—You are quite right. 


President. T think in the earlier stages of the history of steel protection 
ihe Board used the phrase railway freight advantage and railway freight 
disadvantage. 

Mr. Mather.—l think that that phrase has been used. 


President.—l think: it is clear that the sea freight has not heen taken 
into account. 


Mr, Wiles —I now want to ask a few more questions about the point we 
discussed yesterday of small mills. You told us vesterday, Mr. Mather, that 
in your opinion there was uo place in India for re-rolling mills. 


Mr. Mather.-- Not no place, but a limited place. 


Mr, Wiees.—And you quoted from what had happened in England where 
in spite of protective duty in England re-rolling mills had not suffered; 
on the contrary they had gone alfead. You don’t mean to imply that the 
duty which vou are proposing in Tndia will not hinder the re-rolling mills? 
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Mr. Mather-—1 am ool asking the Board to draw any particujar implica- 
tion from that except merely that in other countries where it hus been 
found necessary to protect the Steel industry as such, protection has beon 
granted also to semi-finished products and that is not simply the re-rolling 
industry. 

Mr, Wiles.—Re-rolling mills in Enyland have perhaps a dozen factories 
whom they can apply fer billots. 

Mr. Mather.— They have. 

Mr. Wiles—We are in a different situation in India. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

Mr, Wilgs.—But you have gone further than that in your representation. 
You have asked for an excessive duty, as [ understand it, for the express 
purpose of suppressing these re-rolling mills. 

_ Mr, Mather.—No, not for express purpose of suppressing these mills but 
ju order to ensure that if they are established they can utilise our: billets 
at a price which will give us a fair selling price. 

Mr. Wiles.—You don't want to suppress the re-rolling mills, but you want 
them to use Indian raw materials. 

Mr, Mather. Yes. If they use our materials we have no intention of 
suppressing them. 

Mr. Wiles —The war which yon have heen waying against re-rolling mills 
is going to cease. 

Mr. Mather.—There has beeu no war against re-rollers of semis except 
people to whom we huve supplied,. For-the ordinary market there have 
heen no re-rollers of semis ‘until two months. ago. Almost every re-roller 
has been a re-roller of scrap who is 7 an entirely different position. These 
re-rollers will not be substantially affected by the proposal we have made. 

Mr, Wiles.—T find it a little difficult to differentiate. I take it that a 
re-roller would naturally start on whichever raw material he can get, but 1 
should imagine the great majority of the re-rollers hope to get your billets 
some day, 

Mr. Mather—J don't think so, 

Mr, Wiles.--The supply of raw materials)in the form of serap is very 
limited. 

Myr. Mather.- It is limited. 

Mr. Wiles.—T should not putjit)more;than 25,000 tons a year. Ts it too 
much ? 

Mr. Mather,—We have tried from time to time to form conflicting esti- 
mates it different times hy different individuals connected with the Steel 
Company. Foam afraid we have no source of information. 
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Mr. Wiles.—As far us we can judge (I liave not had time to take out 
figures which have been supplied to us by railways, but T fancy that) it 
would be somewhere about 25.000 tons per annum. The total amount of 
scrap is let us say about 60.000 tons. But the proportion of it which is 
available for re-rolliug is about one-fourth of that. 

Mr, Mather.—Y have no reason to doubt your figures. 


Mr. Wiles.—You don’t worry about them so long as they confine them- 
selves to re-rolling from serap. 


Mr. Mather.—Quite. 


Mr. Wiles.---T cannot get away from the feeling, not a very determined 
feeling yet but based on primd facie evidence, that the course of future 
progress of the steel industry in India will rest very largely on small mills. 
We have not had anv decided evidence of any large works likely to start. 
Tt seems to me not at all improbable that the course of the future may he 
through the progress of small mills. Ti that is so, your attitude towards 
these mills is essentially important. For instance, what is going to be tha 
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amount of surplus billets available for outsiders which will be produced in 
your works® 

Mr. Mather.—We should be able to produce a larger quantity than we 
have included in the programme, ; 

President—Over and above your present requirements including the 
Tinplate Company aud the Indian Steel Wire-Products, you may produce 
100,000 tons more. 

Mr. Mather.—1 should not set it as high as that. £ don’t think we can 
regularly produce 100,000 tons. On the basis of figures that we have been 
discussing earlier this week, we arrived at 90,0U0 tons over and above the 
others. You yourself saw the probability that the Indian Stcel and Wire 
Products might require substantially more billets than what had been provided 
for in our programme. Qn the whole I think the surplus whicheis likely to 
be available for other concerns is not more than 60,000 to 70,000 tons. 

Mr. Wiles.—We have got a very considerable balance of steel trade in 
India to be provided for—the balance between the total production and the 
total demand? 

Mr. Mather. Yes. 


Mr, Wiles.--I{ India is to become entirely self-supporting in steel -the 
ideal I understand which some people put forward—either billets will come 
in and be re-rolled or steel will come in in the form of finished products. 
The demand has to be ‘supplied somehow. 


Mr. Muther—May 7 submit that your view appears to he that that 
demand is going to be supplied at any rate to a substantial extent by the 
re-rolling of billets rather than by. the setting up of an additional steel 
works or some other substantial: addition to the actual steel producing 
capacity of India. 

Mr. Wiles.—J am not giving any views but | am suggesting that it seems 
likely on the evidence. 

Mr, Mather.—May 1 submit that a policy which proceeds on that assump- 
tion is a policy which is not very likely to prove in the long run consisteut 
with the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission that the industry 
protected should be su¢h as haying a reasonable prospect of being able ulti- 
mately to dispense with protection. T see very little prospect in future 
for these re-rolling mills except in’ so far'as they are dealing with special 
products in relatively small quantities, and to that extent 1 say relatively 
re-rolling mills will never be able to dispense with protection. 

Mr, Wiles —Your point being that you are not able to supply the raw 
materials and unless some other large works starts? 

Mr. Mather.—Tf we for instance can dispense with protection for our 
own manufactures at Jamshedpur after a few years, it is a presumption that 
we can cither expand our own production or some other company might 
come in and start manufacture as we are doing; it can produce the balance 
of the requirements of bars. But I do not think that sinal! mills scattered 
all over the country would be able to dispense with protection. They have 
no natural advantage for the conversion of Tndian steel into finished product 
over the steel works itself; rather they have a disadvantage. They have to 
pay more for their coa) and their labour, and for their conversion, and 
although working in a relatively restricted area I suggest that in the long 
run big steel works whether it is one big works or some other works starting 
up would beat them at the game with the exception of a small quantity of 
rather specialised product. 
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President.—The conditions of the Fiscal Commission are not relevant in 
this discussion because if re-rolling mills rofling products that vou are 
making come into existence, they do so because of the benefits they derive 
incidentally from the duties which are prescribed for you. We cdo not 
prescribe special duties for them. 

Myr. Mather.—1 quite r@ilise that. TI am merely suggesting that if the 
- scheme of protection is adjusted in such a way as to give special facilities 
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for the re-rolling industry as against the steel producing industry, then to 
that extent it is not working in accordance with the conditions of the Fiscal 
Commission and ultimately will defeat its own object. The period of 
protection required would he longer and there would also be definitely the 
possibility that if another steel works crops up then, assuming that the 
major steel industry is capable of increasing its production to the desired 
extent, another steel works and ourselves will certainly be in a better pos! 
tion to supply. [Hf the scheme of protection bas to some extent been 
adjusted to facilitate the eStablishinent of these re-rojling mills, then T say 
encouragement has been given to au industry which has no permanent 
prospect of success and the object will be defeated by the industry beimg 
scattered within India. 


Mr. Wiles. [ never contended that the whole of the balauce of trade 
can be supplied by small re-rolling milly, £ am suggesting that there is a 
recognised place for a mumber of re-rolling mills in the steel economy of 
India. You do not fear, | take it, that small re-rolling mills can convert at 
a cost lower than yours’? 


Mr, Mather, No. 

Mr, Wiles.—That being so why do you insist on the necessity for a 
fixed price in the few instances in which you agree to give them billets? 

Mr, Muather,--Because if a re-rofling mull established mainly to roll 
rather special Ieinds of material in smaller quantities, if such a mill in 
order to fill up the gap in its urders occasionally rolls our kinds of bars tt 
might be iu a position to put those on the market, | won't say regardless 
of price, but not having a permanent organisation for the sale of ordinary 
common bar, it might very well find it-more convenient to sell these 
occasional products at a lower price in order io get rid of them and might 
thus very seriously interfere with our price, 

Mr, Wiles,—!t seems not yery credible that any re-rolling iill will find 
it convenient to sell its product at a price lower than yours. 

Mr, Mather.—L am not suggesting that they will soll at below their 
works costs, 

Mr, Wiles. VY oam including the overheads also. 

Mr. Mather,—Vhis they can afford; it would pay them better. Suppose 
it is working for three months;and then suns inte a slack period and then 
finds that it can start again: it will pay them better iu order to keep the 
mill going to sell their product as sach-a price as would cover their works 
costs rather than shut down altogether. 

Mr, Wiles.--That seems to indicate “that given certain civcumstances 
there is a real place for a certain number of re-rolling wills. You jusé 
indicated one item yourself, r/z., the provision of small orders which it 
would not pay you te make at your own mills. 

Mr. Mather.—YXes, special sections, 


Myr, Wiles,.-Not only sinall orders for stuff which you do not imake Iut 
products which vou do make but which would not pay you to supply on an 
uneconomical scale. 


Me, Mather.—We cau supply sinall orders; we can and do accept orders 
for a single wagon load of every section that we make, orders for 2 tons, 
3 tons and mix that with some other articles and make a wagon load. 

Mr. Wiles» -Ave there uot small orders where a Wagon load would be 
excessive, demands which may be more conveniently supplied by small mills 
at a moment’s notice? 


Mr. Mather.—Re-rolling wills can’t distribute on an economical basis. 
In order to facilitate meeting of occasional small orders we have set up 
stockyards in various parts of the conutry. 

Mr, Wiles.- Is it not a fact that many ve-rolling mills in imdia can meet 
these small orders for special sections gore economically than these big 
mills ? 
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Mr. Mather—Not to the extent to which they depend on billets. Re- 
rolling from scrap is on a different footing. 

President.—VPurely on the question of scrap, scrap is an indigencas 
material; when you start with scrap and not billets your total cost may be 
such as to enable you witimately tu dispense with protection. 

Mr. Mather - -Lt might. 

President.—From that point of view of re-rolling amills that use scrap 
nay easily come within the scope of the conditions laid down by the Fiscal 
Commission ? 

Mr. Mather-—I realise that possibility. 

Mr. Wiles —While on ihe question of scrap 1 would like to ask one or 
iwo questions which have been put to us by mills of that tppe. They do 
compete fairly seriously with you in certain of -your markets; to that 
extent you find it necessary to resort to tactics shall { say to push you 
goods within your markets. 

Mr. Mather.- Our dealers are dependent on handling our steel and 
apart from this competition do a fairly regular business. They find it 
necessary from time to time to come along to us and say sueb and such 
reerolling mill re-rolling from seray for the time being has cnt prices so 
much, give us reduced rates, some concession to keep our business alive. 

Mr. Wiles.) Lhere was one instance which was quoted yesterday, which 
} understand will uot be repeated, in which you attempted to buy up all 
the available scrap? 

Mr, Mather.— No. 

Mr. Wiles —One other point Which has been made in the other repre- 
sentation ix that your own scrap whieh might go into the Tndian market 
has in some instanecs gone abroad. 

Mr, Mather.--We sell a large quantity of scrap, but not of kinds whieh 
can go into the Indian market. We sell frecly all our bloom butts abroad. 
None of the re-rolling mills can do anything with these even if we had 
given them free. 

Mr, Wales. -It is said that you have sent, scrap to Japan which enables 
them to compete with articles made in India. 








Mr, Mather. —It is practically_all heavy melting scrap uot fit for re-roll- 
ing. We get much better realisation for such serap. 

President.—What sort of scrap js.exported by the railways ? 

Mr. Dalal.—Now-a-days a lot of it is being purchased in the country 
by the re-rolling mills. 

President. —The sort of serap used on a re-rolling mill comes trom the 
railways ? 

Mr. Dalal. - A) preat deal is being bought up-country by these mills, 

Myr, Wees.-f understand you are prepared to give special terns to 
certain re-rollipg mills provided they do aot compete with your own products, 
that is to say they will roll) products which you do not roll yourselves, 
Those terms will have no reference to any duty 

Mr, Dalat.—-Vhat would be our fair sclling price exclusive of duty. 

Mr, Wales. -On the other hand vou propose that lo the extent to which 
the rolling mills are going to compete with you. you will charge them 
the full market price. What do you mean by tull market price? 


Mr. Dalal,.—Lnport price plus duty, but the whole of this is condi- 
tional on there being’ a protective duty. 


My. Wiles. -When you say duty what duty are you referring to? 

Mr, Dalal. Protective duty. 

Mr. Wiles.—Is it probable that the sale of billets at such a price would 
help these re-rolling mills in any way? T understand they could not compete 
with foriegn products on those icrms. 
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Myr, Muther.—We were discussing the matter yesterday on the assump- 
tion ‘put forward by the President that it was at times ineviteble that 
they should do that. 1 gather that it has been urged by the re-rollers 
that it is inevitable that from time to time they should roll ordinary 
products. lt seems tu us reasonable that they should mm that case pay a 
price for their billets for these ordinary products which ensures to us 
adeguate return on the steel! we sell to them and we cannot be called upon 
to give them any concession on billets sold in that way. 

Mr, Wiles.—-Can they compete with your 

Mr, Mather. §t is possible they cannot compete. 

Mr. Wiles, Tt they can’t compete with you they can’t compete with 
anybody. Then why. talk about special selling rates at all? 

Mr, Mather.—ds it to be expected that we should supply billets at con- 
vession rates to enable them to sell against us? We are not particularly 
anxious to supply billets to them and if as they contend, it is inevitable 
and unavoidable that in the operations of manufacturing special sections 
they should from time to time make some of the others, then we say these 
are our terms on which we can supply them billets. 


President. -Yhe pot that | had in amind is this. Ta regard to the 
special materials a re-rolling mill ike Messrs. Henry Williams has got to 
compete with similar materals imported from abroad. On such figures ax 
we have seen it would be impossible for them if they hought billets at 
import price plus the protective duty that you suggest, to produce them 
and place them on the markel ‘at al price yhich would enable them to 
compete. Therefore it is important incvorder to, help them to compete that 
their billets should be supplied to-them at as low a price as you can afford 
to sell them, As regards ordinary sections which they place occasionally 
on tho market, you sell your billets at the full market price: if you sell 
your billets at the full market price it would be impossible for them to get 
& full market price for those sections that would cover their costs and 
would also give them a fair return on capital. Therefore in the case of such 
sections for the small quantities, they have got to dispose of they will 
haye to sell at a price which will simply cover their out-of-pocket expenses 
and therefore if they buy their billets at the full market price what would 
happen is not that ihey would met be able to sell them but they would 
sel them at a price which would cover their out-of-pocket expenses but 
would not cover anything else. But.uas regards the greater bulk of their 
production they will get their works cost, depreciation and also return on 
eapital. 

Mr. Mather.—That is satisfactory from their point of view and from our 
point of view. We should naturally want that part of the business to 
develop as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Wiles.—In that case there can be no question in your agreement 
on your sale of billets of an agreed price, as you said yesterday. 

Mr, Mather. -] don’t see any objection to our asking that in the case of 
ordinary bars they should not sell below the price at which we are selling 
Secause the fact that we are selling at that price shows that it is possible 
to get that price in the market. Jf we find that we can do it, it ought 
to be possible for them to get that price. Tt is to their interest that we 
should be helped to get the maximum price. We can probably arrange to 
make some joint selling arrangement so as to help them in putting them 
in the market. 

Mr. Wiles. —Ex hypothesi they are selling below their economic price. 

Mr, Mather.—Even if they are selling below their economic price it is 
sound for them to get the maximum price in the market. 

Mr, Wiles: In regard to mills which roll products which you do not 
compete with, you propose to attach a condition that if you ever want to 
roll! the products yourselves, you should give them notice, so that they 
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must, presumably, cluse down, the implication being that you will cease to 
supply hallets ? 


Mr. Matier.—That is with reference to the Indian Steel and Wire 
Products. The question has not yet arisen, 

Mr, Wiles.—l am referring to the future. You attach a condition 
that you should give a year’s notice? 

Mr, Mather,--We have suggested that condition only in one case. 

Mr, Wiles. It is not meant to be of general application’ 

Mr. Mather,—We are not thinking of any general application, 

Mr. Wiles. Are not similar cases likely to come about’ Assuming so, 
would you give similar terns ? 

Mr. Mather, 1 do uot know, it is very doubtful. 


Mr, Wales. Assuming they do, would you be prepared to give similar 
terms? IL only raise this, because it seems a little hard on any firm that 
they should be induced to put money into a plant to produce various 
products and suddenly be given notice that they should stop making them, 


Mr. Mather. We are not wducing them to do it in that way. We 
are not trying to persuade these people to invest their capital in that way. 
Jt is because of that possibility of inducement that 1 would, if T may, hke 
to stress again the importance of keeping an eye on the future possibilities 
ot the Steel industry and of avoiding such a special adaptation of a 
scheme of protection as will afford some kind of inducement for the invest- 
ment of capital in a way witich admittedly would be justified in some 
particular cases- in some cases may be justified temporarily and in some 
for a long time—but if we never got free from protection, as we hope to do 
would be in a radically different position. If we come before the Board, 
the Legislature and the country and: say:) ‘S thank you for the protection 
given us in the past; we do not need it in future and protective duties 
may be reduced considerably *’, then |] submit that some of the people who 
may have been induced by special) adaptation of the protective scheme to 
iuvest capital would find that their investment was not a good one. 


Mr, Wiles.---This doesn’t aiean that when protection is withdrawn, the 
Tata Jrou and Steel Company is.going to cease its responsibility to these 
subsidiary companies?’ 

Mr, Dulal.—Not in the slightest degrees But T do envisage at some 
tune in the uext few years, whether within this particular period of 7 
years or comparatively shortly after that, if India does return to big 
demand, there would be another big steel works set up and if that steel 
works can and presumably will he able to operate as efficiently as we can 
and if we then reach the stage of being able to do without protection, 
then the actual stee] makers, whether the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
alone or two or three others will be able to beat the re-rollers over the 
supply of the requirements of the whole of India. When we reach the stage 
of working efficiently, it will be sounder economic for the great bulk of 
these things to be done hy the steel works themselves. T hope it is not 
assumed by you that we made a condition in the case of any future works 
rolling products which we don’t make, that the moment we desire to roll 
them, we should give them notice. This is special to this particular works 
only, 


Mr, Wiles—I only want to bring to your notice that if was never 
contemplated in any protective scheme that Tatas should be given a mono- 
poly. You realise that anything which would mislead the public into 
thinking that yon wish to become monopolists must be avoided. 


Mr. Dalal. -J particularly stressed this point and even this particular 
issue between us and the Tndian Steel and Wire Products, as I mentioned 
yesterday, 1s subject to amy advice which the Tariff Board or the President 
is disposed to give us. We have our own reasons with regard to only two 
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ur three kinds of articles which they wish to mauutacture for not wishing 
thein to go ahead with them, Apart from that we don’t mind. 

Ur, Mather—lt is very largely because we don't wish to become mono- 
polists. We don’t contemplate that we shall be monopolists, We shall be 
much less monopolists than we are now. We suggest that schemes based 
on undertakings by the Tata Jaron and Steel Company wall not be per- 
qmnanently stable, because Uiere may be somebody else coming in who are 
not parties to such andertakjuys. 

Wr, Dalal. --So far as the re-rolling imills are concerned, might L make 
the position clear % 

Mr. Natesen—ln view of the unportauce of this question of re-rolling 
mills, Fo owish to pursue it a ltttle lurther. JL take it that you are not 
very much coficerned with those re-roiling auills which wre using scrap 
only. 

Wer. Dulal.---We are uot concerned. lf we are going to adopt such ua dog 
im the amauger policy, we are certain that the ‘Larik Board is uot going 
tO support such an attitude. We are not concerned in so tae as they are 
rolling products from scrap except oom thos way that Lo uotice—L may be 
nustaken, some tendency on the part of the Tariff Board that we bave 
entered into a sort of unholy competition with these mills rolling out of 
scrap, Many of them have made representations in a somewhat exaggerated 
language. J think that there w likely to be sume misunderstanding. They 
are quite free to roll products and compete with us, but then the position 
wrises whether in view of the voryolaege stake that not only we have 
but also the country has in otteindusteys owe should do anything at all 
to meet the competition Wo iv arises particularly tu our most advantageous 
areas as it has actually doney Now, what oweedid in the case of the high 
carbon steel was, we sale material whieh is comparable with the material 
with which they were themselves dealing. They were also dealing with rail 
stecl and we sold it at a price which yielded us a profit. We sold it in 
order to safeguard the interests of “our dealers, who personally and by 
innumerable letters asked us to save the situation and we had to assist 
them, Now it is for the Tariff Board to say whether we should be pre- 
vented even from doing those things. desing onr valuable markets, or 
whether the Tariff Board experts as to make the best possible use of the 
protection that they have gives ais in) order that we gnayv be able to 
dispense with it in as short a time as possthle. We cannot bave it) both 
ways. We must either sell the largest output in the best possible area, 
in the most advantageous manner ‘that we can or else we should allow 
these people to compete with as with material which is not strictly com- 
parable with our material and tose our market. Tf we do that, then the 
question arises whether this would be one of the items which we should put 
in as requiring an additional measure of protection. 

Mr. Natesan, oF shall put oon one amore question. On reading through 
the correspondence and the meworanda submitted by the various re-rollers, 
To find in the course of your business relations, you being the stronger 
party and they being the weaker party, you haye had differences. Tlave 
{J oauy reason to believe that these differences have reached a somewhat 
acute stage when the question of renewing, protection is being cousidered. 

Mr. Mather, --We douw't say that the differences have been particularly 
acute and we are not conscious of any such thing at all. 


Mr. Natesan.—l only want to know whether these differences have 
assumed a somewhat acute stage when ihe question of reconsideration of 
protection comes, 

Mr. Mather.—That is of course nittural, 

Mr. Natesan-- For the first time you are asking «protective duiy on 
hillets. What lias exactly happened in the interval to induce yous to make 
this request ? 

Mr. Dalal These proposals of mills roléing sections front foreign billets 
or imported billets have been movied for the first time in rec ae years. 
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Mr. Nutesan.—Do | wnderstaud that you are not afraid ot the unporta- 
tion of billets from Mngland? 

Mr, Mather, “Phere is not much likelihood. 

Mr. Nutesan.— Your chief fear is in regard to Coutinental billets. 

Ur, Mather.—YVes. 

Mr. Nadesdne—-You were talking of a raid yesterday and day betore 
yesterday. Do you think that it would be mere or less a raid of Continental 
hillets in this country. 

Mv, Mather.—Thai is not the position. Our position is that in so tar 
as we are able to supply billets and in so far as we are able to mect 
the conditions Jaid down in the Miscal Commission, there is ne reason why 
this material should be made out of imported billets. Now we have agreed 
what appears to us tp be a very reasonable sulution of the matter Ghat 
we shall supply these billets at only our fair selling price and nothing more, 
Ioanay make it perfectly clear that in so far as there are any other firms 
arising to utilise quaterials for rolling things which we don't roll, we 
not only have nothing to compete with them, but we welcome such new 
developments as providing for one thing a larger outlet fur our own senil+ 
finished raw materials, 

Mr. Natesan.—Besides the civemmstances you have mentioned, do you 
jear that Continental firms who are interested in putting these billets in 
India nay give any sort of help to peaple who use them here? 

Mr, Dalal.—These are recent. developments. 

Mr. Natesan.—) tind in the “newspapers similar things being said in 
regard to other industries, 

Mr. Dalal>—-We have no definite kbowledge oi any such thing. Bat. it 
js not unlikely that arrangements of sacha nature with Continental 
manufacturers may be eutered into. 


Mer, Natesan.—You have repeated it in the same form in answer to a 
question put by Mr. Wiles that in any) arrapgement that you inay come 
to with re-rolling amills, you will cinsist-on a proviso that they should not 
re-roll seetious which vou roll. Why are sou very keen about this parti- 
cular provision ¥ 

Mr, Mather.—-With regard to that provision we came to some under- 
standing yesterday. Lf that parti¢vlarcinill) regards it as absolutely neces- 
sary that it should roll a certain smaller percentage of material which 
comes into direct competition with us, then that percentage should be 
strictly defined, That would be a matter of arrangement between that 
particular mill and ourselves and they should then buy the billets that are 
required for the rolling of such materials at ovr fair price whieh would 
include the duty. 

Mer, Natesen,—t find tn statement 4 that at present you are supplying 
82 per cent. of the consumption of bars produced by yon. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, 

Mr. Natesan. -Ts it vour contention that you yvoursell should be allowed 
to fill up the gap. Tf tt was so, could yaw veally do so in a reasonable 
short time. 

Me. Mather.—As far as possible. We will certainly make an eudeavour 
to meet the whole demand of India. 

Mr, Natesau, -There is a gap of 18 per cont. 


Mr, Mather -—Yes, 
Mr. Nalesane You could? 


Mr, Mather —We inight be able to produce a little more bar and at 
the saine ime the couutry’s demand may go wp beyond that. 





Mr. Natesan.—You eannot possihty have auy objection to re-volling mills 
producing all other sections? 
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Mr. Dalul,—We have uo particular objection to re-rotling *mills using 
, sections uot rolled by us except to the extent referred to by Mr. Mather 

that is if there is any unusual development which is not of a healthy 
nature aud which might stop either ourselves or some other firm from 
dealing with such materials on a larger scale. To that extent we may 
have to say something with regard to the matter. 

Mr. Natesan,—The other day L brought to your notice that taking the 
import figures for 1930-31 which is a more favourable year that bars to the 
tune of Rs, QL lakhs were imported. This, L presuine, tncludes more or 
less all other sections not produced by you which may be roughly taken 
at about Rs, 70 lakhs. Do you think that this amount of Rs. 70 lakhs 
will give sufficient scope for the existing re-rolling mills and a few others 
that may be stafted ? 

Mr, Mather.—There is no scope for many re-rolling uulls. 

Mr, Natesan.—Therefore | am thinking that this balance of Rs. 70 
lakhs is a sufficient amount for these people to come. 

Mr, Dalal.—There is uct very much scope for expansion in that way. 

Mr. Natesan.— Tf the re-rolling mills confine themselves to sections not 
produced by you and cover gradually the amount of Rs. 70 lakhs and you 
simultaneously cover up the deficiency of 18 per cent. in your own sections, 
can the Tariff Board have the satisfaction that the country ere long will 
become self-supporting at least so far as importation of foreign bars are 
concerned, 

Mr, Mather.—] thiuk so to-a very large extent if not 100 per cent, 

Mr, Natesan.—T tried io go. through the figures. Could it be that 
nearly Rs. 2 crores worth of bars come to India? 

Mr. Mather.—Importation of bars Jast year was Rs. 57 lakhs. 

Mr, Natesan.—-Rs, 90 lakhs ig the amount of imports and you are trying 
to fill a certain portion. Out of this Rs. 90 lakhs you cover some and the 
balance is the field left to the re-rolling mills if they are not interfered 
with. The Tariff Board will have the satisfaction that in having given 
you protection, at least, so far as. one of the principal lines of imports 
is concerned, the country in afew years-will become self-supporting. 

Mr, Mather. -For bars, that: is not atoull an unlikely development. 

Mr, Natesan. -L do not know what decision the Tariff Board will come 
to, but if they come to a decision, at Teast they must have the satis 
faction that at least between -you) aud-other rolling amills, this entire 
import could be covered and the country will be self-sufficient in regard to 
this particular matter. You feel reasonably certain of that? 

Mr. Datal.— Y think so, 

President.—Taking the figures of 1930-31 the surplus consumption in 
India over and aboye that you have supplied consists to a relatively small 
extent of protected bars. 

Mr. Mather.—J have the figures of 1930-31. 

President.--Can you give us those figures? 

Mr. Mather.—51,000 tons of protected bars and 36,000 tons of non. 
protected, 

President.--Your future estimate, how does that compare with this 
figure ? 

Mr. Mather. Our future estimate is 80,000 tons of hars as against an 
actual production of 77,000 tons in 1930-81. 

President.- You dowt propose to increase your output of hars to more 
than 80,000 tons, 

Mr. Mather.—We don’t expect to average more than that. 

President. -That is to say it is about 10,000 tons less than your output 
on bars in 1932-33. 

Mr. Mather.—6,000 tons less. We are making 86,000 tons. 
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President.—Therefore leaving out the unprotected class of bars, there 
would be room for somewhere about 40,000 tons of bars. 

Mr, Mather—Thai is on the 1930-31 basis. 

President.—Let us take the latest figures. 

Mr, Mather.—The latest figures for 1932-83 is 22,000 tons of protected 
bars. 

President.~-Therefore if the demand doeg not increase, that will prac- 
tically be the imports. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Because more or less your output is going to remain steady 
so that you can count on 22,000 tons unless there is a general improve- 
ment in the country’s demand for steel. 

Mr, Mather,—yYes. 

President,—That would be the quantity of protected class of bars which 
might be supplied by other mills in the country. Tho rest would be 
unprotected class. If you take the unprotected class of bars, 36,000 tons, 
the much greater part of it might be supplied by the Tndian Steel and Wire 
Products. 

Mr, Mather.—1 think so. Ultimately the Indian Steel and Wire Products 
could do a large share of that. 

President.—If you are arguing on the basis of 1932-33 figures, there is 
room for 25,000 tons of bars to be supplied by other mills in the country 
than the Tata Tron and Steel Company. 

Myr. Mather.—Yes. 


Mr, Dalal—You have made some allowance for some other firms supply- 
ing unprotected bars besides Indian Steel and Wire Products. 

President.—lf you are arguing on the basis of 1930-81, the unprotected 
bars come to 32,000 tons. 

Mr, Mather.—47,000 tons for 1982-38, 


President.—lf you assume the capacity of the Indian Steel and Wire 
Products about 45,000 tons which is their maximum capacity and take 15,000 
tons out of it as corresponding| to wire rode then you get a surplus of 30,000 
tons. If you take 30,000 tong out of this on the 1982-88 figures, you havo 
about 15,000 tons unprotected ‘bars and say 20,000 tons protected bars. 
That will give you a figure of 30,000 tons altogether, 


Mr. Mather.—-Yes. 


President,--You tell me, Mr. Mahindra, that according to your estimate 
of the total quantity of bars and sections now made by re-rolling mills 
using scrap in the Punjab and the United Provinces areas is approxi- 
mately 20,000 tons. 

Mr. Mahindra.--t think that it is their maximum capacity, but I do 
not think that they are rolling more than 10,000 to 12,000 tons. 

President. -There is room for expansion to the extent of 20,000 tons, 

Mr, Mahindra.—Yes. 

Mr, Natesun--Do 1 understand the position correctly—may I state it 
this way—that between you and the Indian Steel and Wire Products, if 
conditions go on favourably economically speaking, there is every prospect. 
of the whole field of imports on this particular line being covered up? 


Mr. Mather.--Practically, at the present level of demand. 


Mr. Natesun. Am IL going too far when J say that in the best interests 
af the country yourself and the re-rolling mills should soon come to a 
working arrangement, along lines of rationalisation about whieh one hears 
so a ja England and abroad? 


Dalal,—You mean complementary arrangements for production and 
ae a things like that? 
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Mr, Natesan.—Yes. 

Mr. Dalat.- We should welcome that. 

Mr. Natesan—l don't press the point any further because you will abide 
by the arrangement that the President or the Board may suggest. 

Mr, Dalal, Yes, , 

Mr. Natesene This morning 7 think it was Mr. Mather who said in 
answer to the President with wegard to differential duties that it did not 
matter much to you. Can you tell us how it will affect the interests 
of the Indian consumer? You ought to have studied this question, 1 
hope [| have noted it down correctly. 

Mr. Mather. The difference to the Indian consumer will of course be 
essentially a prece difference and the indirect elfects of the price difference, 
Yet, if we take the duties as they are set out in Table X, that is including 
the adjustmeuts on account of surplus of rails and so on (you will examine 
ihis position when vou arrive at more definite figures), the position would 
be this. Tested sections would be available for India at Rs, 15 cheaper 
than they would otherwise be. If the differentiation were brought into 
force, the tested sections would be available at a cheaper price than they 
would otherwise be, but untested sections would cost Rs. 3 more.  Accord- 
ing to Table X of our representation, tested bars would be available to the 
consumer at Rs. 17 less under the scheme of differential duties than wnder 
uniform duties. 

Mr. Natesan. You need not discuss item by item. 

Mr. Mather.—The general position would he that tested steel for use by 
engineering firms and xo on awould be swhstautially cheaper and non-tested 
steel would be a little dearer under differential duties than they would be 
under a uniform rate of duty, but not to anything like the same extent 
as the extra cheapness of the (tested steel, 


Mr. Natesan.~-As regards tensile steel, do T understand yon to say that 
you are already making tensile steel and that you will he able to make 
tensile steel unless it be that somebudy specifies a new composition as it 
were? 

Mr, Dalal—Vnless somebody specifies. something which is actually 
patented by some other firm. 


Vr. Natesan.—In that way vou will he knocked out? 


Mr. Dalal. -Vhat might knock us out; otherwise we are in a position 
te make it. 

Mr, Natesun..-T propose to put a few questions in respect of sales. 
Generally from my experience T find that Tata’s products are popular, 
fairly popular, but T find from the statement that you have supplied that 
the system of sales that you have adopted is somewhat complicated and 
varies from place to place. [ have been told that this is unavoidable, 
However [ am trying to uuderstand it. The first thing T should like to ask 
is: have you made all possible efforts to push your goods in different parts 
of India? 


Mr, Mahindra.—We are interested in pushing the sales of these products 
as much as possible and we are doing the best we can. 


Mr. Natesan.—Mr. Wiles brought to your notice the fact that naturally 
you would be tempted to sell your goods in what is called the protected 
area, and fight shy of the freight disadvantage areas. The steel industry 
is a key industry and it should be your endeavour in the interests of this 
country to sell your products in every nook and corner of Tndia, 

Mr. Mohindra.—Naturally, we supply all the steel in the areas where 
we obtain highest realisations. 

Mr. Natesan.--Do T understand you to say that if from the protected, 


i.e. freight advantage area you get very large orders, you will neglect 
other areas of the country? 
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Mr. Mahindra, -We are expecied to get the highest realisations. So 
we have co supply these areas in which we get the best price. 

Mr, Natesan.—You are talking from the purely commercial point of 
view. The stecl industry is a key industry. Supposing you get enough 
orders from Bengal and Tnited Provinces and there are also orders from 
other areas, like Madras. vou won't supply them even though they are 
anxious to get your stucl? 

Me. Mather. Wot oanav. | would point omt that protection has always 
heen calenlated as thongh the Tata Tron and Steel Company would operate 
as far as it can as a commercial concern. We have never been given an 
extra rupee protection on the ground that we should be expected to sell in 
freight disadvantage areas, that ix to say, in order to supply equally all 
over India. 

Mr, Natesan.- What is the meaning of the term ‘key industry ’ which 
you have used? Ts it applicable only to the districts which are more 
frvourable to you? 

Mr, Mather.—We are expected hy the public to keep the protection to 
a minimum aud hold a happy balance if we can find it between our duties 
as a purely commercial concern and our duties as suppliers of India. 


Mr. Natesan.—T am trying to elucidate the situation. T suppose you 
recognise that it is equally obligatory that the Indian steel should be sold 
in different parts of India and that facilities should be given to those who 
want to use your steel in different parts of the country. 


Mr. Mather.--We do recognise. that; Weshave provided for these facili- 
ties. . 


Mr. Dalal.- -We are doing such>a thing: We supply materials to certain 
subsidiary industries that depend upon our stecl. Even if it is disadvan. 
tageous to supply to such industries which arc at a distance as compared 
with the profit we make in our better situated areas, we still supply them 
with steel, 


Mr, Natesun.—As producers of steel); vou have had difficulties in the 
past in working the concern properly because you did not get enough 
orders from railways. Therefore T oamasking you: is there any depart- 
ment of yours or any publicity department or propaganda departmens to 
push the sale of your products or are there any suh-agents who are con- 
stantly tackling Municipalities and District. Boards who make constructions 
of new buildings? : 


Mr. Mahindra —We have offices in alinost all parts of the country. 
The managers of these offices are expected to keep in touch with the steel 
requirements of the people in those areas. 

Mr, Natesan.—What | am aiming at is whether you are adopting all 
the means which a commercial concern about which yon have spoken so 
much to introduce your goods in every part of the country. In stating your ' 
case you say that the railway orders were not as much as you expected. 
Therefore one would expect vou to look to other directions such as Muni- 
cipalities and Local Board who are constantly going in for building works, 
Are your eyes always upon those people? 

Mr, Mahindra.—We are doing everything possible to get such orders 
for steel as it is possible for us to get from various places. For instance. 
when the demand for our rails is reduced, we try to push up the sale of 
steel, 





Mr. Natesan.— Several District Boards have started hight railwavs and 
T understand you have been particularly connected with this question, Are 
cou making any cfforts to tackle District Boards and Municipalities? These 
are difi@entt days. The whole success of the scheme of protection depends 
on your ability to sell yvattr steel not only to railways hut to ether bodies 
1 aim trving to find oni wheeher other sources could not he tacklod 
properly 2 
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Mr. Mahindra.—As soon as I receive any information about the likeli- 
hood of our getting orders for steel from any public body we get into 
touch with them, If there are any proposals put forward by Municipali- 
ties or other public bodies we try and persuade them to buy the steel from 
us. We are watching those projects. 

Mr. Natesan.---What T am asking is this. Do you make efforts, do vou 
send out agents like other firms to canvas orders for your steel? 

Mr. Mahindra.---As a matter of fact T go on tours myself and get into 
touch with all likely customers who are proposing to put up new schemes 
or who have in their proposals any use for steel. We have also pursued 
for some time to try and see if we can offer standard steel structures for 
houses, get designs and improve them so that people can get steel at a low 
rate. 

Mr. Natesan.—You have agency houses, commission agents and in a few 
places your own branches? 

Mr, Mahindra.- Yes. 

Mr. Natesun.—Instead of concentrating purely on big orders, do you 
constantly urge these people to canvas for small orders? 

Mr. Mahindra.—{ have explained that onr merchant houses in every 
part of the country employ brokers who are going from place to place 
hunting for orders. : 

Mr. Natesan.—Have you got anything like a trade map for yourself 
where you mark all the towns where ‘Tata’s goods are sold and where their 
sales are to be pushed? Yow’ constantly look, at the map and arrange for 
such things? 

Mr, Mahindra. -My sales organisation must work upon some such scheme. 
I know that almost every big town has our dealer. 


Mr. Natesan.--This is what T found in other countries which | happened 
to visit. The moment you go to a town in Canada vou get a literature 
which tells you ‘Teun years ago thare was not such and such a thing and 
to-day they have it”. As this\ig a key industry, as this is a protected 
industry, and as the consumer (bears. the burden of protection, he has the 
right to ask whether you are pursning all these methads te bring to the 
notice of the people of India what all-you have. 

Mr. Mahindra.—We are preparing the literature that will give you all 
the information. 

"Mr. Natesan.—You have that in contemplation ? 

Mr. Mahindra.—Yes. 

Mr. Natesan.—What is the total expenditure of your sales department? 

Mr. Mather.—Rs, 4 lakhs on an average for the last three vears. 


Mr. Natesan.-- Phere is one more question T wanted to ask you, Mr. 
Mahindra. Tndustrial exhibitions are constantly being beld not only in the 
principal cities but in other parts also. Do you make it a part of your 
publicity or propaganda work to see that your goods are exhibited in all 
these? When we went to the Tatanagar works, vou showed us a little 
place where some of these goods were exhibited. T am now asking, you 
whether you exhibit your*goods in these industrial exhibitions? 


Mr. Mahindra.~-We do, practically in all the exhibitions which are held 
in various parts of the country. 


Mr. Natesan,—You do allot some funds for that purpose? 


Mr. Mahindra.—~Yes. Ti there are a large number of exhibitions hel. 
simultaneously, it is not possible for us to exhibit our goods in all the 
exhibitions. Recently there was a Swadeshi exhibition in Calcutta and 
we did exhibit our products. 


Mr. Natesan.—Yesterday the President de ie Sasi your attention to 
the various complaints we have heard abowt the Tata Dealers Rebate and 
T wish to ask you: when did you hegin this system? 
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Mr. Mahwdra. -Yata Dealers’ deferred rebate was begun on the Ist of 
January 1928. 

Mr. Natesun.—It has nothing to do with the differences which you havo 
had with the re-rolling mills? 

Mr. Mahindra.—At the time when the Tata Dealers’ rebate scheme was 
put into force, there was no re-rolling mill in the country. 

Mr. Dalal—In no area have we introduced ethe Tata Dealers’ rebate 
system where there was a pre-existing re-rolling mill with the single excep- 
tion of... 2... 

Mr, Natesan.—lIs it the common practice to give this rebate? 

_ ir. Mahindra. -My information is that even the Continental works do 
vive rebates on the total orders booked during the year by any firm. 

Mr. Natesan.—Do you know of any firm in India giving it? T may 
tell you that the Titaghur Paper Mills give it. 

Mr, Mahindra, ~In certain cases they give secret rebate; in other cases 
they give an open rebate, 

Mr. Natesan.—I am only asking you whether other companies give 
rebate ? 

Mr, Mahindra.—Yes. 

Mr, Natesan.—In your 1996 representation to the Tariff Board on page 
37 you stated that ‘the influence of the Consulting Engineers and the 
Home Boards is such that we cannot counteract it, but we do urge that if 
the industry in this country is tocsuceeed and if protection is to be of 
value to it, this tendency of the Indian adilways to avoid the purchase of 
Indian material should be !checked ’. Do you find any change for the 
better with regard to the Indian railways in matters of this kind? 

Ur, Dalal.—We don’t find that orders: are deliberately sent past ns so 
far as the Railway Board are concerned. 

Mr. Natesun.—You are awire that a considerable quantity of structurals 
and various kinds of products are in use in the Public Works Department. 
1 think the Indian Stores Department orders for these goods and also for 
the Army Department, the Indian States, the State railways, the company- 
managed railways and so on. Are you able to push your products in the 
works started under the auspices/of the Public Works Department ? 

Mr. Mahindra.- These orders come to us through our agents. 

Mr. Natesan, -Are vou making efforts to get a fair share of it? 

Mr. Mahindra.—-Ves. We do make efforts to get that. 

Wr. Natesan. Do the Indian Stores Department pass orders on to you? 

Mr. Mahindra. Yes. ; 

Mr. Natesan. -You are generally watching. Are you trying to get a 
good part of their orders? 

Myr. Mahindra.—-We always keep in touch with the Tndian Stores Depart. 
ment and of the orders placed we manage to get the hulk of the orders. 

Mr. Dalal.—T may mention that the Indian Stores Department under 
Sir James Pitkeathly has been dealing with us in the most generous and 
fair manner. 

Mr. Natesan.—I am very glad to hear that because T had been in touch 
with the Tndian Stores Department. What about the Army Department? 

Mr. Dalat.—Just now my information is that the Army Department 
is buying its requirements through the Indian Stores Department and some 
of thase orders have come to us. 

President. Does the Trdian Stores Department buy raw steel? They 
buy generally fabricated stecl, 

Mer, Dolal.--§ think the President ts right; if is more fabricated stoe! 
hut they also buy some rolled wteel for repairs. 

President.—Wonld State railway workshops buy through the Tndian 
Stores Department ? 


STEEL INDUSTRY N 
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Mr. Mahindra—The annual ordcrs were booked through® the Tudian 
Stores Department last year. 

President.—What was their purchase of rolled steel last year? 

Mr. Mahindra —-During the year 1932-33 the railways purchased 15,533 
tons of material excluding rails and fishplates. 

President.—1 am asking about the Indian Stores Department purchases. 

Mr, Mahindra. The present position is this. I don’t book orders direct 
trom the Indian Stores Department except in the case of two or three rail- 
ways. The other orders come to me through the local agents who hook the 
orders from the railways and my information is that we eet a very big 
share of these orders. 

Mr, Natesan. —Tow do you lure in regard to the Tndian States? Are 
you trving to push your productions there? 

Mr. Mahindra.—Generally, it is very difficult to find ont what their 
policy is in regard to placing of orders. Sometimes it is complicated owing 
to duties they have to pay. Certain States are exempt from duty and we 
have to supply the material minus the duty. Take for instance Kashmir; 
they will not be paying duty on any material entering into their territory. 

Mr. Natesan.—What is the arrangement you have with regard to the 
State railways? 

Mr, Mather.—The contract obligation on both sides is that the railways 
are to order from us 90 per cent. of their requirements up to a maximum 
of 200,000 tons and we are under obligation to deliver up to that limit. In 
actual practice during the last year, asthe figures we have given in table 
IV show. the State-owned railway have passed on to us practically 100 per 
cent, of their orders. We have supplied 985. per cent. of the total eon- 
sumption of railway rails in India. Phat includes such small lots as may 
have been required for the Native States and very special quality rails for 
pointy and crossings and 1 suppose a few tons oceasionally for private 
purchasers. 

Mr. Natesan. How are vou getting on with the company-managed 
railways with regard to the pushing of your rails? 

Mr. Mahindra.—We investigate the possibility of supplying our steel at 
the best price obtainable and we try ‘our best to book the orders. Some- 
times we get the orders and sometimes we do not get them. But we have 
a feeling that we are at times placed in a position of disadvantage and do not 
get a fair deal. 

Mr. Natesan. -Do vou get anv -drders'ffom the Indian State railways? 

Mr, Mahindra. Yes, we do. 


President. ‘When you say you are under the impression that you do not 
get a fair deal, what exactly do vou mean? 


Mr, Mahindra.— The position is this; some of the company railways have 
their own consulting engineers in England and these consulting engineers 
have got a natural tendency to try and yet as many orders as possible 
placed in England. Tor instance sometimes we have to submit our quota- 
tion in England for supply of material in India. 


President,—That jis to say they do not observe the rupee tender; is that 
true of all company railways? 


Mr. Mahindra.—No. For the South Indian and the B., B. & ©. I. 
Railways we had to submit our tenders in England, 


President.—What about the Bengal Nagpur Railway? 

Mr. Mahindra.—They purchase most of their requirements from us. 
President... The Madras and Southern Marhatta Railway? 

Mr. Muhindra.—They purchase most of their material in London, 
President.—The Burma Railways? 

Mr. Mahindra. —They have also followed the same policy. 
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Presifent.—Since they have become a State railway? 

_ Mr, Mahindra, —-We have taken the matter up with them and Sir James 
Pitkeathly is persuading them to buy their requirements locally, and it 
will bear fruit in time. 

President.~ The South Indian Railway are in a somewhat difficult posi- 
tion ou aecount of the freight question. 

Mr. Mahindra. The quotations for the Sotth Indian Railway are based 
op the Madras port prices. 

Mr. Nafesan.—T wuiderstand that in the ease of many of these company- 
manayed railways the plans are made in England and there they even 
specify the form of structurals. Is there any trouble in it? 

Mre Mather.— The engineering firms will be in a better position to 
advise vou because they are equally interested. T think 1 found this sort 
of statement in the representation of one of the European eugineering firms. 

President --\ think Messrs. Jessop and Company has raised this point, 

Mr, Mather. -They will be more competent to give vou the information 
about questions of this nature, about designs and so on. 

President.—So that in regard to this particalar matter the interests of 
the Tata fron and Steel Company and the interests of the Inropean engi- 
neering firms are identical and both of you will put your efforts together 
tu fight against this tendency. 

Mr, Mather.—That is so. 

Mr, Dalal.—T may say if there s™@teudeney, it is a gradually diminish- 
ing tendency and the Railwag* Board Nasegiven us the assurance that they 
would sec that as many sections as possible are specified of the hind which 
we roll in this country. 

President. -Yhis Rs. 182, js that for structuralsy What would that 
mean duty free? 

Mr. Mahindra —Rs, 132 per ton is the: price for rounds delivered here 
to the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

President.—What. is the corresponding, duty free price? You take it on 
the basis of Rs. 132 delivered ateCalcaita aud work it back to the e.i.f. price. 

Mr. Mather.—The present duty on British bars is Rs, 32-8-0, 

President.—So that Rs. 182 works back, to Rs. 100 c.i-f. plus landing 
charges. 

Mr. Mather.—Ves, Rs. 97 c.i.f. 

President.--The import price that you give for British bars without duty 
is Rs. 96-1. 

Mr. Mather.— May Y submit that if yon would like to have particulars 
we will include the details of this transaction in one of the notes which we 
promised to give you yesterday arising out of youe question for more 
detailed information regarding the price at which steel was imported and 
the nominal prices. 

President. —What is the point of the complaint? Why js Rs. 182 an 
uneconomical price if on the e.i.f. basis it corresponds to the import price 
that you give for the same class of bars? : 

Mr. Mather. May | submit that this price is not on the same footing 
because it has got to be kept in stock for one year, and has to bear 
expenses of re-handling. 

President.—Whether it is kept for one year or for five years they will 
have to sell at current prices. 

Mr. Mather.— Tt does not cover the expense of stocking. 


President.- -I€ they sold at the current cif. price the matter ends. 
In what way could that be quite au unfair transaction? Tf T have got 
gome material which T have got to keep in stock for certain years when 
1 sell it T have to sell it at the current market price. Tf T sell it below 
the current market price then T pjace myself in the wrong. 

wn 2 
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Mr. Mather,—The position here is rather different. This is not steel 
which happens to be left in stock at the moment for which they are realising 
as best as they can. This is under contract as and when required during 
the year and they must deliberately and knowingly at the beginning incur 
this unnsual expenditure of carrying it in stock. They cannot unload it 
direct from the steamer at the ordinary landing charge of Rs. 2-12-0 and 
deliver it straight over to the consumer; they have to take it in their own 
stockyard and deliver it to the buyer. They have got to get it in the stock- 
yard under guarantee and have it available at any time when the railways 
require it during the year. It is to meet that kind of thing that we our- 
selves make partly a reduction in the price at which we sell, 

President. You take the interest of 5 per cont. on the sale of that bar. 
Practically if rt js Rs. 182 you allow yonrselves say Rs. 7. Rs. 139 would be 
the fair price. 

Mr. Mather.—In addition to that there is the fact that it must go into 
their vard firsi. ‘There is something more than the ordinary Rs. 2-12-0 for 
landing charges: there is the cartage from the jetty into their yard 
and then the redelivery from their yard into the B, N. Railway yard. 


Presidert.—~-There may be a small margin but it is not by any means the 
most interesting case of this kind. 

Mr. Natesan. -Yhere is one more question with regard to sales. You 
are tryimg your best to push your goods so far as it lies in your power but 
you seem to have a somewhat complicated system of selling your things mn 
different parts of the country. Laem Ujust asking you whether you would 
agree to consider in the best interests of-your company a scheme whereby 
vou have your representative at cach place and have a certain amount of 
stock. As it is necessary to vkcep samples to meet orders you may have a 
guarantee broker. Why don’t you have that system? Tt will enable you 
to have a sort of centralised control, 

Mr. Dalal.— Wt is a very risky thing for a company like ours dealing 
on the seale we do, to go in for direct retail sales ourselves, Jf it is 
possible to do so, we will certainly do so. We have recently made experi- 
ments in Madras which is not comparatively speaking a very important 
area for our purposes. 

Mr. Natesan.—t will withdraw the sugeestion with regard to selling 
retail, 

Mr. Dalal.—lt would he tantamount to selling retail ourselves instead 
of emploving these agents. That is aoriskyy) experiment. We cannot afford 
to take it up at once. We are gradually trying the experiment and if. it 
succeeds we may gradually extend it to other areas but To am not in a 
position Lo say anything definite ahout it. 


Mr. Natesan.--What T mean to say is you have your own representative, 
a oman on yveur own staff. 


Mr. Dalal.— We have even now, 

Mr, Natesan,—And then you have a guarantee broker ? 

Mr. Dalal.— But the guarantee broker will only take credit risks. The 
sales will have to be done by us, That will be a system of direct sales on 
which we are experimenting. 

President. —The next chapter in your representation is Chapter X and 
that chapter deals with technical matters, improvement in works efficiency. 
and | propose to ask Mr. Atha nt this stage to discuss the matters raised 
in that chapter. 





Mr. Atha Su paragraph bid von say that in the early days of the 
Company all efforts were concentrated on production, bnt latterly more 
attention has been given to efficieney in reducing costs. In the ext para- 
vraph you say the Company was not content with the orgamsation as it 
existed in 1926 and that the Metallurgical Department was started in 1925 
and rapidly extended and developed the works inspection branch which 
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continuously scrutinised the output and accuracy of the products of the 
various daills. Could you tell us exactly what function do they perform? 

Mr, Mather.—The bispection Branch informs the Manager immediately 
the section of the product is uot within the tolerances allowed as they 
cxamime the sections. ff there are defective products coming out, they 
call the attention of the mill staff immediately. Then the mill staff can 
find out whether the defect arises in the guides or in the hillets and if the 
latter is the case they refer it lo the billet mill, ‘Phe Metallurgical Depart- 
ment keeps a careful control over the steel making, the reheating of the 
steel, the cutting of lengths and undertakes experiments from time to time 
and also investigates complaints from the mills about the quantity of steel, 
etc. 

Mr, Atha.—J. take it the Metallurgical Department includgs the ordinary 
chemical laboratory staff. 

Mr. Mather.—As a matter of organisation the Chemical Laboratory is 
not directly under the Metallurgical Department at present. 

Mr. Atha.- That is a separate department. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. All analyses required by the Metallurgical Depart- 
ment are done by the Chief Chemist’s staff, 

Mr. Atha. You go on to say that a fuel economy department was estab- 
lished in 1998. That T understand has had a somewhat chequered career. 

Mr. Mather.—TVhat is so, but we consider that it is now on a firm and 
definite basis of organisation and it is producing increasingly good results. 

Mr. Atha.—Jt is going to develop into something which will materially 
improve results ¥ 

Mr. Mather. 1 think so, 

President.—Ts that a pernmanent departinent ¢ 

Mr. Mather. --We intend it to be a pernument department, 

Mr, Atha —You have Conimittees of Departmental Officers which meet 
frequently to discuss all serious problems or new proposals and to deal with 
general works matters. 

Mr. Mather.—We have two or three groups of those. We have what is 
called the steel makers and shapers ¢ommittee, Heads of departments meet 
together fortnightly and sometimes weekly at which they discuss not only 
the production programme having regard both to its volume and quality 
but also any complaints that’ may have arisen. The Chief Metallurgist 
always attends meetings and advises the Geveral Superintendent in holding 
the balance between the two in case any dispute arises between the steel 
making plant and rollers. They put forward their points of view, discuss 
the development of efficiency aud improvements in the final product and 
investigate the effect any change that has been made, particularly of course 
if there is any temporary variation, how far it is allocated to the mills 
and how far to the steel making and if so what has to be done to improve it. 

Mr. Atha.- There is the Retrenchment Committee, what is its function ? 





Mr. Mather.—That is very largely for effecting economy in stores. No 
indent for stores will be passed by the General Superintendent unless it is 
approved by the Retrenchment Comnittee. That is for new purchases. 
The Head of a Department of course can indent on the storekeeper for the 
issue of stores. When the Storekeeper wants new stores, he cannot get 
them, until the position about the consumption of that particular class of 
stores has been investigated by the Retrenchment. Committee. Perhaps a 
still more important part of the work of this Committee is to serutinise 
what are called works orders. Uhe orders from one of the operating depart- 
ments on one of the service departments for the supply of a particular spare 
part or to get a repair work done or the supply of a particular kind of 
article which we normally make ourselves, these works orders cannot ulti- 
mately be acgepted by the shops fer execution until they have been examined 
hy this Retrenchment Committee, except of course in ease of actual break- 
downs or of special emergency. 
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Mr. Atha-~ The ordinary purchase of stores such as bolis and nuts, is 
that dealt with by this Committee? 

Mr. Mather.—The actual purchasing is done by the Purchasing Depart- 
ment? 

Mr, Atha.—Grease and lubricants? 

Mr. Mather—Yhis committee purchases grease and lubricants. We do 
it on an annual contract. This committee reviews very carefully before 
the tender is called for, for he annual contract what has been happening 
about the consumption in the past 12 months, what is likely to happen in 
the future, whether proper consideration has been given to the nature of 
the specification and whether the particular kind ordered ts particularly 
necessary, and whether an excess quantity has heen ordered. 

Mr. Atha. Has the Storexceper authority to order independently or 
does the Committee control all purchases? 

Mr. Mather. Yes, the Committee controls all purchases. 

Mr. Atha.—So that there is a check on the storekeeper? 

Mr. Mather. -There is a definite check on the storekeeper. The actual 
purchase requisitions cannot be issued without the serutmy of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Atha.—lt has already achieved useful results, do you expect further 
benefits ? 

Mr. Mather. Yes, We are hardly in a position to say whether we 
expect them to achieve a further reduction, but we do feel this if this 
control is removed, the tendency ig>to be carcless in the quantities ordered 
and so on, 

Mr, Atha. There is the Cost. Comunitlee) of all departmental heads 
presided over by the General: Manager and that reviews the monthly cost 
sheets, how does this function £ 

Mr. Mathers-Shortly after the monthly cost sheets are out, the General 
Manayver and all the heads of the important departments usually on a 
Sunday morning meet together and discuss the results and also the future 
programme. Tf in a particular department, the cost is high or the quantity 
of materials consumed is hipsh, the head of the department concerned has to 
explain. [fo he gives an explination that involves another department. 
then that departmental head ‘has to explain. 


Mr, Athas Paragraph 116 deals with the fuel consumption. In state- 
ment No, 96 you have given the consumption of fuel per ton of saleable 
stee] for the year 1932-33 as 287 toms, ‘That includes all coal, coke eqm- 
valent, 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. Coke used in terms of coal on its thermal value. 

Mr. Atha.—You go on to say that the consumption of coal has fallen 
from 3:6 tons to 2-8 tons in 1932-33. 

Mr. Mather.—That is in the merchant mill. 

President.--Does not that generally represent the average? 

Mr. Mather.—It is fairly nearly the average. 

Mr, Atha.—The present consumption is 2°87, 

Mr. Mather.—I the merehant mill it is 2-77. 

Mr. Atha —The general average has fallen from 4:06 tons to 2°87 tons. 


Mr. Mather.—T wanted to call attention to that specific case beeause, 
as we were mentioning the other day. the over all consumption of coal per 
ton of steel will change with the proportions of the various products. What 
T am trying to emphasise here is that if we eliminate that effect and stock 
to a single mill like the merchant mill, we have got practically the same 
economy. 


Mr. Atha.—The bulk of the coal used must be used in the blast furnace. 
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Mr. Mather.--Yes. 1t has not changed very seriously within the actual 
limits of our products. Even last year our consumption of coal for the 
productiou of plates is 3} tons and for semis 2) tons and obyiously there is 
no big change. 

Mr. Atha,—The figures of future costs have been discussed in Chapter 
X on the basis of 2,100 Ibs. of coke which is equal to 1) tons of coal. 


Mr. Mather--That is per ton of pig iron. 


Mr, Atha In addition to that -6 ton of coal you estimate will he 
required. ° 


Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

Mr, Atha.—An addition of -6 per ton of coal for all other purposes 
gives a total consuinption of 1:85, 

Mr. Mather.—We consume more than one ton of pig iren per ton of 
finished stecl. 

Mr, Atha.—That is all coke that will be required to make a ton of pig 
iron. It depends on how much scrap you use. 

Mr. Mather.- We don’t expect to change our practice appreciably during 
the next few years. We shall utilise all the serap that we cannot. sell, 

Mr, Atha. -What does it come to per ton of steel. It is less in the open 
hearth ingot output and more in the duplex. 


Mr. Mather.—Tn the ingot output that is true. Actually for the last five 
or six years the average consumption of pig iron per ton of finished steel 
produced has been between 135 and 1-4 Tf we take it as 1} and inultiply 
it by 13, we arrive at this figure of 1°66 cof -eoking coal per ton of saleable 
steel, to which has to be added =6 for other coal which gives 2:26, this is 
practically identical with the: figure 1 gave you two days ago as the figure 
implied by the estimated average which We ourselves are aiming to get at 
the end of the period. 

President..--You suggested about 2) and: T said 24. 

Alr. Mather.--Yes. 

President,—May 1 understand, this calculation. We are trying to com- 
pare 1932-33 with what will be attained at the end of the seven-year 
period, Now in 1932-33 you ‘take so much of iron per ton of steel and is 
it assumed that ihe same proportion will prevail at the end of the seven- 
vear period ? 

Mr. Mather.—T™ this caleulation 1 take it at a Tittle less—14 ton per 
ton of steel, iustead of 1:4 ton: 

President.—At the end of the period what do you get? 

Mr. Mather. Tn this calculation | have taken (33. 

President,--Per ton of steel? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, 1:33 tons of pig iron per ton of steel. 

Mr, Atha. --That figure works out at 14 multiplied by 14, 


Mr. Mather.—Vhat is exactly 1:66; add -6 for the consumption after 
the pig iron stage and you get 2-26. 


Mr, Atha.—As against 2°93? 


Mr. Mather.—YVes. This is for a programme which is rather different, 
Tf you calculate for 1932-33 consumption in the same proportion for the 
various kinds of steel as we have in the future programme, the actual 
figure of 2-86 for 1932-33 becomes 2:93, so that we are really starting on 
the basis of 2-93 and working down to 2-26 ultimately. 


: nd ; That gives an 
average of 2-6, which is what we have estimated, 


Mr, Atha.—That is a reduction of over half a ton for a ton of saleable 
steel. 

Mr, Mather.—-[t is a reduction of two-thirds of a ton, 

Myr. Atha.--On the same distribution 
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Mr, Mather. Yes. 

Mr. Atha.—On the question of yield. Do you think that those improve- 
ments shown in paragraph 113 are very substantial? They dor t seem to 
ine generally to be substantial and T think they should be improved. 

Mr. Melher. 4 dowt congend that we have reached finality but at any 
rate it is satisfactory to find that there lias been an improvement in that 
direction. 

Mr. Afthaes Loam not finding fault with the Metallurgical Department 
ov any other departiucui, bug it does not seem to me that it is nobody's job 
to look to the yield. 

Mr, Mather. Wt is the job of the Superintendent of cach department to 
look after the vield. 4f he gets a low yield, Lis cost is higher. 

Mr. Atha.—it depends on a good many factors. It caunet be done by 
one depastmeatal man. 

Mr. Mather--The General Superintendent watches, 

Mr, Atha—l think that it can only be dene by somebody who has 
authority and who can follow the thing through from the beginning to the 
end, 

Mv, Mather.—Of course we have had this yguestion of yield under actual 
discussion on several occasions during the last year or two much more than 
previously. The question that we have been giving much more attention 
to is, now that the metallurgical department is making for itself a place in 
the organisation, whether it can a¢ttally carry the authority which will be 
wiven to it to see that whatever is alecided tovaffect the yield will be actually 
pul into effect. 

Mr. Atha. ‘Vt seems to ine that the question of yield has rather been 
overlooked because raw materials are cheap and it is apt to be so when 
outputs are moderate and the demand is mot all that you expect. If on 
the other Land you get to the other position where you have a demand for 
all that vou can turn out aul you want to get the utmost output that 
you van get from the ingots which you make, then it becomes of tremendous 
importance, 

Mr. Mather.—I think we have shown our realisations of the importance 
of the matter by using the illustration of the merchant-mill improvement, 
such as it is. 

Mr. Atha.—The trouble is Uiat vow cannot vet an organisation and you 
cannot train people up all at once,)oltytakes time to build up and when 
the time comes, as probably it) will, for vou to sell your whole output, 
unless you see to it in this way, your loss will be tremendous. 


Mr. Mather.—This question is being attended to in a very active way. 
I think f can safely say that in every one of the cost committee mectings 
for the last few months the question of yield has been specifically discussed 
and we have recently put a special officer to investigate this question. He 
has been spending practically all his time investigating the question of 
yield and controlling such experiments as may be found necessary for the 
use of special shaped ingots. : 


Mr, Atha. 1 suggest that a good man spending his whole time on that 
question can do a lot for the Company in the course of a few years, 


Mr. Mather—We have put a man on that job who has been with the 
Company for the last ten years and we do expect him to produce definite 
results. He is a metallurgist as well as a steel maker. 


Mr, Atha.—From an analogy of what has heen done at other works | 
should be very much surprised indeed if a year or two's concentrated 
efforts do not increase the yield by 2 to 5 per cent. on each of these products. 


Mr, Mather.—We shall certainly use our maximum efforts and we shall 
only be delighted if we ean produce as big’ a result as that. I am not 
questioning your statement as to what is a good standard practgce in other 
countries but a change at that rate T suggest iw setting the pace rather 
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high. We will certainly try to get it if we can and the management at the 
works will keep the people awake to this sort of thing. 

Mr. Atha.—-lt does not mean any heavy expenditure, but you will have 
te gradually renew your moulds. ‘They don’t last more than a year. 

Mr. Mather. ‘That does nov present any difficulty. We might uot be 
able to make our progress quite as rapid as elsewhere. Really what it 
amounts to is ~this is very important--that we must ultimately establish 
a level of efficiency which is good compared with other countries and 1 
think we lave shown that we could at any aate make progress to such an 
extent that we could be expected ultimately to do that. We have made 
very good progress indeed, L think you gentlemen will admit that on these 
records—during the last jew years, but L would ask you to allow for the 
fact that although we do not object to your demanding our ultimately 
reaching a good progress,—we ourselves will not be satisfed until we do 
that—it is genuinely very difficult to achieve improvement at the same rate 
at which it is practicable elsewhere. We can promise that we will keep 
actively working on ihis subject and we will go on making improvements. 
But whether we can do it quite as quickly as is done in European countries, 
is a different matter. 

Mr, Athas- Ju this matter I should certainly think that the rate can 
be very much accelerated, Paragraph 118 deals with the question of open 
hearth and Duplex plant. That points out thai you realise the necessity 
of avoiding as much as possible the production of steel in the open hearth. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes,. 

Mr, Atha.—There are two points.0.Qne is as your output increases pre- 
sumably the percentage of output in, theepen hearth will increase. You 
ure hoping to increase the output on’ thes Duplex, T know, but as your 
output increases largely, the proportion of open hearth goes up. 

Mr. Mather. The programme that we liaye laid before you would require 
according to our expectations about 45,000 tons per month on the Duplex 
and 15,000 tous on the Open Hearth. lf wethad to make another 6,500 tons 
of ingots, we would get certainly much the greater part of it from the 
Duplex. On the other hand, that additional production in itself would 
leave us with an additional quantity of scrap which must be utilised and 
that will put up our output on the open hearth. 1 don’t think that in any 
ordinary increase of output this ratio between the two will increase appre- 
ciably. 

Mr, Atha.—-Paragraph 119 deals with the question of labour. The posi- 
tion is that the number employed is more but the wages paid per head are 
very much less and it is hard to -make> al practical comparison. As far as 
Tam able to form an opinion, it looks as if you are at no material dis- 
advantage by a comparison with similar works in U. K. or Germany. 

Mr, Muather.—Yes. 


Mr. Atha.—In Belgium the wages are lower and in France. slightly 
higher than in Belgium. 


Mr. Mather.—yYes. That is approximately the conclusion to which we 
have come. But we cun not definitely say that our labour expenditure will 
be considerahly less in a few years time than at the present moment, 


Mr, Atha.—But the general position is that except possibly in the case 
of Belgian semi finished steel, you are not under any labour disadvantage 
at all. Have you made any estimates to put a figure on your advantage 
or disadvantage ? 


Mr. Mather.—Nothing I should like to commit myself to. IT did at one 
time a few years ago, get a figure from Belgium which indicated to me that 
for turning, out the average kinds of products they attained a labour cost 
of approximately Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 per ton. As you will see from Statement 
15, our labour cast is now down to Rs. 27-2 in the first half of this year. 
They have peen Rs. 32:6 in 1927-28. I think we have still a long way to 
go till our labour cost r@ches as low a figure as that of Belgium, 
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Mr, Atha.—That would not be a fair comparison if you compare the 
Belgian works making basic Bessemer semifinished steel. 

Mr, Mather.—l am now talking of the finished products. ‘The compari- 
son is very difficult. I don’t place any very close reliance on it. 

Mr, Atha, Paragraph 121 deals with the purchase of materials, and 122 
deals with the improvements. 

Mr. Mather.--We telt that since in 1926 the Company laid before the 
Tariff Board their programme of capital expenditure, we should show in 
what form the capital expenditure had actually taken place. 

Mr, Atha.--In paragruph 123 you mention that the old blooming mill 
and the old 28” mill have been closed down as a resuli of these improve- 
ments and additions. J think it is intended that these mills should remain 
definitely closed. 

Mr. Mather. Yes, except in cases of emergency, 

Mr. Atha.—Let me now come to paragraph 124 which deals with the 
other additions to the plant which you mention in the programme. You 
particularly mention the gas cleaning plant for the blast furnace. You 
give us the balance of the cost of that in Statement 19 as Rs. 9 lakhs. 
Could you tell us what the entire cost of the plant would come to? 


Mr, Mather -] think T am right in saying that the total cost as esti- 
mated is about Rs. 22) lakhs. I shall confirm that later, 

Mr, Atha.—The other items [ think are included in the items of expen- 
diture in statement 19. 

Myr. Mather. No. At the-time this was;first drafted we hoped to com- 
plete the work by the end of Mareh., “But there has been delay in connec: 
tion with the tenders and we shall not he getting orders placed until the 
end of next month; not very much of the work will be completed before the 
end of March, so that some of the expenditure will fall in the next year. 

Mr, Atha —YVhat expenditure does not appear in this statement? 

Mr. Mather. -No, because we expected that to fall in the current year. 

Mr, Atha.—That is about Rs, 8}. lakhs. 

Myr. Mather.—Yes. 

Mr, Atha—In paragraph 125-you are dealing with the fear of strikes. 

Mi. Mather. \t set us back considerably in the progress of our efficiency. 

Mr. Atha.—Has that been entirely overcome or are you still suffering? 

Mr, Mather.—One does not know} we'can never lose sight of the possibi- 
lity of a recurrence of some trouble of that kind but we think that the 
effect of the past strike has practically been overcome. 

Mr, Atha, -In the last Chapter you deal with the general question. 
You are sending out people occasionally to travel abroad ? 

Mr. Mather.--We are trying to arrange that our most promising men 
should have au opportunity of going to Kurope to study the practice in 
works of as many different countries as they can and we have sent many 
of our own Indian staff whom we look upon as our potential departmental 
managers in the next 10 or 15 years. We send them to Furope specifically 
with the idea that they will acquaint themselves with the operating condi- 
tions, ete., bi those countries. 

Mr. Atha,—They may get hold of imisleading information by visiting 
the works. Do they visit the works or study in the works? 

Mr, Mather.—In the case of our ordinary officers just going on leave 
it is in most cases purely a matter of going round the works, but the 
feature of this kind of arrangement to which we attach the utmost im- 
portance is that we have been abie on a few occasions to arrange to send 
some of our Indian members to the United Kingdom and one to Germauy 
to study there for a year. They spend that year in three or four different 
works and in that way get an insight into the working of the departments, 
conditions under which work is done in that country and so on 
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Mr, Atha.--Do you get in touch with the works? 

Mr. Mather.—We have been able to do so with some firms in the United 
Kingdom. We have not succeeded with the American works. On the QCon- 
tinent we have succeeded in one case in Germany. . 

Mr. Atha. -- What kind of status will they have? 

Mr, Mather.--They just go round the shops with the manager, assistant 
manager or the foreman, talk to them as to what is going on. We usually 
send two men together, for example one a mil] man and the other a steel- 
making man, ‘She steel-making man will go rofind the mill and will acquaint 
himself with the general lay out and organisation and will devote his main 
time to the steel plant; and the mill man correspondingly will spend 80 or 
9) per cent, of his time in the mill. I have once or twice had occasion 
tw meet the managers of the works where our men have been and asked 
them what they thought of them, and in each case they said*they had been 
very well impressed by the men we had sent, that they were good type of 
men: they made very good use of their time, they showed very active interest 
in everything that was going on, enquiring why a thing was done in 2 
particular way, why it was not done in some other way, and in every case 
very friendly relations had been seb up. Tn some cases our men on their 
return have kept up correspondence on technical matters with heads of 
departments in the works in the United Kingdom. 

President. What is the sort of assistance that you refer to here? Is 
there a system of study leave? 

Mr. Mather.--The particular..men for whom we arrange for a whole 
year’s stay there at the various works receive while in Europe £200) a year 
and we pay their passages. 

President. LE you have a man who-is the head of a department and 
gets Rs, 1,200 a month? Roughly men of what standing are those whom 
you send abroad? : 

Mr. Mather---We send men) before they are heads of departments, 
These are generally men who have passed out of our Institute; they have 
heen given posts in our works and been working in one of our departments 
as an ordinary employee for three or four years. 

President.- £200 a year: they get more or less ordinary wages? 

Mr. Mathers Rather less in some cases. We pay their passage money 
and there is very keen competition; most of these men are in a position to 
make up a small difference. We don’t feel that it is advisable to pay very 
large sums; we want them to feel that they are more or less in the same 
position as any foreman in the works to which they go. 

Mr. Atha.—Are they not given positions because it is quite usual in 
England to take three or four students from technical colleges there, and 
give them definite positions during their holidays, 

Mr. Mather—We have never heen able to arrange that; we have never 
been able to find anybody who would do that. 


My. Atha.—They may spend a few mouths as temporary assistants. 


Mr. Vather.—That has been arranged from time to time by the High 
Commissioner for Tndian students but they have been reluctant to do that 
with our people. On the whole we do feel that they have been considerably 
benefited. 

Mr, Natesan.—Do you give this concession to officers on your staff when 
they go home on leave? 

Mr. Mather.—Most of our covenanted officers when they ga on leave 
will spend part of their time in visitmg works and we pay their expenses. 


Mr. Natesan.—Da you stipulate with them? 


Mr. Mather.—In some cases we do and in some cases we don’t, but in a 
number of cases we do definitely ask him to enquire into a particular 
problem. 
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Mr, Natesan.—When they return from leave do you give them any 
apeclal pay or bonus? 

Mr, Mather.—No. We pay their travelling expenses and hotel ex peuses 
wlule they are on visils and then we call for reports. 

Afr. Natesan—in the case of covenanted officers who visited these works 
and also the young Indians you call fur regular reports on their return to 
work? 

Mr, Muther---Yes. 

Ver. Atha—You have a permanent office in Tendon 2 

Ur. Mather.—Yes, it is Tata Limited. 

Mr. Athua-Have you any arrangement with them that they should 
supply intormation 2 

Ur, Mather.—So far as they are in a position to obtain it. We have 
vot a very good general engineer in charge there but they are not stecl- 
inakers, 


(Continued on Friday, the 24th November, 1933.) 


President.—With regard tu Chapter XT, the main subject which you dis- 
cuss in thar Chapter is the question of railway freights, but before 1 go 
on to that question, Just a few poinis of detail which [ want to get out of 
the way. In the first paragraph of that Chapter, you draw our attention ta 
statement 37 showing the number sof employees ou the Company’s pay roll, 
The exact number as given in the ‘statement is 23.821. The average daily 
attendance in Jannary—Junée, 1933 was 17,547. Am) right in thinking the 
difference between these is absenteeism? 

Mr. Mather.—Not completely. Shissincludes the town employees and 
works omployees. 

Presidenti—tf you deduct that, there would still be a difference. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, The dilfereuce between 17,000 and the number of meu 
on the works roll does represenu absenteeisin, 

President.—ls that the propertion. for absenteeism ¢ 

Mr, Mather.—lt is not what’ we imay call voluntary absenieeism, which 
is not now a high proportiou, We-have> to realise that in 1932-88 and in 
the first half of this year the averaye figures were affected by the fact that 
a number of men were not in srttendance because we could not give them 
work. 

President—Men whom you show on the pay roll, that does not include 
contractors’ labour? 

Mr, Mather.—No. 

President---They are really men who are on a monthly and weekly wage 
husis ? 

Wr. Muther,—Yes. They are men who are directly employed by the 
Company on the books of the company as company’s employees; contractors’ 
employees are dealt with separately. 

President.—Aiong them on an average if you confine yourself to volun- 
tary absenteeism, what would be the proportion 

Mr, Mather- Tt varies from scasou to season. [ think it is between 
JO and 15 per cent. 

President.—Hf a mau is on your pay roll on a monthly basis, and if he 
does absent himself, how do you adjust his wages” 

Mr. Mather.—Hshe is a daily rated man, when he absents himself, he 
doesn't get his pay, except tu the extent that his absence is covered by the 
allowance of 16 days leave per year. 

President.—What about the people whose wage are monthly rated and 
paid? 
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Mr, Matther.—They are only paid fo: the leave which is specifically laid 
down for them in the leave rules. 

President.—For the rest of their veriod they lose their wages. 

Mr, Mather.-—That is right. 

President.—With regard to statement 38 to which you draw attention, 
your net return on capital invested on houses is now very nearly 4 per cent. 
That is allowing for repairs and expenses of ethat kind? 

Mr, Mather.—Not for depreciation. : 

President.—Depreciation on houses, does that amount to very much? 

Mr, Mather.--The income-tax authorities allow 22 per ceut. 

President.—Jf you made allowance for depreciation on a 2) per cent. 
basis, how would that alter the figures? 

Mr, Muther.—Our return for 1932-33 would be about 1:4 per cent. 

President.—Then your net return would be 14 per cent. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Why T raise this point was if after inceting depreciation and 
all other current charges, if you have got a net return of 3-9 per cent. 
on your honse investment according to present rate of interest, it is nob a 
bad return, 

Mr. Dalal.—No, but it is not included. 

President,—That makes a very considerable difference. 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

Presxident.—T should like to have) aclttle mace information than you have 
been able to give in your note regarding the echnical Institute. That is in 
para, 129. IL want to get a clear idea of the systems of admission and train- 
ing which has been in force in) the Teehnical Institute since it was founded. 
1 gather from your memorandum that. till 1932 adinission to the Technical 
Institute was mainly of undergraduates, 

Mr, Mather.—That is so. 

President.—The system of training was they had a three years intensive 
training. IT presume you mean by intensive) training, a training which is 
both theovetical and practical, 

Mr. Mather—That is rightt. 

Presidené.—You put them through -an ordinary science course necessary 
for the understanding of stecl manufacture-and gave them opportunities for 
practical work at the conclusion of their training. 





Mr, Mather.—Yes, with practical work from the beginning. 

President.—In the first year? 

Mr, Mather.--Even during the first year. 

President.—lt. was a three years course. During that time the students 
receive a stipend of Rs. 60 a month. 

Mr. Mather—That is right. 

President —Then at the end of 3° years course, was employment 
guaranteed ? 


Mr. Mather.—Tt was not guarantecd, but in actual practice we did give 
employment to every man who passed through his course of training 
successfully. 


President-—Vhat is to say the present system dates from 1932. 
Mr. Mather.—yYes. 


President —Under the present sestem vou restrict the admission to 
Graduates in Science and Engineering. 


Mr. Mather.— Yes. 
President. —And you group tl@m into two classes, A and RB. 
Mr. Mather.—-Yes. 
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President.—A class men are Honours Graduates and B clas$ men are 
ordiary Graduates, that is right? 

Mr, Mather,—Yes, 

President.--Are they all Gradnates of Indian Universities ? 

Mr. Mather.—Among the A class Honours Graduates, we have several 
Graduates of foreign Univer sities, 

President.—Who are admitied on the same terms as for A class men? 

i as. ? ag 5 a . . . eee 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. Tf in addition to their foreign university training, 
they have also been able io obtain actual working experience abroad, then 
we give him better terms. 





President. ®-1f, for example, a man takes a degree, say in a British 
University in metallurgy and comes straight back, then én what footing 
will he be admitted into the Tnstitutey 

Mr, Dalal.—Tte would he put on the same footing as the ordinary Indian 
Honours Graduate. 

President.— Supposing in addition to a degree, he has also done practi- 
‘al work ? 

Mr. Dalal.—if he has had ati least six months working experience in 
any foreign works, then at our discretion, we give him better terms. 

President. —A class man does not receive stipends in the first year? 

Mr, Dalal.—No. 

President.—In the second veat Ihe receives a stipend of Rs. 735 a year? 

Mr, Dalal. -Yes, 

President —Then the B class aman does not receive stipend in the first 
year? 

Aly. Dalat.—No. 

President.—And in the second year le receives a stipend of Rs. 50. 

Mr. Dalul.—Yes. 

President. —How wany men do you adinit on this basis? 

Ar, Dalal—Our standard laid down is tQ for the A class and about 20 
for the B class, but jm actual practice we have net been ablo to recruit as 
many men us that. 

President.—he namber of adimissions that you make in any year will 
depend upon the requirements of the Company. 

Mr, Mather —Upon the prospective vacancies which we expect them to 
fill after they complete their course. 

President.—The provision for training in the Institute would admit of 
course of much larger admissions than yon make. What 1] mean is you can 
afford, for example, to give practical training and theoretical training to a 
larger number of people than you admit under the present system. 

Mr. Mather.—Not very imuch larger. We might have to increase our 
staff and accommodation. 

Presulent—For practical purposes you may say at present the men you 
can handle having regard to the equipment in the Tustitute is more or Tess 
the number that you would take on a basis of the Company’s requirements. 

Mr, Dalal, -Yes, more or less. 

President, —These men receive on the whole practical rather than theoreti- 
cal training. 

Mr, Mather.—More of their time is spent in obtaining actual practical 
experience in different departments of the works than in obtaining theoreti- 
cal training, because they come to us with more advanced general scientific 
training. 

President.—For example their whole dgy would be spent at the works 
trom the beginning. 


Mr, Mather,—Not exclusively; they avlend a certain number of lectures. 
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PreSdent.—That is entirely in the evening? 

Mr. Mather -Yes, 

President.—The whole day is spent at the works? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Are you able on these terms to attract sufficient number of 
men of the right quality ? 

ade s 6 Paes 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes, we get more applications than we have room for. 

President.—-Applications from men cf the right sort? 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes. 

President.—Can you vive me approximately the qualifications of the men 
that vou have at present in the ordinary A class? be 

Mr. Dalal.—We have got one............ 

President.--How many A class nen have you wow? 

Mr. Mather.—We had at the time this note was written, 17 students who 
had entered under the new scheme. 

President.—Of these 17 men how many wen were men of foreign educa- 
tional qualifications? 

Mr. Mather.—l am afraid we should have to call for statistics about 
that. One at least T know definitely was a man with training abroad in 
Sheffield, 

Mr. Dalal.—Yhere are about 4. 

President.—Ave they all in the ordinary A class? 

Mr, Dalal.--Mr. Nanavati is. tit the elass%of men with foreign experi- 
ence and he is getting hetter terms, 

President.—He has had practical experience’ 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. Lam not suve whether there is anybody else. There 
may be one more. 

President.—The point is this: taking the terms that vou offer to ordinary 
A class men, is it quite certain that the very best class’ of men in the 
country who can bo utilised in a warks like yours could be obtained by the 
Company on these terms? 

Mr, Dalal.—T have no doubt about. that. 

President.- You have not the slightest doubt? 

Mr, Dalal.--No. 

President. —Tf a man not merely has foreign theoretical qualifications, but 
also has actual experieuce in the works, what approximately is the difference 
in the sort of terms that you would offer? 

Mr. Mather.—We give him Rs. 200 a month, 

President. ~He would be on a stipendary basis for two years and then 
you will consider the question of appointing him exactly on the same footing 
as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Mather.—That is right. 

President.—Js there any difference in the sort of opportunities for em- 
plovment that could be given to A class man and B class men at the end 
of their training? 

Mr. Mather.—Thev are both regarded as equally open to expect any post. 
The appointments will be cither made from A class or B class according 
to the individuals’ merits. 


President.—Judged by the merit during the period in works and in his 
attendance at lectures. 
Mr. Mather.--Yhe impressipn that he makes on the technical educational 


staff and also on the reports given by the Superintendents of the Works 
Departments in which he has worked, 
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President. —What is the sort of starting salary in the works that en 
who have completed successfully their training under the present system 
could expect? 


Mr. Mather.—On the old system Rs. 200 was practically a standard start- 
ing salary. Tf we offered him an appointment, we wonld offer him Rs. 200 
or something equivalent to that. Tt is not likely to be less than that at 
present. T can’t give you figures, because we have not yet arrived at a 
stage when these men have completed their training. 

President.—I suppose the old system would more or less continue, 

Mr, Mather,—On the average. 

President.—-Is it under contemplation to make any change? 

Mr. Mather.—Tt is not likely to be substantially higher, although it may 
he in the ease of individual cases. Tn the case of A class men with works 
experience, if at the end of their period they are capable of holding posts 
practically immediately and accepting substantial responsibility, their pay 
may be somewhat more, but the rest of the men are not likely to he given 
more than Rs, 200 to start with. 

Presidlent---Taking the service record of the men who have passed through 
the Technical Institute, you admit that on the whole they have justified 
their training and their selection. 

Mr, Mather.—They have done well. We do feel that. 

President.—There is no doubt aboutothat. 

Mr. Mather.—None whatever. 

President.—TNhey have acqiwitted themselves quite well in the works. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. We aresturning out-a very good type of men in 
that way. 

President. Th vou are satisfied with the results that vou have attained 
on the old system, what really was it that allowed you to change the system ? 

Mr, Mather.—Partly because we felt a little uncertain whether we could 
find suitahle vacancies in the future for the Jarger number of men which 
we recruited under the old systent and partly that the Board felt a higher 
standard of previous training would perhaps give ns still a better type of 
nien, 

President.—-Taking these imcn who have been trained in the Tnstitute 
and emplored in the Steel Works under the old system which will probably 
by continued hereafter, you start them on an initial salary of Rs. 200, 
that is on a daily wage basis which per month approximates to abont 
Rs. 200. 

Mr. Mather.—The majority of them are on a monthly rate of Rs. 200. 
If we put them on to posits whieh normally carried a daily wage, then it 
would bo equal to that. 

President.—What approximately is the kind of prospects open to a man 
of that sort provided he does approved service? If he starts on Rs. 200 a 
month, if he does approved werk in the ordinary course of things, what 
wowd be his progress in the matter of remuneration? 

Mr. Mather.—-We Nave one man who started on that system. He is 
now the Superintendent of the Order Department drawing ahout Rs. 750. 

President.--TIn how many vears? 

Mr. Mather —T think he was oue of the first set. He entered in Novem- 
her, 1921, completed his course in November, 1924 and was made Superin- 
tendent of the Order Department in 1932. 

Presiden? --VThat must be an exceptionally @ood case, 

Mr. Mather—Yes, he has made hetler progress than any other man. 

President. Tf vou ave striking a sort of average, what is the progress 
that a man of approved service makes in that respeet ? 

Mr, Mather—You want the average pay of those who completed their 
training in November, 1924. The average pay in September last year was 
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about Rs. 350. For the men who completed their training in 19265, the 
average pay seven years later was nearly the same. One man is gotting 
Rs. 530 and the lowest Rs. 220. The men who completed their training in 
1926 would be getting six years later on an average about Rs. 250. 

President.—Is there any medical examination of the students who are 
admitted to the Institute? 

Mr. Mather.---There is, 

President-—Fairly detailed examination ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Is that hefore admission into the Tustitute or before 
employment ? 

Mr. Mather.—Before admission. 

President. -On completion of the training he is automatically Laken into 
service, There is no further examination of the man? 

Mr. Mather.—No, 

President.~-Ts it contemplated that as years go by practically all the 
responsible Indian staff in the works would consist of men who have passed 
through the Tustitnte ? 

Mr. Mathers. Or who have been trained elsewhere and who have had at 
least equally good training. We have a number of Tndians holding important 
technical posts in the works now who had obtained their training abroad. 

President.—These men were taken before, the Technical Institute had 
time to make itself felt? 

Mr. Mather.—Two of them were taken into service as recent as 1926 
or 1927, 

Presidend.—Now that vou ate restricting admission to a rather superior 
class of men, am T right in thinking that the intention of the Company is 
that for all ordinary purposes the Indian staff would be recruited from among 
those who have been trained in the Tustitute ? 

Mr. Mather. That is fundamentally dnt intention, without of course the 
Compauy debarrinug itself from the right to appoint any suitable candidate. 

Mr, Dalal.—-Oceasionally we do reermit Indians who are qualified, direct. 

Mr. Mather.—Sometimes we find an Tndiaw working in the United States 
or some other country holding a post of substantial importance there, who 
wants to return to Tndia and applies to the) Company. We don’t debar our- 
selves from the possibility of engaging such men. ° 

President —Ts sufficient publicity given to the terms on which vou give 
eon to the Technical Tustitute? What sort of publicity is given to 
them? ; 





Mr, Mather.—We scout out notices everv year. So far as foreign trained 
men are concerned we send notice to the Tigh Commissioner in London who 
sends it round to all the Eniversities. 

President.--You issue a sort of annual notice notifying the number of 
places that are likely to be vacant? 

Mr. Mather.—In Tndia we advertise in the newspapers that applications 
will he received up to such and such a date. 

President .-—Who does the selection ? 

Mr. Mather —The Committee at the works presided over by the General 
Superintendent. 

President.—They interview: the candidates? 

Mr. Mather.—They select in the first instance according to the written 
records, select three or font times as many candidates as there are vacancies 
and call them to Jamshedpur for interview. 

President.— The selection is done entirely on the basis of a personal 
interview P 


Mr, Mather.—Yes. 
STEEL INDUSTRY ce) 
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Preswient.—You have the records of men, 

Mr. Mather.—Ou the basis of records we weed ont a nunroer of men. 
T don’t just remember what the number of applicants was in 1932 for the 
first bateh under the new schome. But under the old scheme we had as 
many as 2,000. Tt is quite impossible to bring sueh a large number of 
people to Jamshedpur for interview. Therelore there is necessarily a 
preliminary selection on the basis of the records, Approximately three or 
four times as miauy men as there are vacancies are called for interview. 

President.—That. is the first process in the selection ? 

Mr, Mather,-~Yes. 

President. -Then the final selection is made by the some Committee? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—First you weed out & number of people on the basis of 
records ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—The rest are recommerded for interview by the Select 
Committee ? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, 

President.—Of which the General Superintendent is the Chairman ? 

Mr, Mather.—Ycs. 

President.—That. Committee interviews these people and makes the 
general recommendation ? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. subjectto the approval of the Agents. 

President.—The final approval is obtained drom the Agents? 

Mr. Mather—VYes. At that time, dethink J am right in saying that prior 
to appearing hefore the Committee they were medically examined by the 
medical staff, in erder to ensure that the Committee’s time was not wasted 
in considering the cases of men  whoese medical qnalifications were not 
satisfactory. . 

President.—1 suppose we may take it) that on the whole selections made 
by this Committee would automatically be approved by the Agents or is 
there any really effective selection also? 

Mr, Dolal.—Occasionally theres may be doubt about one man in prefer- 
ence to another, in which case Lb seleet the candidate. 

President.—When JV am told=that the selection has got to be approved 
hy the Agents, vou are the approving, authority ? 

Mr. Dalal,—Yes, in practice. 

President.—You arrive at your decision on the hasis of the Selection 
Committee’s report ? 

Mr, Dalal.—-Yes, and occasionally L have personal interviews with the 
candidates, 

Président.—Tr doubitul cases? 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President,—Am 1 justified in thinking on an examination of Statements 
35 (a) to 35 (M) that on the whole they indicate that in spite of the reduc- 
tion of covenanted labour output per head of Jabour has not been affected. 
Probably in many cases, it has fiuproved. 

Mr, Muther,—On the whole the output has definitely improved. 

President,-- So that on the actual records of men trained at your Institute 
who has now replaced the covenanted labour, it is perfectly clear that the 
system has justified itself? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, 

President—And 1 cam apply this test for arriving at that conclusion ? 

Mr, Mather.—yYou can. 

President.—The oulput test is a good test? 
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Mr. Mather.—Yes, it is. It is not of course the only test, but it Is a 
very good test. 

President.— It is a very important test? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Now 1 go on to the question of new freights. The first point 
I want to raise in this connection is, speaking for myself J am very ignorant 
of the history of this case and of the present gosition so that 1 should Ike 
first of all a little more information than you have given mm your state- 
ment. First of all I should like to knew in detail the nature of the rail- 
way freight concessions which ave enjoyed by the Tata fron and Steel Com- 
pany aud which have been enjoved by the Tata Tron and Sicel Company. 
Let us take the Renaul Nagpur Railway. ‘The special rates which have 
been granted to the Sicel Company by the Bengal Nagpur Railway have 
been given under a special agreement. 

Mr, Mather —On a 25 vears’ agreement. 

President.—What is the date of the agreement? 

Mr. Mather--T think 1908—after construction has commenced and hefore 
production. 

President. —That was 5 years before production. 

Mr. Mather.—Vhe production of pig iron hegan at the end of 1911 and 
stecl at the end of 1912. 

President.—-This is the agreenent that expired on the 30th of June 1983 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes. 

President.—Vhe vates -in that agreement had been in force throughout 
this period ? 

Mr, Dalal—Yes. 

President, - Wave there been no changes? 

Mr. Dalal.'There was a supplementary agreement sometime after, when 
we extended our ore mines. Some! lines were constructed for the purpose 
of carrying ore from our mines io Tatanagar. Substantially the rates have 
remained the same. There havesheen some. changes in terminal charges and 
siding, charges, 

President.—Was there any pxovision in. the agreement by which rates 
could he altered from time to tune? 

Mr. Dalal.—Those were definite rates for 25 years. 

President.—Whenever a chanee was made, it was made as a result of 
special agreement modifying the original. 

Mr. Datal.-—Uhere were not many such, There was only one. 

President.—I noticed on glancing through your freight rates there was 
change with regard to suiphate of animonia in 1928. Was not there a 
variation ? 

Myr, Mather.—That is an outgoing product. 1 think what happened was 
that in 1928—T speak subject to correction --as a result, J helieve, of the 
report of the Agricultnral Commission, the railways lowered the rates for 
the transport of artificial fertilisers throughout Jndia, 


President.—-Tt was a case of lowering rates. 
Mr. Mather.—1 think so. 
President. —Will you make certain of that? 





Myr, Mather.— T shall make certain of that and inform you. 

President —Caw't you get it straightaway? 

Mr. Mather.—T cannot confirm it from the materials J have now before 
nie. 


President.—The point J am interested im is whether there has been 
any variation in the rates during the period in an upward direction. Tf 
50, 1 should like to know on what grounds the increase was made and the 
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sort of conditions under which the increase in rates was agreed to by the 
Company in spite of the agreement ? 

Mr. Dalal.—t shall try and find ont whether there have been any such 
cases. 

President.-—Tt is perfectly clear that the agreement contemplated the 
continuance of the rates right throngh the agreement ? 

Mr. Dalal.~Yes, subject only to one proviso that if we did not give 30 

, J > I : 
million ton miles in traffic in the course of a year, we would not be entitled 
to the concessions, 

President.—You were able to give that much traffic ? 

Mr. Mather-—Very much more than that. 

Presiden.—On what basis were these concessional rates estimated? As 
far as T understand 1 dou's pretend to know very much about rates goods 
are classified for rating purposes by Tndian Railways under ten classes and 
each class has a maximum tate. 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes, and a minimum rate. 

President.— The minitnum rates are applicable to a whole group of 
classe Each class has its own separate maximum rate but there are only 
two minimum rates, one applicable to grouped classes and another to all 
the other classes, 





Mr, Mather.—T believe there are two minimum rates. 

President.—Yes, 1/10th and 1/6th pie per maund per mile. For all 
classes ahove the 2nd, it is 1/10th=pie aud for the rest it is 1/6th pie. 
Ordinarily under what. class would steel hevearried? Ts there any classifica- 
tion about it? 

Mr. Mather.—It would fall into, the low rate class. 

President.- -Which particular) class? 

Mr, Mather. —-T am alraid T:do not know. 

President.--Tf for example stec] was imported into the country and stec! 
of that kind was conveyed by railways, that is to say steel products which 
do not enjoy concessional rates, ordinarily what class of rates would they 
bear ? 

Mr. Mather.—2nd class. 

President.—-That has a maximum of *42 and a minimuin of °10. 

My. Mather.—Yes, 

President.—Assuming that asptherstandard rates applicable to steel what 
yelation did your concessional rates bear to these rates? 

Myr, Mather.—You are speiking now of our outgoing products, that is to 
say steel leaving ‘Tatanagar. 

President.—Steel does not come to Tatanagar. Steel goes out of 
Tatanagar. Tet us deal with steel. 

Me. Muther.--Vinished products despatched by rail otherwise than for 
shipment to Caleutta are charged the minimum rate in force on the rail- 
wav on the first of Jauuary 1904 for each particular class of article or any 
lower rate that might he introduced in future. In practice it is 1/10th pio 
per maund per mile, 

President. —That is in respect of articles except those sent to Caleutta 
for shipment? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. The exception would cover despatches to Rangoon or 
Karachi. 

President. —What kind of rate does that bear? 

Mr. Mather.—~—Those bear the rate of 1/15th of a pie per maund per auile. 
That is exclusive of ferry charges and shipment charges. 

President.—On that you enjoy a tate helow the minimum rate? 


Mr. Mather,—That is right. 
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President.—That is as regards steel. ‘hese rates are applicable through- 
out the Mengal Nagpur Railway? 

Mr, Mather.--Yes, on that railway only. This was 2 specific contract 
between the Tata Lron aud Steel Company and the Beagal Nagpur Railway. 

President.—Supposing you shipped steel from ‘Tatanagar to Nagpur which 
is also on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, would you get the same rate? 

Mr. Muther.—Yes, from ‘Tatanagar to all other stations. L might explain 
that whe clause about the rate for despatches of stee] from ‘Tatanagar 
not for shipment from Calcutta has heen interpreted (and, as far as L know, 
correctly) as meaning the minimum rate actually enforced at that time by 
the Bengal Nagpur Railvay and not the minimum rate which they might 
have been entitled to enforce. The consequence is that for beams for going 
distances below 300 miles the actual rate we paid was not 1/10th of a pic 
bat ath of a pie, which is substantially higher. 

President.—tn respect of beams a higher rate of treight was charged? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, because the Beugal Nagpur Railway at the beginning 
of 1905 did charge for public traffic a higher rate on beams than on other 
products. 

President.—On the ground that beams took more spacer 

Mr. Mather.—-It is difficalt to know what the conditions were in 1905, 
J presume in those days the normal demand was tor long lengths aud there- 
fore they charged a higher rate because special wagons were required, 

President,—As fav ag your materials, are concerned, for trafic going 
towards ‘Tatanagar what relationcdid the railway rates bear to the ordinary 
freight rates on similar class of material? 

Mr, Mather.—VThe vate that we paid for raw material coming into 
fatanagar was a uniform rate, of 1/VSth ol a pie per maund per mile 
exclusive of ferry, shipment, siding and terminal charges; whereas the 
minimum which the railways were entitled to charge for public traffic was 
1/10th of a pie. 

Presidenwt.—That would al! fall within either first class or second class, 
Does that apply to coal ? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—And you were allowed a rate which was really below the 
minimum rate ? 


Mr, Mather.—That is so. 

President.—A rate which is below the minimum rate cannot be charged 
by a railway except with the permission of the Government of India and it 
was done with the special permission ¥ 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—The new rates which have been introduced, do they take 
you to above the minimum rates charged for the respective products in the 
ordinary classification ? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes they do. They go above the minimum for iron ore. 
The new rates for iron ore are ‘12 of a pie whereas the minimum they are 
entitled to charge is °10. 

President.—Are you sure that tron ore would ordinarily fall under 
Class T or under Class Li otherwise the minimum would he °16? 


Mr. Dulal.—The railways themselves told us definitely that in the case of 
iron ore they were charging so much above the minimum. 

President.—Yhere is a complete classification of all these articles for 
rating purposes, isn't there? 

Mr, Mather——There must be. 

President —Jsw’t there a complete statement of classification of goods 
for rating purposes as compiled by the Indian Railway Conference Associa- 
tion? You are quite certain that iron ore is either Class L or Class LT? 
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Ar, Delat.—f am certain that the minimum applicable to iron ore is 
10. 


President.—In that case it is higher than the minimum. 


Mr. Dalul.—In manganese ove they propose to charge us only the 
muinmnum, but there again vou will notwe that in each of these cases there 
are substantial siding and terminal charges. 

resident. -1 suppose these siding and terminal charges are levied also 
on all classes of goods irrespastive of iminium charges. That is the ordinary 
conception, 

Wr. Dalal.—Not. invariably, 

President.—But ordinarily that is so. 


Mr, Dalal.-—They are supposed to be for services rendered in the case 
of these terminal charges the railways have pointed out to us they have 
levied them because of the short distance lead; they levy it im cases in 
which the lead does not exceed 70 miles, 

— President—As far as the general rate is concovued on mMalgatere ore 
it is the minimum rate ¥ 

Mr, Mather—Vhat is right. 

President. —On dolomite and limestone it is quite certain that they 
would tall within the first or the second class. 

Myr. Dalal..—-1 


: cau’t say very detinitely with regard to limestone and 
dolomite, 


but that is my impression, 

Presidenf.—What about coa! and coke? 

Mr, Datal.—Coal does not, falb under these Glasses at all. 
President.—~Coal is a special class? 
Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President, —Tt ix a telescopic sate? Ss if alot the general public rate? 
Mr. Dalat.—-\v is im very many casos, probably it is in all cases. 


President. —1t was since the telescopic rate was introduced that there was 
an increase of 15 per cent. aboutsa. couple of years ago. Taking that as 
the ordinary public rate for the distance over which your coal is trans- 


ported and taking the current public rates wonld this be in excess of the 
minunun ? 


Mr, Mather.—It is a little diffieult tosay. Since we submitted this state- 


ment we have been definitely informed hy the railways that the 15 per 
cent, surcharge would be added ‘to°these rates. 


President. “This is the ordinary public rate on coal now over your 
distances, this 1-65? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, 

President.—With regard to coal there is no question of maximum? Tt is 
a special rate? 

Mr, Deatai—That is so. We are being charged the public rate and we 
are being levied a surcharge. 

President.—I have not the slightest desire to express any opinion on the 
reasonableness of the rates, but the point that 1 am trying to get at is 
whether in raising your rates on the expiry of the old agreement the rail- 
way company has done more that raise them somewhere to about the 
minimum vates which are ordinarily applicable under the Railway Confer- 
ence Association classification, or would it be right to say that they charge 
you rates under the present system which are considerably in oxcess of the 
yninimuimn rates? 


Mr. Mather.—So far as iron ore is concerned that is clearly the position - 
{ think that applies also to lLimesione and dolomite. 


President.—li yon take the proportion of in@ease on the various goods, 
what is the maximum proportion of increase ? 
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Mr, Mather.~-1 think it is on coal. 

President.— That is about 120 per cent. ? 

Mr, Mather.—117 per cent. not taking into account the effect of the 
surcharge. 

Mr. Dalal.--We have been informed very receutly that the surcharge 
will be added, 

President.—Which is the next big increase?’ 

Mr, Mather.—trou ore trom Gurumahisani, that will go up from 74 
annas per ton to 22% annas; that is an increase of 200 per cent. 

President.—As far as your materials are concerued, the commodities on 
which the increase would hit you most ave iron ore and coal? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.-—Ou iron ore and coal the increases are considerably more 
than 100 per cent.. J mean ou iron ore from Gurumahisani. How much 
of your supply does that represent 2 

Mr. Mather.—In the 12 amonths from Ist January 340,000 tons out of a 
total of 1,200,000 tons, or approximately a third, 

President.—About a third of your iron ore has to bear an increase in 

. 3 . 
the rate which represents about 200 per cent. of the old rate? 

Mr, Mather-—That is right. ‘Ihe rates for iron ore trom other stations 
also have been considerably increased but not to the extent of 100 per cent. 
The rate from Noamnandi which is the Biggest single station from which we 

fi : fa) = ra 
take iran ore has been increascds hy & fraction over 50 per cent. and the 
other mines a fraction under 50 per cent, 

President.—What is the position about pig ivony Is there any ordinary 

ne ‘ eve ae | pIR 3 
wlassification of pig ion? 

Mr. Mather—There must be, Normally at falls under Class EL. 

President.—The rate that you charge here is 12 plus terminal and ferry 

in wea ae & a 
charges. Yhat is slightly higher than the minunum rate. 

Mr. Mather,—Yes. That is pig uron to Kidderpore docks for shipment. 

President.—Where does the other class ul pig iron goY 
Mr. Mather —Under item BW) in our supplementary statement regard 
ing finished products; the figure is +166 there. 

President.—Taking approximately your figures of last year's shipment of 
surplus pig iron for export would-it represent practically the whole ot your 
output? 

_ Mr, Mather—No, about YO per cent, of our actual despatches of pig 
iron Were exports, 

President.~-On thai you have to pay a rate of ‘12 and on the rest 
166, so that on much the greater part of your pig iron you pay ‘12. The 
proposed rate still stands in the case of pig jon, 

Mr. Datal.—Exscept with vegard to ferry charges. ‘The railway company 
have informed us that if we could make out a casc that this increase im 
ferry charges is going to hit us very largely with regard to our sale of pig 
iron. then they would consider the remission of the ferry charges. 

President.—How does your proposed rate correspond with rates charged 
on pig iron shipped by other pig iven producing companies ? 

Mr. Mather.—The other pig iron companies have actual formal contracts 
with the Bengal Nagpar Railway to carry their pig iron and also their 
raw materials on the same rates as we have enjuyed prior to this year, 
In addition to that the East Indian Railway which is the shortest route 
from the otber pig iron works to Caleutta lays down a rate of 1/15th of a 
pie per maund per mile for che despatch of pig iron from these works to 
Caleutta. Uhat is “066 which we enjoyed prior To the expiry of our 
agreement. 

President.—They are going to have these concession rates for how long? 
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Mr. Mather.—These concession rates which the other companies enjoy 
on the Bengal Nagpur Railway are the subject of contracts evith a fixed 
date of termination which in the case of tudian Jron and Steel Company 
is 1939, but on the Kast Indian Railway the same rate pgr maund per mile 
is not the subject of a specific contract; it is simply a public rate announced 
by the East Indian Railway. 

President.—Am 1 right in thinking that on the pig iron that you ship 
to Calcutta for export you would now have to pay a higher freight rate 
than the pig iron shippe@ to Calcutta for export by the other pig iron 
companies ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. Qur inte per maund mile under these new orders 
will be nearly double that paid by the other concerns whether they send by 
the Bengal Nagpur Railwey or whether they send over the East Indian 
Railway. 

President.—On your outward trafic, as tur as steel products are con- 
cerned, the increase amounts to about 6U per cent., is that right? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes, other than beams and channels in which there is no 
mcrease. 

President.—On steel generally it is 60 per cent.; on iron ore about $rds 
of your supplies, it is 200 per cent. and on your coke and coal, it is about 
120 per cent., is that right? 

Mr. Mather.— It would be about 150 per cont. We know now definitely 
that the surcharge is going to be udded: 

President.-—With the surcharge it: would-be 150 per cent. ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—On your steel excluding beams and chanuels, it is roughly 60 
per cent. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—These are the miost Important classes of products in which 
the increase ranges from 60 per cent. vo 200 per cent. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Mr. Atha—Am T right in woderstanding that you would be not only 
at a disadvantage in the cost of delivering pig iron as compared with the 
company, but also in the cost of earriage of your raw materials to make the 
pig iron? 

Mr. Mather.—That is a much )moreyserious aspect of the matter than 
the increase in the freights on our products. 

President.—You mean ihe increase in the iron ore and coal? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

Mr, Wiles.—These contracts which the other big Companies have still 
in existence relate io inward traffic as well as to outward tratlic? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President.—L would like to know what the present position is, These now 
rates came into function when? 

Mr. Mather.—On the ist of July. 

President.—Sinco the old azreenient expired? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Have you been putting these new rates since the Ist of 
July ? 

Mr. Dalal.—We had 2 moratorinin given to us by the Government of 
India for three months which expired at the end of September. 

President.—What was the point of granting moratorium ? 


Mr. Dalal.—So as to enable us to enter into negotintion with the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway for the reduction of freights. 
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President.—You undertook negotiations with the Company during — the 
period moratorium ? 

Mr, Dalal.—yYes. 

President.—What was the result? 

Mr. Daltal—We have noi suceceded in arriving at an agreement. ‘The 
claim hag been made by the Bengal Nagpur Railway on us to pay the 
revised rates, with effect from the ist July. 

President.—You are at present paying at the new rates? 

Mr. Dalal.—We have nov actually paid the arrears from the Ist of July. 
That is a matter which is still the subjeet of negotiation. 

President. —AIL current traffic is being paid for at the revised rates 

Mr, Dalal-—The present traffic is being paid for at the revised rates. 

President.— As far as negotiations with the Company are concerned, they 
have been concluded ? 

Mr, Dalil.—We lave very recently arrived at some arrangement which 
is agreeable to both parties, but that is subject to the approval of the Board 
of the Bengal Nagpur Railway aud the Government of India. 

President.—I dow t want to press you to give any information which may 
be of a confidential nature, but | would like to know, U there is no objec- 
tion, what the position is. 

Mi. Dalat.—Vhe present position is.this thar the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
aud ourselves have agreed, subject to the upproval ot the Board of the 
Railway and the Governmeut ool tudia, tos subinit the whole matter in 
dispute to a Commission coustituted anore or Jess in the same manner as 
contemplated by the Railway Act, but the decision of the Commission would 
be binding on both sides with regard- to all matters in dispute including 
the question of preferential treatinent as well as reasonabieness of the rates, 

President.—Vhat is to say it this ‘arbitration Committee which you have 
asked for, gives an award with regard to these rates, the award would be 
accepted by both partiesy 

Mr, Dalal.—-Yes. 

President.—Vhat propose! has been made by you and has been accepted 
by the Bengal Nagpur Railway? 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes by the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

President.—Yhat is under consideyation of the Home Board of the 
Ruilway. 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes and we have not yet heard what the decision of the 
Home Board is. Lf the decision of the Home Board is favourable, we will 


apply to the Government of Jndia for the appointment of a Commission 
on these lines. 


President —How does the Government of Tndia come in if you who are 
parties agree to it?’ J don’t understand the position. This is a matter between 
the ¢wo private Companies.--between the Tata lron and Steel Company and 
a Company Railway--and you agree to settle this matter of rates by arbitra- 
tion, Jf the machinery suggested for arbitration is acceptable to the two 
Companies, how dves the Government of India come in? 


Mr. Dalal.—One of the conditions of the agreement made by the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway is, that the machinery suggested should be acceptable 10 
the Government of India also and as the Commission to be appointed is on 
the lines of the Commission Jaid down under the Railway Act, the Govern- 
ment of India will have to take the initiative in appointing the Chainnan 
of the Commission. 

President.—A Commission contemplated under the Railway Act is a 
different kind of tribunal from ihe Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 


Mr. Dd@ul.—It is different in the sense that on all questions which are 
now adjudicable by the Commigsion under the Act the decisions ure binding, 
whereas the decisions of the Advisory Committee are merely advisory. 
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President.—l suppose their posilion would be more or less like ours. We 
advise the Government of India in the Commerce Department; they advise 
the Goverment of india in the Railway Depariment. “Chat is the position. 

Mr. Dalai.—Yes. 

President. -The point that would be setUed by the Arbitration Commuttee 
is primarily the question of the reasonableness uf the rates? 

Mr, Dalal..-Yos as well as gle question of preferential treatment between 
ourselves and the other two Companies. 

President—Vhat applies only to pig iron, 

Mr. Datul—TVhat applies to all the raw maierials. Jt is a very important 
question. 

President.—Supposing. the decision was that there was no andue preser- 
ence, then the question bas got to be settled on the basis of what is a 
reasonable rate. 

Mr. Data —That is where the body which we have now suggested is 
somewhat different in its functions from the body as contemplated under the 
Railway Act; because curiously enough the Railway Act contemplated the 
Appointment of a Commission which could consider the question of preferen- 
tial treatment, it conkl also consider the question of the reasonableness of 
terminals, but it las no authority to consider the question of the reasonable- 
ness of the rateS themselves, whereas we want a body to consider that 
question also and we want the decision of that body ta he binding on both 
sides. That ix where the Conunission that we want would be somewhat 
different trem the Commission as, laid down in the Railway Act. 


Presidunt.—Where does Ottawa come ins in, this matter? Tn the first 
place, may Jo kuow, Me. Dalal; assuming this inachinery that yon have 
suggested is acceptable to both the) Home Board of the Rengal Nagpur Rail- 
way and to the Government of fndinoas al matter of ordinary probability, 
Neen yor expect this Commission to gwe an award? Lv is impossible 
to tell. 


Mr. Dalal.—Y¥es. 

President.—W may be loug afterave have. reported, 

Mr. Dolal.—! don't think itishould be so Jong as that. If the Commission 
beyins to funetion early next next year, | don't think it will take a very 
loug tune to come to 2 conclusion, 

President.—We proceed or the basis thatthe new rates are in force. 

Mr. Dalal.--Vhat is the present position. 

President.--The new rates are in force subject to protest on your part? 

Mr. Dalal.—We are paying under protest. 

President.—So that if the Commission gave an award which modified the 
proposed rates, then of course that is a factor which might have a very 
important beariug on our recommendations, 

Mr. Dalal. — Vt would. 

President.~ That is rather an awkward position, There are three 
posaibilities. There are the old treight rates, there are the proposed freight 
rates und there are the rates which may be proposed by the Arbitration 
Committee and we know of course what the precise effect of the old rates 
are; we know more or less the precise effect of the new rates, but we are 
not in a position to tell what the effects ot the rates proposed by the Arbitra- 
tion Committee might he. 


Mr, Dalal.—Quite. 


President.—It is open to us in mating proposals to Government to frame 
them on a conditional basis, that is to say, we would tell the Government of 
India, it the old rates continued, this would be the measure of protection 
required by the Tata fron and Stee] Company; if it is the now freights, 
these are the duties required, but we are not in a position to tell how the 
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proposed rates of duiy would be affected by any now rates which may be 
suggested by this Arbitration Committee. 

Mr. fiolat,--Unless rates are settled before yeu send your report. 

President—So that on that matter we cannot give any definite sug- 
gestions, The thing will have to be worked out by some authority other 
than the Tariff Board. 

Mr, Dealal.—Yes. 

e 

President.-- Vhat is to say il) the rates proposed hy the Arbitration 
Conunittee are different from both the old rates and the proposed rates 
of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, then the effeet of that ou the measure of 
protection required by the Company would have to be worked by some 
other authority, us the Report would be off our hands by then. 

Mr. Dalal-—ty they came toa time for you to consider, then J presume 
they would he considered, 





Presidente—Sn that case it is possible tor us to consider, otherwise 
we must leave the settlement of chat matter to the Government of India. 
When did vou receive notice of the new freight rates * 

Mr, Dalal---ly April of this vear. 

President, -That is three months before the expiry of the agreement ? 

Mr. Dalal, -Yes. 

President, -Did you start negotiations straightaway ? 

Mr. Dalal. -We did. Some negottattton had already taken place before 
the final notice was received, 

President, There is one potut that Poyould like to make quite clear 
in regard to this matter, the extent to which an alteration in the freight 
rates chargeable to your outward and: inward traffic may affect the measure 
of protection required by the tiednstrys> "Phistis the only question with which 
we are concerned. ft is not ‘apen to us to consider whether the rates 
charged by a Railway Company on the tratfie of a protected industry are 
charged are reasonable or not. There ave two points for constderation: (1) 
what precisely are the rates and (2) what is the extent to which the 
increase in the rates are going to patse the measure of protection required 
by the indusiry ? 


Mr. Palal—The vates which the Railway now propose to charge us 
ave supposed ta be based ou the pemeiple of charging what ihe traffie ean 
hear, That raises an importantcissné whether such a principle is applicable 
io a Company in receipt of protection trom Government. 


President Why should it not be applicable to an industry receiving 
protection 2 


Mr, Dalal.-—Assuming tor the mament that those rates are yery excessive 
that would. ipso faefo, increase the measure of protection and in that way 
what would follow would be that larger the measure of protection the 
greater the ability of the Company ta hear the traffic. 





President. -ls vour point this that the principle of determining railway 
rates on the hasis of what the traftic can bear is a principle which eannot 
he applied to the rates chargeable to a protected industry ? 


Mr, Dalal, Unless this agreement between us and the Bengal Nagpnr 
Railway is going to be effective, mnless there is some remedy provided, 
unless there is some independent hody to consider the fairness of the rates, 
it might lead to a very serious and a very difficult position uot only in 
so far aS we are concerned. but in so far as cther industries are also 
concerned. 


President. “That is a different point. Mr. Dalal. What L don’t under. 
stand is why vou should necessarily suggest that in the case of a protected 
industry. traffe rates showld not be governed by the principle of what the 
trafic cau hear. In the case of protected industries, all that matters 
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is whatever increase is decided on in rates, that inerease in rates nist 
suitably be adjusted in the measure of protection, 

Mr, Mather. —Does ib not follow thal the Rallway authorities dealing 
with the present rates knowing that whatever additional charge they might 
put on, would be made good by additional protection have no innit to v hat 
ther auay consider the ability of the industry to bear the charge. 

Presiden¢,—What alternative method can you sneggest in the case of 
an industry like the Railway? 

Mr. dttal.— Wo the measure of protection had already been fixed and 
then the question of considering what the traffic could bear was being 
discussed, it would be a different thing, but the measure of protection still 
rosains to be fixed, 

President.— What Tam trying to elucidate is whether there is wuy neces- 
sary connection between the «pplication of the principde af what the trate 
can bear and the protection granted to an industry. That is what 1 am 
trying to elucidate. My understanding of this question is of a very ele- 
mentary character, but as far as } ean understand in the case of an 
industry like the railway which, as 2 monopohst, produces a unmber ot 
disimilar services, various kinds of cargo and various kinds of passenger 
traffic. The only way in which they can determine the rate applicable to 
each class of service is ou the principle of what the traffic can bear; there 
is no other principle on which it can be done, So whether the mdustry 
is protected or not to which the traffic rates are applicable, the principle 
holds. You cannot get away trom (that. 

Mr. Daluty Liam not sureayhether- there sis no other principle on which 
this matter can be decided. (Tt seems te as that it would not be diffienlt 
for the railway to keep their cost accounts in a more detailed and more 
scientific manner, Apart from. that cissue there is this position that im 
thav case there would be no limit tothe applicability of the principle of 
what the tafe can bear, because whatever the traffic cannat beat can be 
made good by the additional measure of protection. 

Mr. Mother, May 4 draw your attention io the fact that the Tiscal 
Commission discussed these questions at some Jength in paras. 126 to 1238 
and ultimately came to they conclusion that there should be a Rates 
Tribunal which is intended to aim at giving a fair judgment between 
the trade and the railways, eliminating this principle of what the trafic 
van bear. 

T'resident.—1 do not know what) kind of authority you can attach to 
the opinion expressed by the Fiscal Commission au questions of railway 
rates. 1 do not want to express any opition on them. They are really 
outside our purview, Government have definitely Jaid down that it is 
cutside the scope of the Tanff Board to make suggestions regarding rail- 
way sating ? 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President.—-So that it is quite definitely outside our scope to express 
an opinion on the reasonableness of the rates. 

Mr, Dulal.—l guite admit that. 


President.—Jn the light of the discussion that we have had, may T 
put it in this form’? ‘There are two questions in regard to this matter in 
which we as a Tariff Board are coneerned. The first is this. Jf in the 
ease of a protected industry a Company like the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Company, a public utility company, enjoying a position of monopoly—lL 
am not questioning that- quite rightly enjoying the position of a monopoly 
decides on commercial considerations to increase the rates applicable to 
protected industry like yours. Tn the case of a railway it is impossible 
to consider precisely whether the increase in the rates is an increase 
which can be justified by the increase in the cost of hauhige or other 
considerations. ‘To a very large extent in the matter of railway rating the 
individual discrimination of the railway suthority comes’ in and plays a 
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very big part. Where the expenses which you have to incur on that account 
undergo a very substantial inctease, it is a matter of considerable import- 
ance from the tariff point of view that the reasonableness of such increases 
should be adjudicated by an independent and competent authority. 

Mr. Dalal.—Exactly. 

President.- The railway may be perfectly justified im increasing these 
rates but in the case of a protected indusiry, in the case of an indusiry 
whose maintenance iInvolyes a public charge, whether the public charge 
can be increased as a result of action taken by a Company in the position 
of a monopolistic public utility company, is a matter which will depend 
for its decision on the reasonableness of the rates and that question of 
reasonableness must be decided by an independent and impartial authority. 
We are not competent to consider the question. We hfe not got the 
equipment. We have not got the experience. .According to the Government 
of India, we are technically incompetent to consider the matter. But it is 
essential that when the cost of protection of an industry involving a verv 
heavy public charge is increased by a railway increasing the rates, the 
reasonableness of the rates must be a subject of adjudication by a competent 
authority. That is as far as we can go on that question. Now suppose 
as a result of investigation by an independent and competent authority 
it is decided that the imereases proposed in the rates are reasonable in- 
creases; if that is the position, then the second point arises whether it is 
not necessary that some machinery should he provided in the scheme of 
protection by which the measure ofspretection could be suitably adjusted. 
Have |omade the position quite clear ? 

Mr, Dalal.—Quite, 

President. 1 am speaking forthe moment: provisionally and for myself. 
We as a Board have not cousidered the question. We want to make it 
quite clear, because this is a subject of very great importance, there are 
two issues with which we as a Tariff Board are concerned, Whether the 
increases in the rates by which the public charge im respect of protection 
is going to be inereased are reasonable, ticrenrses as determined by an inde- 
pendent and competent authority; if the incrcases are reasonable whether 
there must be machinery in (the scheme of protection by which suitable 
adjustments in the measure of protection can be made. 

Myr, Dalal.-- The machinery, tay T submit, would be all the more neces- 
sury in order to provide against any future changes that might be made 
not only by the Bengal Nagpur Railway,.but by any other railway. 

President. -!t is a qnestion, Tomay say, which bas a very important 
hearing not merely on this particular enquiry but on all future enquiries 
into protection, because it seems to me--T am not in the least’ blaming 
the Railway Company for the action that they are taking or they have 
taken—the qnestion with which we are concerned is that it is within the 
power of the railway company to vary their rates of freight in such a 
way as to reditce or even nullify the protection which nay he recom- 
mended by the Tariff Board and sanctioned hy the Legislature for an 
industry. 

Mr. Dalal.- -Exactly. 

President. AU that we can do is to express whatever opinions we may 
ultimately arrive at with regard to these two aspects of the present 
freight question. 

Mr, Dalal.—-We are content with that. 

President—-We cannot on the facts you have supplied to us base 
our measure of protection on any particular scheme of rates, that is to say, 
the old freight rates have lapsed but you are asking for the restoration 
of the old treight rates. 

Mr. Dedal,-—Ov something approximating to therm. 

President.- New rates have come into force but they are paid under 
protest. 
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Mr, Dalal.—That is so. 


President-—So that in muking our proposals, would you agree that the 
most conventent course for us to adopt is toe frame aur proposals in the 
forin of alternatives = 

Mero Daid. -The new eeight rates are the actual rates that are being 
paid, 

President.—Sincee the imatger has not been finally conchided vet, since 
negotiations are stil going ou, we should vot be justified in making our 
proposals on the new frereht rates: exclusively. 


Mer. Dalat Not as final rates. 


President. We make it on the old and we make it on the new rates, 
There is of course always the msk that the freight rates that would actually 
be enforced woull actually be different from either. Ju that case, the 
matter js completely omside our bands unless it is referred to us again. 
Lthink T have wade the position of the Board quite clear. 

Mr. Dalat. Quite. 

Slr. Mathers -Might Tadd one word before vou leave this subject. 
should dike to call attention to one aspect of this matter, partientarly i 
vou are thinking of framing sour proposals alternatively on the old rates 
and on the rates of which we have given particulars. The figures in 
Tables Ni to NV are based on the assumption that the surcharge on coal 
would not fe payable. 

President.--What is the Pable vor are referring toy 

My. Mather.-—Talle XI, aod) the succeeding Tables, At the time these 
Tables were prepared, and untilviw feet what a week ago, we were under 
the impression that the surcharge of V4 per cent. on the coal trade would 
not be payable, Therclore wo shall have to revise these figures tor vou. 


President.—Trat question is definitely: settled. 







Mr. Mativer.—-Yes. we ave told) so, 

President. Then vow would dave to revise the rates and send us fresh 
statements 2 

Mr. MatherVeos, ‘Vuere is also canothor modification in the position 
which we think it proper to Gniemre yeu ool, although J don’t think that 
it would affeet these figures directly: that is. in) the course of these 
negotiations the Agent of the Betl@al Niepur Railway has expressed his 
willingness to consider, | think, favourably the propasal—-he has proposed 
it as a matter of settlement. that the rates of freiaht chargeable on mate- 
rials used for tbe manufacture ol pig ivon and steel which we actually 
export and for pig iten which we sell in this cowatry in competition with 
other local pig tron producers shall he levied at the old rates, 


Mr. Natesan- Wilk you please restate it 


Mr. Mather. tn the course ot negotiations im which we were attempting 
lo arrive at an agreed settlement, the Ageut of the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
proposed, as a method which he thought might be satisfactory of avoiding 
this question of discrimination ino charges between ourselves and the other 
iron compaties in India, tha: the rates of freight on the materials required 
for the manulacture of pig iren for sale and also with regard to semi- 
tinished steel for export showld be levied on the old basis, that basis being 
identical with the charges still applicable to the other companies. I don’t 
think this will actually affect the figures excepting that at one stage we 
thought that it would affect our export business, 





President. [et would make the export of pig iron almost impossible, 

Mr. Meather—-Yes. 

President.—Uuder the present circumstances that proposition bas got to 
be revised ? 
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Mr, Mather.—Yes. 


Mr Datal—May | explain the position a littl more in detail, This 
is a solution offered by the Bengal Nagpur Railway on the question of 
undue preference which in their opinion is a satisfactory solution. We have 
not accepted that position, But they have offered that with regard to 
such raw materials as are used for the purpose of manufacturing pig 
iron vither for sale or for export, they will give us the same rates as the 
rates which they give to the other iron cOMIpANies. We have not conunitted 
ourselves im any way to this position at “all and the whole matter we 
propose should be adjudicated upon bs this independent tribunal which 
we have suggested. 

President.—The only point there is that as regards the freight rates 
on steel the new freight rates are being paid. 

Dalul,—Yes. 7 

President.-- As regards surplus pig irou for export, the old rates are 
heing paid. Is that right © 

Mr. Dalal—No. These are two different matters. What we are now 
tatking of is the more important matter. vws., the treight on raw inate- 
rials, What the Bengal Nagpur Railway has offered to us is that om such 
of our raw materials as we utilise for the manufacture of pig iron for 
sale or export in competition with the other companies. thes will give us 
the same rates. We have not accepted that position. So far as the miunu- 
factured pig iron is concerned they have also offered that if we can make 
out a case, which we have not yet made ont, that it would he impossible 
for us or it would be seriously detrimental te our interests to pay the 
same rates ay they now propese, they wonld merely consider the reduction 
of ferry charges and nothing niore. With) vegard to the freight on raw 
materials the concession that jis proposed to he given. is in the form of 
rebate. 

President. —That is to say, the proposed rates will be charged and you 
get a rebate which would make your nett payment correspond to the old 
rates, 

Mr. Dalale-So fay as the pig iron manulactured for sale or export 
is concerned, that is their proposal and we have not accepted it. For the 
present the situation is very unsatisfactory. We are merely paying under 
protest the full rates which they have charged. The question of rebate 
remains to be considered. 

President.—Then practically: the only revision required in’ these state- 
ments is revision on account of the surcharge on coal. That 1 think is the 
Yonly revision required in these statements. 

Mr, Mather, Yes. 

Mr. Dalat. There is this offer made by the Railway which has got to 
he considered. 

President. Uf that offer is made, the new rates following that would 
have to be considered in exactly the same way as the aew rates proposed by 
the Arbitration Committee and the bearing of that on the scheme would 
have to be worked out, 

Mr. Mather, --That would be very small, 

President. “Chat is as far as Fo can carry this question. Before T finish 1 
should like to know what is the sort of freight concession that vou get on 
other railways. There has been a good deal of reference to the freight 
concessions enjoveld by the Tata dren and Steel Company en other lines 
besides the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mero Mather. -The position ty that on most of the railways we have 
been able to arrange for specific station to station rates where we have 
been able to convince the railway administratious that it would be to 
their advantage to give us their low station to station rates 


President.—They are all station to station rates? 
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Mr, Mather.—Yes. 
President. On what railways are these given? 


Atv, Mather. East Tndian, Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda 
aad Central India Railways, 

President.—These station to station rates, what proportion do these bear 
to the ordinary maximum rates? 


Mr. Mather. It is rather difficult to strike an average about that. 


President.—Tho complaint has been made thai the rates you generally 
pay are ahout 40 per cent. of what vour conipetitors pay? 


Mer, Mahindra. -That would not work out like that in every case, but 
on the average it might wark ont like that. 

Mr. Mather.--Tt is extraordinarily difficult to make an arithmetica) 
contparison. On the East Tndian Railway from Gomoh we have a_ fixed 
payvient to 3 or 4 stations situated at a distance of about 100 miles from 
one another, 


President. That is the highest per maund mile on the station to station 
basis on the East Tndian Railway? 

Mr. Mahindra. Rates to Allahabad. Delhi and Cawnpur are exactly 
the same. It is Rs. 17 to each one of these stations. The distances are 
however very different. 


President,—Take the shortest distance. What would be the per maund 
mile rate? Take these station to station rates and work out the maund 
mile rate and tell us what proportion it-bcars to the maximum rate pre- 
scribed for Class Uh. assuming that class lois the rate for steel products 
of that kind. Could you work out something on these lines? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 


President.—You get it on the East Indian Raihvway, On what other 
railways do vou get it? Do vou get it on the Great Tudian Peninsula 
Railway P 

Mr. Mather--We do not get it, invariably. The Great Indian Penin- 
sila Railway for instance give us a mite of 1/10th of a pie per maund 
per mile from Nagpur originaling at Tatanayar to all steel going into 
Bombay itself but they will net give us the same rate or any special 
rate for certain of the intermediate stations. Jt is interesting to note 
that this is lower than the rate which the Bengal Nagpur Railway propose 
to charge us, 

President.—Are the special rates based on any condition that you should 
always pay on a certain maximum quantity? 

Mr, Mather. Not an the rates we are speaking of now. 


President. T suppose technically they would call these special agree 
ments on the Bengal Nagpur Railway scheduled rates. You have these 
ordinary rates in the classifieation. You can vary these ordinary rates in two 
classes; either you vary them between one specified station to another speci- 
fied station or you can vary them without specifying the station of shipment 
and station of destination, without specifying hoth of them. Jn that case 
technically it would be called a scheduled rate. 


Mr. Mather—That T could not say, 


Mr. Wiles. These station to station rates refer really to yoursolves ; 
they are not available to the other companies without such negotiation ? 


Mr. Mather.—No. 
Mr, Dalal. There are others who have yot similar rates. 











Mr. Wailes.—Between other stations? 


Mr. Dalal—The Kumardhubi Rolling Mills have similar concessions. 1 
dont know whether they ave identical in that resyect. 


Mr, Wiles —That would depend upon the nature of the traffic? 
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Mr. Balal.—Yes. 

Mr. Mahindra.—There are several other companies who also enjoy 

special rates. As a matter of fact it depends upon the case you put up to 
the railways, how much traffic you can give them and so on. 
_ President.—I have ulways gathered, without knowing very much about 
it, that the real grouse that people have is not so much against statiou 
to station rates as against scheduled rates Which are arranged on a very 
extensive basis and J should have thought that that the nature of rates 
that you got from the Benga! Nagpur Railway, that in the nature of 
things would be called scheduled rates because these are not confined to 
two particular stations. 

Mr, Mather.—lt is confined to a single station of origin. 

President.—To a single station in the sense that the particular party 
is interested in that station as a station of shipment, but he has got a 
very wide field starting from that. 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Mr, Wiles.--One can take it in general 1 suppose that these special 
concessions are based by the railways on their own commercial practice. 

Mr. Mather.- -Yes, 

Mr. Wiles—There has been no instance where you have been given 
concessions as ‘ Tatas??? 

Mr, Mather.--We have obtained these by negotiations on the basis 
of ordinary commercial considerations that_it would pay the railways in 
the long run to do so. 

Mr, Wiles.-—There are special rates T understand with regard to raw 
materials as compared with fabricated muterial, just ordinary rolled beams 
as compared with fabricated material? 

Mr, Mather.—T believe that is so. -T believe that is largely wrapped up 
with the question that it is difficult to get the same weight of fabricated 
material in one wagon. : 

Mr. Wiles.—That again will he based on the railways own point of view? 

Mr, Mather —Yes. 

President.—-The sea freight on fabricated steel is higher than on the 
railways? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Mr, Wiles.—Wil) you turn over to the! heginning of Chapter XI, para. 
128? At present you house 65 per cent. of your employees? 

Mr, Dalal.—This figure is worked out on the assumption that there is 
one house to an employee but there is nothing to prevent two or threo 
employees living in one. 

Mr, 'Wiles—At present the whole population lives in the accommoda- 
tion which you provide? 

Mr. Dalal—There may be a few huts. 

Mr. Wiles.—But taking it us a whole, the whole population lives in the 
accommodation that you provide although it is overcrowded ? 

Mr. Dulal.—yYes. 

Mr, Wiles.—From the purely economic point of view you are getting T 
think yon said 1-4 per cent. of your outlay on houses? 


Mr, Dalal.—Yes, after deducting depreciation 

Mr. Wiles.—Do vou intend to rest on that? 

Mr. Dalal.—We intend to pursue the housing programme. 
Mr, VWilts.--Will vou always have this difficulty? 


Mr. Dalal.--It is very difficuls to say. Tf we increase our rents that 
decreases the total emoluments received by our employees: we have to 
make it up to them afterwards by increasing the wages. 


STEEL INDUSTRY P 
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Mr. Wiles.--1 want to get an idea whether it is your poliey to give 
part of your wages in the form of a lesser house rent than the full economic 
rent? 


Mr. Dalal.--We do gradually increase our rents. In fact during the 
last two years we have increased aur rents to a certain extent, and when 
one employee moves from his quarters and it is taken up by another 
employee if the economic conditions justify it we do make a small increase 
in the rent, but jt is not our policy to attempt to recover what would be 
considered a full economic rent cu quarters at least in the near future. 

Mr, Wiles —There is one small point. [ notice in para. 188 that you 
anticipate sending billets to distant destinations. What exactly had you 
in mind there? 

Mr. Mather ~The same question that we were discussing recently in 
_vegard to the re-rolling mills, that we anticipate that the demand for 
hillets for re-roNling mills will mainly arise in distant parts of the country. 

Mr. Wiles-—-You do anticipate supplying, hillets to re-rolling mills in 
distant parts? 

Mr. Mather.—That is why we are asking for protection, to be able to 
supply them billets when they ure set up. 

Mr, Natesan.—There is one small voint. With reference to this dispute 
hetween yourselves and the Benyal Nagpur Railway do I take it that it 
is your contention that the railwavs have virtually attempted to nullify 
the effect of protection which the Government of Tndin gave by these new 
rates ? 


Mr. Mather.~-We have no teason to assume that they would be so very 
unreasonable as to deprive us of the full benefits of protection, but as far 
as we can see thero is nothing to prevent them from doing so thooretically. 

Mr. Natesan. -J never dispute that: rather you urge that the railway 
company has by suddenly increasing the rates virtually nullified the pro- 
tection which the Government of [ndia gave ta the industry. You argue 
on that line? 


Mr, Dalal.— Yes. Tf after protection has been given to us after all these 
considerations, there is a lavee inerease in the rates, the effect of the 
protection would be nullified. 


Mr, Natesan.—T understood Yon, Mr. Dalal. to say on the first day in 
amswer to a question put by the President that vou represent the Directors 
and the Agents? : 

Mr, Dalal. -T represeut the Agents firm. 

Mr. Natesan.—And to some extent the Directors? 

Mr, Dalal.—T am not a director of the Tata Iron and Steel Company ; 
T am a director of Messrs, Tata Sons, Limited. 

Mr, Natesan —So may T address you ou question of policy? 

Mr, Dalal.-—Certainly. 

Mr. Nateson.—1 will take up the question of Indianisation to which 
you: have referred more than once. You say you have been effecting 
Tndianisation as rapidly as possible. I take it that in no case has efBeiency 
heen sacrificed that is to say, where an Indian has heen substituted in tho 
place of a covenanted officer efficiency has not suffered 

Mr. Dalal.—No. 


Mr. Natesan.—-Then we lave had the additional information this morn- 
ing given by Mr. Mather that in the cases where you have put an Tndian 
tu place of a covenanted officer the output has not heen impaired, on the 
other hand there has been an improvement 2 

Mr. Mather.—That. is so. 


Mr, Natesan. Cau T take it that a all your efforts at Inudianisation 
you have the approval of the General Manager of vour works? 
Mr, Mather. Certainly, 
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; Mr. Natesan, There has been no instance where there has been any 
differene between you and the General Manager in regard to Indianisation ? 

Mr. Mather.—Na. 

Mr, Nateson,—Can you say that in all cases of [ndianisation not only 
efficiency has been obtained but real economy has heen attained also? 

Mr. Mather,—It naturally follows because the Indian officer is not on 
the same scale of pay as an American or European. 

Mr, Natesan.—On looking through the lisf of classified officers drawing 
Rs. 250 and above 1 see there are cases where you give heavy bonuses to 
several officers. [ will only take an instance where you give a pay of 
Rs. 1,850 and a bonus of Rs, 1.250, that is item 101. Is this irrespective 
of production? Tnuithis case it must be that. 

Mr, Mather.--In the case of some of the Superintendents of our mills 
there is a fixed bonus, 

Mr. Natesan.—To a novice Jike myself it does seem somewhat strange 
that vou give a monthly pay of Rs. 1,350 and you give a honus of Rs. 1,240 
and that irrespective of production! Isn’t it a very unusual thing ? 

Mr, Mather.—The practice of giving honuses to employees in steel works 
is uniform throughout the world. In some cases practically all their 
earnings are obtained in the shape of what we call bonus or what one may 
call payment by production. In other cases it is distributed as in our 
case between honus and salary, but in almost all cases bonus is a very 
marked feature of the system of payment to steel-works employees. 

Mr, Natesan. -You say ite is the practice everywhere; is it the practice 
in Fngland ? 

My. Mather--Yes, Tw England the practice is that the stcel melters 
and rollers are paid so much per ton of steel) made or rolled and nothing else. 

Mr, Natesan.—Is it the practice in England to give a regular pay and 
also a bonus and that irrespective of production? There are three points 
involved. 

Mr, Dalal.--1f von say a fixed) bonus. irrespective of production then 
that is a different thing. 

Mr, Natesan.—That is why T’say it-is somewhat unusual, 

Mr. Dalal.—There are not many of our employees who are paid this 
fixed bonus. I think there is a history behind it which perhaps Mr. Mather 
may be in a better position to explain, 

Mr. Mather—Tp to a tew years ago it was the practice to give the 
Superintendent in addition to his fixed pay a benus on production on 
exactly the basis which is applied to the men working in other countries. 
The consideration however arose that. as many of the men also were paid 
on a production basis, there was an acute incentive to raise the production 
to the overshadowing of other factors. 


Mr, Atha.- To moulders, rollers and so on? 
Mr. Natesan.—Let us confine ourselves to officers only. 


Mr. Mather.--The two are linked together. As many of the men were 
put on a system of bonus according to production, it gave them incentive 
to get the maximum production and it was considered a sounder poliey 
that the superintendents should no longer be paid on the system of salary 
plus production bonus, in order to leave them free to concentrate on keeping 
down costs, an adequate incentive to high production being given by the 
houus on production given to the men. Since the system of benns payment 
Was previously in existence for these posts, we could not completely cut 
it away. In the financial interests of the Company we don’t want to 
leave the officers, one or two top men in each department, on a system of 
production Bonus. We had only two alternatives. One was to raise the 
total pav as a fixed pay. or to give them a fixed bonus in addition to 
their existing pay which would give them ahout the same total emoluments 
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as they would otherwise have got. We decided in favour of the fixed bonus 
rather than bringing the total up to that, because the Steel Company 
mado certain small saving by treating this part of the pay as bonus, 
because it doesn’t count for leave pay; it doesn’t count for pay during 
the passage out and so on. We came to the conclusion that we should save 
a little in these ways. In the case you mention, the total of the two is 
Rs. 2,660. The holder of that particular post to which you have referred 
does not cost the Steel Company quite as much on this system as if he 
were ou a fixed pay of Rs. 4600. 

Mr, Natesan.—After hearing this explanation, may T infer you are 
trying to change this method ? 

Mr, Mather..-We have, in a number of cases in making new appoint- 
ments, put tem on a straight salary basis. 

Mr. Dalal.—We are also considering a system of efficiency bonus to 
these men—payment on some other basis than merely fixed bonus. 

Mr. Natesan.—May | take it that when bonuses are given, they are 
given irrespective of the production ? 

Mr, Dalal.—Only in a few cases. 

Mr. Natesan.—\y any bonus given to Indian Officers and if so on what 
scale? 

Mr, Dalut—Bonuses are given. If you will notice in this very list, 
No. 103, an Indian has now taken the place of this particular officer about 
whom we were talking and he is now being paid a fixed salary plus a 
bonus which is very much less-—both. the salary aud the bonus are less 
than those of that particular officer. 

Mr. Natesan.—That is a case which is lased on production unless my 
information is wrong. 

Mr. Datal.--Yes. 

Mr, Natesan.---Tn some cases von pay irrespective of production and in 
this particular case which vou yourself have cited, it is hased on production. 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

Mr. Natesan.---When you appoint an Tudian in the place of a covenanted 
officer, do you effect any reduction in pay and bonus? 


Mr. Dalal.—We do. 


Mr. Natesan.—I am asking this question, because it has been urged 
more than once and T am quoting ‘from one of the papers given to us— 
as a consequence of the high salaries paid to the covenanted employees, 
the scale of wages payable to Indians holding higher appointments and even 
minor posts has also been pitched on a level higher than would otherwise 
have been the case. 


Mr. Dalul—I don’t admit that the pay is fixed on a level higher than 
what is necessary. 

Mr, Natesan.--Has your Board made any attempt within recent years 
to revise the scales of salaries payable to the covenanted employees and 
to the Indian emplovees as well ¥ 


Mr, Dalal---We have reduced the seale of covenanted employees and 
generally the principle is when their contracts come up for revision, if 
we renew their contracts, we make a reduction of about 15 per cent. in 
their salaries in the case of covenanted employees. 

Mr. Natesan.—You have anticipated my uext question and it is this: 
When you renew the appointment of a covenanted officer, do you make 
attempts to offer a lower scale of pay and bonus than before? 

Mr. Dalal.—That is so. Apart from that T may mention that a very 
large number of covenanted emplovees have accepted a voluntary cut of 
10 per cent, in their contract salaries during the period of depression. 


Mr. Natesan.—Have vou made any attemp@ to compare the salaries 
which the Superintendents or the chiefs of the various people in the works 
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departmemt now get, with the salaries of similar holders of office in Mngland 
or America ? 

Mr. Mather —lt is very difficult to get the exact information, but we 
have made a few attempts. Naturally these covenanted officers are paid 
higher scale of salaries than they get in their own countries, but obviously 
they come here and are employed in foreign works only for relatively short 
periods of time. < 

Mr, Natesun.—T admit that they should get a natural scale, but whether 
that amount is more than reasonably high is the point I have in view. 
I hope I have made myself clear. 

Mr, Dalal.--We certainly will not pay anything higher than we consider 
to be necessary in order to obtain the services of such men. 

Mr, Natesan,—I have no definite knowledge, but 1 have had a talk 
with more than one who knows something more about this and from 
figures given to me. T find that the pay of the covenanted officers is higher. 
1 am bound to say in one or two cases it is lower, but in quite a number 
of cases it is higher—I will leave it at that—so that when next time you 
consider this question, you may bear that in mind, 

Myr. Dalal. We have always attempted to reduce salaries as far as it 
is possible to do so. 

Mr, Natesan.—as your Board arrived at any definite policy in regard 
to this matter of Tndianisation ? 

Mr, Dalal. Yt has been our policy to) introduce Indianisation as far as 
it is consistent with efficiency. 

Mr. Natesan.—l find in a document supplied by you which I got as a 
Member of the Central Legislature in September last and which 1 presume 
is available to all, that this is how you have summed up your policy in 
regard to Indianisation: Does that state correctly your position now? May 
L read it? Jt says: The emphasis laid on these figures in the above 
remarks is merely intended to answer ctitics of the Company who claim 
that nothing is heing done to reduce cominitments in the shape of expensive 
foreign personnel, No reflection is) intended on the European and American 
officers of the Company whose skill and devotion have laid the founda- 
tions of the industry and belied the gloomy prognostications of those who 
declared that the manufacture of steel in India was impossible for a 
variety of reasons. Nor must it be imagined that a progressive institu- 
tion like the Steel Company can) Wage a ‘jracial vendetta against foreign 
skill. Whenever the needs of the industry demand it, experts from foreign 
lands will have to be imported, not only in the interests of the share- 
holders, but in the larger interest of the country itself to develop the 
Company’s business. Here it is only necessary to reiterate the Company’s 
determination to apply the pruning knife wherever possible, in the interest 
of economy and lower over-head charges. But such efforts cannot reason- 
ably be made at a speed net commensurate with the maintenance of technical 
eficiency.’? That was in September, 1932. 

Mr, Dalal. -Yes, that is our attitude, 

Mr. Natesan.—Could one presume that it would be your endeavour to 
get the best experts irrespective of their nationality, when you feel the 
necessity for some experts? 


Mr, Dalal.—-Yes. 


Mr. Natesan—When you appoint covenanted men, do you stipulate 
with them that they should do their utmost to train up Indians to perform 
their duties which they themselves discharge’ Tt has been brought to my 
notice that you have a clause with regard to covenanted men and that is 
they agree todo their utmost to teach Tndians to perform any duties of 
which they are capable. Cah you give any specific instances to show that 
you have specially charged certain covenanted officers with the duty of 
training up Indians if called upon te do so? 
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Mr. Dalal.—-This is a clause which appears on all the agreemefiis of the 
covenanted officers and it is one of their duties to train up Indians. As 
regards any special charge laid down as such on any particular covenanted 
officer, there ig one officer in the open hearth department who has heen 
specially charged to perform this duty. When recently we Indianised the 
open hearth department, we specially charged this officer with the duty of 
supervising the work of all ihe Indian Officers and training them up parti- 
eularly for the open hearth department. He is an old hand and quite an 
expert, 

Mr. Natesun.—Vou were talking of Indianisation this morning. {fu addi- 
lion to making efforts to ludianise do you offer facilities to engineering 
and science students of the Indian Universities to supplement their know- 
ledge by practical training in your works? 

Mr. Dalal.--To a limited exient, we do. 

Mr. Natesan.—T take it that you afford such students every possible 
facility available ? 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes. as far as it is within our resonrees, As tar as we can 
manage, we do it but we have ony own students to look after---C class stu- 
dents and night school students. 

Mr. Natesan.—1 find that you have a small laboratory attached to your 
works and that you have provided in your capital expenditure programme 
a stun of Rs. 5 lakhs for improving the same. Will you please give me 
some more details in regard to the proposals you have in view for enlarging 
this laboratory besides what you have given in the note? 

Mr. Dalol.—It is in connection with the, extension of various branches 
of our present work that this;Ms. 3 lakhs bas been provided. 

Mr, Natesan.—l take it that-your-existing laboratory is used for testing 
the steel mannfactured by you” just to see when it breaks, ete. 

Mr, Mather. le is more than that. ‘Taking the chemical and physical 
laboratories as a whole, we ns¢ them to a considerable extent for testing 
the material which we produce—for example the ordinary routine testing ot 
our products—and also for the examination of any materials about which 
complaints may have been made.» We also examine materials supplied by 
other people in order to sce whether there is any difference in quality 
between theif material and that which we are, supplying. 

Mr. Natesan.--T may tell vouw-at once what | am trying to ascertain. 1 
want to know whether you provide facilities fur any young man qualified 
to do so to pursue higher research iv metallurgy, What T have in view is 
the equipment of a laboratory where sone Gan pursue advanced researches 
in metallurgy. L understand that certain British works in Sheffield carry 
out such researches. 

Vr, Dalal. Ui vou mean general or abstract problems pertaining to steel 
tunking, we have no such arrangement at the present moment. But of 
Course problems requiring a kind of research do arise in connection with 
our ordinary work. For instance, at the present moment, we are very 
innelt concerned with improving the quality of our galvanized sheets and 
in that connection we have got a special officer from the Metallurgical 
Department looking to the problem. Sueh problems we always have to 
tackle. 

Mr. Natesan.--l have something higher in view. 








Mr. Dalal. —At the present moment, we have no such arrangement. 


Mr. Natesan.—T'o your knowledge are there men in’ your staff who in 
addition to their duties could be deputed to take up research in’ metallurgy 
on the lines indicated by me? [ don’t want the names of any single indi 
vidual but T am only asking whether you have thought over the qnestion 
in that light? 

Mr. Dalal.i—There are one or two e@omparatively young officers who 


might with more experience be qualified for carrying on that kind of re- 
search in the future but at the presen’ stage of our development | don’t 
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think that I can lay my finger on any particular individual and depute 
him to do research of the character that you are contemplating. 

Ar, Natesan.—Will you consider the question? 

Ar. Dalal.—Yes. 

Mr. Nafesun.—Will you provide the necessary funds to enable any young 
man cither in your staff or sume one whom you might take as being quali- 
fied for that purpose to pursue advanced research? I consider that it would 
be one of the proper adjuncts. 

Mr, Dalal.--You mean researches of an abstract character. 

Mr. Natesan.—If refer to research that will bring in some good results. 

Mr, Dalal.—-So far as any practical problems arise in our daily work, 
we do carry on research even now. 

Mr, Natesan.—On a small scale ? 

Myr. Dalal.—Yes, so far as our problem requires it, but if you inean 
higher research which is not of any practical and immediate benefit and 
which «les not arise out of any particular problems that we are tackling 
then Tt can not say whether in the next few years we shall be in a position 
to carry on work of that kind. 

Mr, Natesan.-- What 1 have in view js that such research, if pursued 
properly by a suitable person, might produce good results. 

Mr. Dalal.--Vt it is likely to be of any practical benefit, we will certainly 
do so; otherwise this kind of research may well be done in collaboration 
with the Tata Research Institute in Bangalore or the Metallurgical Depart- 
ment of the Benares Hindu University, or, some such thing. We might 
evolve some scheme of that kind: f cannot.siy that we have devoted much 
attention to it. 

Mr. Natesan,-- There is tlie ‘Lata Research Institute but there are no 
facilities at present to enable) young men to pursue research of the kind 
J have in view. L thought L should bring that to your notice. 

Mr. Dalal.-—{ shall place this matter before the Board, 

Mr, Natesan.--Young men are being sent iv foreign countries, In train- 
ing up these young men 1 wonder what exactly is the object you. have in 
view? 

Mr, Dalal.—To qualify them ‘tor holding more responsible positions in 
the future by gaining experience in foreign works. 

Mr. Natesan.—Tf you thought there were one or two individuals in your 
works now who were capable of pursuing researches in the direction J have 
indicated, you would not mind sending them if necessary to some foreign 
country for some time and afterwards asking them to continue the work in 
yout own Stecl Works? 

Mr. Walal.—We should willingly do so, but the men--] mean those T 
have in mind—are very young. They must acquire more experience of the 
ordinary day-to-day work before they will be qualified to make researches. 

Aly, Natesan.—That would meet my purpose, if you think that there are 
men of that description who sooner or later could be deputed to pursue 
research in the manner indicated ? 


Mr, Dalul.—We will certainly do so. 


Mr. Natesan. -Y find in Mr. Brady’s report a suggestion has been made 
that ‘every superior technical officer of the ata Iron and Steel Company 
should be encouraged to join the institution of Engineers in Tndia in what- 
ever class he is qualified for and whether he becomes a member or not, to 
offer occasionally to the Institution a paper on a subject connected with 
his work’, Are any of your men members of the Institution? Do you 
consider the desirability of encouraging your men to join the Institution of 
Engineers ? 

Mr. Delal.—Mr. Mahindra belongs to the Institution of Engineers and 
there may be many others. 1 cannot tell off hand. It is certainly a desi- 
rablo thing to do—to encourage men to join the Institution of Engineers. 
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President.—-Have you road any papers? 

Mr. Mahindra.--No, 1 haven’t recently. 

Mr, Natesan.- T understand that in the process of manufacturing steel 
products such as rails there is always a certain amount of wastage. Am | 
right? T presume in a factory like the Tata’s works, where the annual 
output of finished products of steel is so large, the wastage just mentioned 
will be very appreciable, May 1 know whether, apart from increased super- 
vision and perhaps better skilled labour, any attempts have been made so 
far to improve the existing methods of manufacture with a view to mini- 
mise this wastage? If so, can you give me a statement showing such im- 
provements and the savings effected thereby if it does not involve much 
labour ? 

Mr. Delal—That is just the problem which Mr, Atha was discussing 
with Mr. Mather yesterday in connection with the yield, the percentage of 
serap and so on. We are trying our best to do what we can and | think 
Mr. Mather gave an assurance to Mr. Atha yesterday that we would make 
every effort to improve our yield so as to reduce the percentage of scrap 
or percentage of wastage. 

Myr. Natesan.—Am T right in saying that in foreign countries steel manu- 
facturers devote niuch attention to improve existing methods of making 
steel and that whenever such attempts are successful they often take patents 
in order to protect those methods? 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

Mr. Natesan.— May | know wheiher any invention relating to steel 
manufacture which in the opinion of| your firm was considered worth 
patenting has so far been made “in yoursworks and if so what savings, 
any, have heen made by thes utilisation of such, an invention ? 

Mr, Dalal. -Barring a very minor. matter on which we have recently 
taken out a patent T cannot say that we have patented any very great 
improvements in the methods of steel manufacture so far. 

Mr. Natesan.—J wonder if it has occurred to you that it will ultimately 
be in your interests specially to depute one or two of your staff wo pay 
special attention to the question of patents and inventions? 

Mr. Dalal. -That is closely connected with the question of research to 
which I have already given a reply. 

Mr. Natesan.— Ts there anyspecial officer charged with the duty of 
selling scrap? 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes, scrap is in charge ofa sub-section of the Sales Office. 
Of course, it is under the general supervision of the Sales Manager. 

Mr. Natesan. -Is the sale effected by tender? 

Mr. Dalal.-—Yes. 

Mr. Natesan.— lave you any definite policy in regard to the use and 
sale of scrap? 

Mr. Mahindra.—We have. We try to sell scrap to our best advantage 
as regards nett realisations as well as assistance to the industries which 
have been built up on the use of scrap. 

Mr. Natesan.—J take it that vou use a considerable quantity of scrap 
yourself in your open hearth furnaces and sell only the balance? 


Myr. Mahindra.—It is only ithe scrap which is not saleable that is used 
in the open hearth furnaces. 


Mr, Mather.—We utilise two-thirds of the scrap produced and sell about 
one-third, 


_ Mr. Natesan. -T take it that the serap which you are selling in India 
is suitable for re-rolling. Are you endeavouring to use it for re-rolling ? 


Mr. Mather.—There is very little of our scrap which is fit for re-rolling. 


Mr. Natesan.--May I ask whether the scrap which you are exporting 
is fit for re-rolling ? 
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Mr. Mather.--No. Jt is fit for re-melting and not for re-rolling. 

Mr, Notesan.—lt comes back in another form—I am referring to the 
corrugated sheets. 

Mr. Mather - As 1 said, that is fit for re-melting and not for re-rolling. 

Mr, Natesan.—i now turn to the question of stores. Have you anything 
like a regular organisation for the purchase and distribution of stores? 

Mr, Dalaul.—Yes. 

Mr. Natesan. ~What measures do you adopteto see that excess of stores 
is not ordered by any department ? 

Mr. Dalal.--We have devoted considerable attention to this topic during 
the last few years and as Mr, Mather described yesterday we have got a 
Retrenchment Committee. All requisitions for purchases of stores have to 
be scrutinised by that Committee hefore they go on to the G&neral Super- 
intendent and then we have laid down certain rules under which the pur- 
chasing officer works with regard to the purchases of stores. All purchases 
which are above a certain fixed sum ot money have to be reported to the 
Agents before they are effected. Ali stores are purchased by open tenders 
which are sealed tenders and a certain procedure is laid down with regard 
to the examination of these tenders. Whenever the lowest tender is not 
accepted, then also the matter has got to be brought to the notice of the 
Agents. 

Mr, Natesun.—Cun you give me an idea of the average cost of stores 
purchased for a year? 

Mr, Dalal.—I think in connection with some other problem dealt with 
by the President we have taken an average of about Rs. 75 lakhs excluding 
spelter. That perhaps would be. a jbit on the excessive side considering 
the present requirements. 

Mr, Natesan.—Can you let me know also the quantity purchased in 
India and the quantity purchased trom. outside. 1] wrote for this and you 
have been good enough tu say that you will send it later. 

Mr. Dalal.--We don’t like to give you any figure which is not quite 
accurate, We have called for figures from Jamshedpur. 

Mr, Natesan,—What kind of stores do you generally purchase in India? 

Mr. Dalal.- Whatever is ayailable in ¥ndia we purchased in India. 
Spelter is always purchased out of Tndia. 

Mr, Natesan.—l find in Statement 19 of yours relating to capital ex- 
penditure during the next seven yeurs, you have put down an item of 
Rs. 15 lakhs for brick making. Will+this; capital expenditure be sufficient 
to produce the quantity of bricks that you require? 

Mr. Dalal.—We expect so. 

Mr, Mather.—On silica bricks at any rate. 

Mr. Natesan.—What will be the value of bricks turned out in a year? 

Mr, Mather.—We cousume about Rs. 10 to 12 lakhs worth of bricks 
including fireclay bricks. 

Mr. Natesan,—What is the amount you have been spending annually? 
Am T right in saying that according to the figures you have given in 1931-32 
you have spent Rs. 16 lakhs and in the next year nearly Rs. 13 lakhs. Lf, 
az you say, with a capital expenditure of Rs. 15 lakhs you will be able to 
produce more or less the quantity of bricks that you want, how is it 
hitherto you have paid no attention to that? 





Mr. Dalal.--Because our attention has been devoted to more urgent 
problems so long. We cannot enter into all kinds of capital expenditure 
at once. We take it up in the order of urgency. 


Mr, Natesun.--T find_you are referring to three kinds of bricks, fireclay, 
silica and magnesite. I take it that you can manufacture these three 
kinds in Imdig. You yourself say that if you manufacture them yourself 
in view of your large requirements these should lead to substantial savings 
in your note. 
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Mr. Dalul—Quite 

Mr. Nafesan.--With regard too the purchase of bricks ave wou in any 
Wav tied down by any of the existing contracts? 

dir. Dalal. We have no long-term existing contracts. 

Mr. Natesan. Vf your works are to be started, you will be able to go 
om without any difficulty ? 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

Mr. Natesano-J) propose now to address a tew questions in regard to 
Jamshedpur town aud your various activities. Tf Lo may My. President, at 
least: speaking on my behalf, T should like to say that T was very happy to 
see the town of Jamshedpur for the first time. [t seems more or less to 
approxinace to a model industrial town. Maving heen connected with a 
city corporation for several years, [| examined with great interest your 
system of water supply and disposal of sewage and various other installa. 
tions which struck me as up-to-date and, if -T may say so, efficient. 1 
should also say that [owas very much struck with the excellent: arrange- 
ments sade for street lighting. the beautifn) way in which vour gardens 
are kept, your hospital to which J find you have given an X-Ray appara- 
tus, vaur schools and the latge play-grounds some of them enclosed with 
brick walls which | did not find in other industrial centres, your shops 
and markets. You have been good enough Lo give me detailed statements 
about these activities and on my making out a Ust you have given ts 
statements coverings as many as I} subjects, relating to- 

QJ) administration of the town, 
(2) education, 

(3) housing, 

(4) public health and sanitation, 
(5) sewage disposal, 

(6) water supply, 

(7) hospitals, medical relicl, 

(8) Tisco farins, 

DY roads, 
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(10) welfare activities, and 
(11) technical education, 


These statements | omust say give a fall account and you have as desired 
by me given an account of cexchool) these institutions from the tume they 
were brought into existence, the difficulties you had to meet and the way 
in whieh vou have overeame them. do will therefore not take you into the 
details of many of these but content myself with putting a few eeneral 
questions upon some particular topics. | will take education first. Yor 
itstivy claim that the Jamshedpur Technical Lnstitute is the only one of ibs 
kind in India and PT find that sou take students rom the Indian Universi. 
ties and also the sons of vour workmen, 


Mir. Dalal—vVYes. 


Mr, Nutesaa.—You lave now 42 schools and you have over 5,000 pupils 
and you have over 200 teachers and your capital expenditure has beon 
over Rs. 3,00,000 and To find sou have spent in 1933-384 as much as 
Rs. 1.34,000 and € find the number of pupils have grown, taking the figures 
from 1927 onwards from abont 2,000 to nearly 5,000 at the present day. 


Mr. Dulal.—Yes. 


Mr. Natesaus—t also note with interest that you ure iaying special 
stress on giving education in science to the pupils in all these institutions. 
I} suppose vou are taking a number of apprentices, particularly what you 
eall © class apprentices, that is sons of workmen and you ere trying, if 
T may say so. to follow the recommendations o the Royal Commission on 
Labour in regard to these. 
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Ar, Sulal.—Yes, we attach a great deal of importance to the C class 
apprentices. Our original idea was thai we should take up 50 such appren- 
tices every year but now we are inclined to think that we should take up 
100 such apprentices every year. 

Mr. Nutesan, -1 will now come to the housing problem. You said this 
morning that you are not able to get 6 per cent. upon the capital invested 
for houses for these workmen. { hope you are uot looking at it purely 
trom a commercial point of view. You take a very human view of this 
and not looking at it from the ordinary point of view of Jandlord who 
tries to increase his income from year to year. L hope you and your Board 
will not be obsessed by this problem of not getting fair interest. 

Mr, Dalal. —We do uot propose to go in for rack renting at all, 

Mr. Natesan.—You have now 5,400 houses and besides | find you have 
7.833 houses owned by employees. What do you propose to do for the rest? 

dir. Dalat—We are still contemplating an increase in our housing pro- 
eramme and we propose to spend about a lakh of rupees in the current 
year on additional qnarters for our employees. We have a project for 
spending over three lakbs of rupees during the uext year on a similar 
purpose and we propose to spend thirty Jakhs of rapees as mentioned im 
statement 19. 

Mr. Natesun.—You have a regular scheme in regard to housing? 

Mr. Dalal.--Yes. 

Mr, Natesun. -L see you have said more than once that you have ig 
difficulty with regard to obtaining Tabour. 

Mr. Dalal. -No. 

Ur, Natesan. -How do your wages compare with those of people employed 
elsewhere in similar works? 

Mr. Galal.—As far as we can make out; in the matter of wages and in 
the amenities we supply to our labour, we compare favourably with any 
large employer in India. 

Mv. Natesun.—- You claim that you are giving special privileges to labour. 
Will you give some illustration.to justify this statement? 

Mr, Dalal.~ We have mentioned a number of privileges which we give. 
There is the “Safety First ’?.) free fee and soda, Women’s Rest Houses, 
Maternity Benefit Scheme, Men’s Wasb houses, Picnies, Supply of Boots, 
Hostels, Co-operative Credit Socteties, Tiberal measure of compensation for 
injury. ; 

Mr, Natesan.—tn one place you say it is more liberal than that allowed 
by Government under the Workmen's Compensation Act. Will you give 
an illustration or two? 

Mr. Dalal.--Tt you sce paragraph TO of this note, for temporary dis- 
ablements incapacitating employees only for ten days and under, nothing 
is payable uncer the Act. © Where disablements estend for more than 10 
days the Act requires only hatf-monthly payments of Rs. 15 or of ao stum 
equal to one-quarter of the employees’ monthly wages whichever js less. 
The Steel Company pays in cases of temporary disablements of whatever 
duration at the fdl vate of the employees’ salary from the date of injury 
wntil he is declared fit to go back to work again or until he is declared to 
have suffered some permanent loss of earning capacity, in which case dis- 
ablement coumpensation according to the Act is paid to him: larger amounts 
are paid in certain cases.” 

Mr. Nutesan.- Vhis is irrespective of the pay of the man? Suppose a 
workman got Rs. 100 or more ? 

Ver. Dalal. —We still pax him full compensation. 

Mr. NePesan You have a system of provident fund in operation ? 

Mr. Dalal. ~Yes. . 

Mr. Natesun.—Are the terms better than the terms given elsewhere? 
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Mr. Dalal.—T think so. 

_ dlr, Natesan. -~You say you give leave with pay. T take it it is not done 
mm other industrial works: 

Myr, Dalal. Tam not in a position to say that it is not done, 

Mr. Natesun, -When you lay a special claim: J thought that it is mot 
dune in other places. 

Mr, Lalal.—It is not done in all places; it may be done in some places, 

Mr. Natesan,—You have got play-grounds; I take it that it is open to 
all irrespective of the position he holds, that is to say whether he is an 
ordinary worker or a foreman? 

Mr, Dalal. Yes. 

Mr. Natesa@m. -T find you have got arrangements for children’s play- 
ground? 

Mr, Dalal—Yes. We equip them with swings and so on. 

Mo. Natesun.—What is this special maternity scheme which you have 
originated; is it of recent origin? 

Mr. Dalal.—KFrom January 1st, 1929. 

Mr, Natesan.—I see vou have won a compliment from the Roval Com- 
mission on Labour, They say ‘(In Jamshedpur the workers come from all 
parts of India while comparatively a few have scttled down; as a conse- 
quence already variations are to be seen in their physic. The tendency 
of those settled are said to be improved standards due to regular work, 
better wages, better housing and.open, air conditions of living’ and it 
will he to your interest to induce people asfar as possible to live in Tata- 
nagar, provide for them moré house “‘accominodation, more facilities and 
more amenities, 

Mr. Dalal. We are attempting to do that. 

Mr. Mather | might add to that-as a matter of interest that although 
the statement as made by the Commission was correct, since the Labour 
Commission examined the position the men have become still more settled, 
We have a very small turnover of labour now as compared with what we 
had six or seven years ago. Whereas. previously men were leaving our 
service in considerable numbers, they do not leave our service now. 

President. —You are speaking of the men who are on the pay roll? 

Mr. Mather.—tThat is right. 

Mr, Natesan.—1 believe a good number of the labour is drawn from the 
avboriginal tribes ? 

Mr. Mather.— Yes. 

Mr, Natesan.—Some of them are settled in that place now ¥ 

Mr. Mather. Yes. 

Mr, Natesan.—My colleague, Mr. Wiles, referred to the tact that there 
are some outsiders in Jamshedpur. Amoug these outsiders could you say 
that some are people who were original inhabitants of this place and on 
your acquiring this area they were virtually dispossessed of their property? 






Mr. Dalal.—We are gathering information regard.ng this question. 


Mr. Natesan.—l will now draw your attention to a memorandum sub- 
mitted to us by an Association called the Jamshedpur Labour Association 
in which they refer to the fact that there has been an increase in the 
number of accidents. Ts this a fact? 

Mr, Dalal.. Tt seems that they quote figures up to 1930; 1 am glad to 
sav that since then the number has substantially come down. In 19380 the 
figure was 1405, in 1931 it was 1225 and in 1932, 1013. 

Mr, Natesan-—-lf you take the figure two years Jater then there js no 
increase. 

Mr, Dalal. —That is so. 

Mr. Natesan.—Could this increase in tif number of accidents be due 
to the fact that inexperienced men were taken in the works? 
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Mr. Dalal.—It must have been so because the increase has taken place 
since theestrike. 

Mr. Natesan.—Are these accidents of a very grave nature? 

Mr, Dalal.- Some of them, but the majority of them will be compara- 
tively minor. 

President..—There is one small point to which Messrs. Jessop and Com- 
pany have drawn attention in their representation. I do not know what 
you have to say on that point. The point they make is this, that manu- 
facturers of fabricated steel are compelled to accept clauses imposing a 
penalty for late delivery in contracts with Government or guasi-Government 
bodies, but the Tata Jron and Steel Company on their part refuse to bear 
the impact of these penalties in respect of late deliveries of raw material, 
The first point that we have to clear up is, have there bean serious cases 
of late deliveries ? 

Mr. Mahindra —1l have not been faced with a claim for more than 
Rs. 200 during the whole year of 1932-83 for late deliveries but whenever 
there is any complaint with regard to paying a penalty because we gave 
delivery of the material late, they always refer the matter to our sales 
Department and we always have consultation with them; if there is any 
serious complaint we always look into it. 

President.—Has not this question heen actually referred to you by 
Messrs. Jessop and Company recently? 

Mr, Mahindra.--Not beyond a mention of what would happen if they 
are late. 

President.—There has never sheen a ¢ascsin which on their part there 
was a definite penalty incurred and the question was raised whether the 
p2naity would be shared by you? 

Mr, Mahindra.—Not during the time T have been in charge. 


Mr. Dalal.—T may state that sometime ago the Managing Director of 
Messrs. Jessop and Company made a complaint to me with regard to this 
matter in general terms but he did not mention any specific cases and said 
that there was an order in which they Jost so much money and he did not 
make any actual claim to us. 


President.—If a manufacturer in this way incurs a penalty because he is 
unable to fulfill his contract in time and the responsibility for this failure 
to fulfill his contract is by reason of Jate delivery on your part, what 
precisely is the legal position: are youn A) position to tel] us about it? 

Mr. Dalal,.-We are protected, 


President.—Actually in your own contract with the manufacturer of 
fabricated steel there is no provision enforcing penalty on you in case of 
late delivery? What is the legal position? Has the manufacturer a right 
in the absence of that kind of provision to claim damages from you? 

Mr. Mather.—! think he may he if we have undertaken to give delivery 
hy a specific date and failed to give delivery by that date not otherwise. 

President.—In the case of contracts that you make with engineering 
firms is there a specified date? 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes, in practically every case. . 


Mr. Muther—It seems to me that this question hardly arises. When we 
are making a sale we make every sale practically for delivery by a certain 
stated date. 


Mr. Dalal.—May I draw your attention to Clause 15 of the agreement 


(handed in). 


Mr. Mather.—1 may say that although this particular clause in our 
terms of business commences by saying that the date of delivery as stated 
tn all ord@rs or contracts shall uot be the essence of the contract, we do 
go on to add that ‘ wifere thg customers have entered into or pronose to 
enter into a contract with a third party for the performance of which the 
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materials to he supplied by the Company are ossential, and if such contract 
with the third party provides for the payment of a penalty or damages in 
the event of failure to deliver or late delivery by the customers, then and 
in such case and subject always to clause JT above and subject as herein- 
after mentioned the Compary will indemnify the customers in the manner 
and to the extent hereinafter mentioned . 

President.—Vhis is fairly specific. 

Wr. Muther.—Yes, 

President.—You are perfectly certain that this clause occurs, The way 
in which Messrs. Jessop and Cempany stated their position, they could not 
possibly have made this provision. 

Mr, Muther.—May | jusi point oul that our undertaking to indemnity 
them is subje¢t to the condition that the purchasers when entering into 
the contract should give details of their Nability to a third party. 

President.—Messrs. Jessop and Company have got to tell you in advance : 
“We have got to supply fabricated steel by such and such a date. We 

pply 1 by at 
have agreed to do so and you are hereby informed of it’’. 

Mr. Mather.-—Yes and the extent of penalty if they are late. 

President.—You bind yourself to indeinnify them? 

Mr. Dalul.—Yes. {Lam trying to get a copy of the works order. These 
are done merely by correspondence. T remember seeing this. 

President.—-This works order is subject to the Company's terms of busi- 
ness in force at the date of this works.) ‘Terms of business are these? 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President.—Except in so farcas the tetims of business are said to vary 
from the works order. 

Mr, Dalal.—Yes. 

Mr. Natesan.—Do IT take it that you get the order in that particular 
form ? 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

Mr, Natesan,—When they give you/an order, do they write in their note 
paper or you give them free a form like this? 

Mr. Mahindra.—When they send ous the order, we make out the works 
order and a copy of that works order is sent to the firm and we ask 
ihem to confirm that. 

Myr, Natesin—They do so. 

Mv. Mather.—Yes. That is our acceptance of their order. 

President.—In that case ] am quite unable to understand the point of 
their claim. They put it very strongly: “ Yhe justice of our claim is 
clear. If we are compelled to buy only from one works and are Hable 
to penalties on account of late deliveries from that works, we should prefer 
tree trade without duties ’’. 

Mr. Mather.—There is a limit to the penalty in this clause---Jimited to 
Rs. 4 a ton. 

President.—That is probably the snag. 

Mr. Dalal.—Y don’t think they have claimed even Rs. 5. 

President---Could yon leave a copy of vour terms of business with us? 

Mr. Mahindra.- -Yes. 

Mr. Natesan.—Whether this book (shown) is given to every customer 
hefore he fills in an order, You may say: {This is the terms of busi- 
ness? and vet he may not know what it is. 

Mr. Mahindra.—-This book has been in force for a number of years, 

Mr. Natesan.—When a customer goes to vou and you ask him to sign 
the order subject to the terms of business. T want to know whether he 
knows the terms of business. 
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Mr. Mahindra.—Messrs. Jessops are oue of our oldest and largest of our 
customers. 

Mr, Natesan.—Vhey are likely to have then. 

Mr, Mahindra—Yes. We also have a small booklet in which the terms 
of business are printed, 

President—Supposing, that penalty which Messrs. Jessop aud Company 
incur om account of the failure of their contract amounts to Rs. LO a ton 
and your terms of business limit your penalty to Rs, 5, you are not in a 
position to tell us whether the legal claim against you is necessarily bound 
by the provision in the terms of business, 

Mr. Dolal.--Tf these are the actual terms mentioned in the terms of 
business and if it is undertaken on these terms. T suppowe it would be 
binding. 


President.—My. Atha, have vou had experience of this kind of thing in 
ihe Tyritish works ? 

Mr. Atha,—The Sicel Company ino such oa case didn’t have any such 
condition attached to their order. Ino one case T remember the firm ex- 
ecuted an order by a certain date and they failed to make delivery by 
that date. It transpired that the customer was bound under penalty to 
deliver his goods and owing to the steel company being late, he failed and 
he incurred a heavy penalty and the steel company resisted. So the case 
was taken to law and the steel company lost. They had te pay the full 
penalty, although they had no knowledge that there was any penalty attach- 
ed to the job. 

President..-The Steel Company ‘paid the whole amount of the penalty 
paid by the party. 

Mr, Atha—There was a slight vetifission because of the railway wheels 
and axles in question which this man was anaking. According to the dates 
of the two contracts, the steel company should have delivered all the axles 
hy a certain date and he should lave delivered all the completed wheels and 
axles at a later date. As a matter of Fact there was a delay of two months 
on the part of the Steel Company to supply axles and he said that the 
Steel Company was responsible: otherwise he had te pay the whole penalty 
of £1,000. 

President. Tf the principle or law that applies here is the same, the 
real point of difference betweenothis case and that is existence of these 
terms of business. 

Mr, Atha.—1l think they aresbeund to;take this into consideration. In 
the case T mentioned, the Steel Company made a contract for certain date 
ot delivery which they have failed to keep. 

President.—-There is only one other point which arises out of one of Mr. 
Natesan's questions. We have been told in previous enquiries in the casc 
of large industries like yours that the arrangements for bringing aboui 
personal contacts between labour and management are very often inade- 
quate and unrest among Jabonr is very often the result of that lack of 
personal contact. This question of personal contact is very largely a matter 
of the personality of the individual officers, hut to a very large extent the 
question can also be met by the provision of suitable machinery. 


Mr. Datal.—Yes. 


President.—In vonr case TO should hke to know first what sort of 
machinery there is for bringing about this sort of personal contact between 
responsible management and labour and secondly another point on which I 
should like you to throw some light is this: in the case of a place Lke 
Jamshedpur where Jahour is recruited from all parts of India, the difficulties 
which avige from lack of personal contact may be intensified hy the fact 
that the management mgyv not understand the language of labour. | should 
like you to tell ine with refesonce to these two matters how the position 
stands at Jamshedpur. To the first place please let me have some informa- 
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tion about the sort of machinery that yon have. It touches varjous points. 
There is first question of recruitment, 

Mr. Dalal.—We have recognised unions in Jamshedpur which unfor- 
tunately are not functioning very satisfactorily, but their officers have 
direct. access to the General Manuger. 

President.—Recognised Unions, what precisely do you mean—Registered 
Union ? 

Mr, Dalal—Yes, they have been recognised by us. 

President.—Covering practically the whole ot your labour? 

Mr. Dalal.—Perhaps at one time when they were flourishing, they might 
have covered a majority of the labour, but at the present moment they 
ure not in a proper condition. Their officers have direct access to the 
General Manager to represent any grievances. 

President,—Are these officials emploved in the works? 

Mr, Dalal,—No. 

President.—Whoever they are, whether they are employees in the works 
or not, they have the right of direct access. ; 

Mr. Delal.---Yes. The duty of our Welfare Officer is to Jook after the 
welfare of men and represent any grievance that they may have to the 
authorities concerned. Apart from that, the General Manager is personally 
Hodeeet bls to any man who may want to represent his grievances directly to 
him. 

President. Tn the case of works which employs 15,000 to 20,099 people...... 

Mr, Dalal.—They first go to ther Superintendent. 


President.—There are really physical limits to the extent to which the 
General Manager can do. 

Mr. Mather.—The General Manager goes round the works quite frequent- 
ly and in practically every departinent he) is known by sight by practically 
all the men and they have opportunities to represent their grievances. 


President.—Is there any kind of Standing Committee which purports to 
deal with matters of this kind such as Works Committee? 


Mr. Datal.—l think that cxperiment was) tried and found a failure. 


President.—At present the only way jn which personal contact can he 
established between labour and: the management is by officials of recognised 
Unions bringing matters affecting Iabour to the notice of the General 
Manager or the officer-in chargeof. the welfare works. 


Mr, Dalal.—To the General Manager or any other officer who may be 
directly coneerned and the welfare officer also has this as part of his duty. 


President,—The Union official bas got to take the initiative in bringing 
the matter to the notice of the management. There is no sort of machinery 
which provides for an automatic indication. If you have, for example. 
regular meetings of the Standing Committee charged with the definite object 
of bringing Jabour into contact with management, fortnightly meetings or 
monthly meetings. even if the Union officials do not take the initiative, the 
management will have the automatic means of ascertaining what is going 
on in the ranks of Jabour. There is no arrangement of that kind? 


Mr. Dalal.—No. 


President.—With regard to this question of personal contact, the way in 
which labour has been recruited is of very great importance. J have known 
in other industries, for example, the way in which labour is recruited has 
a very direct reaction. What precisely is the arrangement at Jamshedpur 
for recruitment of labour? 


Mr. Dalal.—The problem is not of very great importance at present. 
hecause we are carrving on with more or lews a steady labour force, but no 
jobbers or persons like that exist in Jamshedpur as far as 1 know, 
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President —What about this question of language? Does that present 
any diffieulty ? 

Mr. Dalal—In practice 1 have not noticed that it presents any 
difficulty, : 

Mr, Mather.—Practically every language which is represented amongst 
the workinen is also represented amongst the senior officials of the company 
and in the few cases where a man who is speaking an unusual language 
wants to make any representation about something, le has no difficulty in 
finding one or the other of the senior officials of the Company speaking his 
own language who will be able to help him. 

Presidené.—In the works. for example, the person in authority gives 
his orders in what language generally ? 

Mr. Mather. -The foreman usually does it in Hindi. 

President.—-The head of the department speaks to the foreman class, 
] suppose, in Euglish ? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—And the foreman speaks in Hindi to the rank and file. 

Mr. Dalal. -Ov if he is a Bengalim—imajority of them are Bengalis, he 
may address them in Bengali or Oriya. 

President.- Tt is not as the result of any. observation on my part that 
this point oceurred to me, but T happened to hear this point mentioned by a 
person who is almost an authority on questions of labour who happoned to 
travel with an important Commission round Tndia and he thought and some 
of his colleagues formed this Jinipression iat Jainshedpur, 

Mr, Datal.—-About the variets. of languages’ 

President. —Yes, that the “difficulty of language was one of the factors 
peculiar to Jamshedpur which. made-persanal contact rather more difficult 
than otherwise. 

Mr, Dalal,—To a certain extent it might have been true in the past. 
and may be perhaps true even now. One of the terms of our contract with 
the covenanted employees is that) they should make themselves acquainted 
with the Hindi language. But J do not Knew whether that has been very 
rigidly observed in the past. To that extent there may he a certain amount 
of difficulty with regard to men who have uot been in the country for a 
very Jong time, but as these remain longer in the country, and as the pro- 
gress of Jndianisation proceeds, that difficulty would be eliminated. 


President.— tt is not a problem that the management has ever considered. 
Their attention has not been drawn as the result of actual experience. 
Have you ever had to consider this problem of language? Has that cver 
presented itself to vou? 

Mr, Mather.—ft never presented itself to my knowledge as an actual 
definite difieuliv. When the management wanted to communicate with the 
workmen 5 or 6 years ago, when the labour questions were very important 
and were occupying almost the whole time of the General Manager, the 
General Manager would say ‘there are men unsettled in such and such 
a department, pick ou€ a few and bring them’. There was never any 
difficulty as far as we could ascertain in finding a man who had the confi- 
dence of the workmen who could speak their language and represent their 
grievances to the General Manager. They were brought to the Geheral 
Manager’s room along with the foreman or some other man, Bengali or 
Oriva or a Sonth Indian, who knows the language. There has never heen 
any difficulty in getting an adequate interpreter who has the confidence 
of the men. 

Mr. Wiles.--Are there anv recognised Unions to. day? Tnions in the 
past have ceased to he recognised. 


Mr. Dalal—There are $wo Unions. the Tebour Association and the 
Labour Federation and a third has recently made an application for regis- 
tration, the Metal Workers Tuion. 
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Mr, Wiles.—Yhey are actually registered? 

Mr, Dalal.—The Metal Workers Union has not yet been registered, but 
it has applied for registration, As for the Labour Federation, I think its 
registration has been cancelled, but we still have not cancelled our recogni- 
tion of that. The Labour Associafion is recognised. 

President.—That means their officials have the right to meet your General 
Manager ? 

Mr. Dalal. —Yes. 


Mr. Wiles—We understood from their representation that they were not 
functioning for the last three years and that no officials were appointed. 


Mr. Dalal.—You have received a representation from the Labour Asso- 
ciation? Jie still has one of our buildings as its office and it has got a 
Secretary. 

Mr. Wiles —What about the Federation ? 

Mr, Dalal.—tlt is a different body. Their affairs are in a stato of great 
confusion. Since the arrest of Mr. Homi, there are several persons claim- 
ing to represent it. Who actually made a representation to the Board, T 
do not know. 

President.-—We had a representation from the Labour Federation and on 
receiving their representation we asked the Federation to send a represen- 
tative to explain the points in their representation orally to us. Alter 
that, we have got one or two representations from other parties claiming 
equally to represent the Federation. J helieve we have asked all these parties 
to come. 

Mr, Dalal.--Tf it is the Association it is-acdifferent matter. As regards 
the Federation, there are two omen Mangal Singh and Patnaik fighting 
amongst themselves and claiming to represent the Union, 

President.—We ave very gratefull to the Company for the very thorough 
and careful way in which they have presented their evidence in this enquiry. 
Lt is possible we may want to re-examine the Company on points which 
may be raised before us by other witnesses, If it hecomes necessary to re- 
examine the Company, T don’t think the examination is likely to he held 
before January. T think we will -be occupied with the examination of other 
witnesses till then but the Company must be prepared, if occasion arises, 
to appear again for examination, 


Mr. Dalal.—Yes,. 
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THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Evidence of Messrs. A. R. DALAL, R. MATHER and 
J. C. MAHINDRA, recorded at Calcutta on Thurs- 
day, the 11th Januar$, 1934, 


President.—-Mr, Dalal, on many of the points which arose during the 
first oral examination of the Company which required further considera- 
tion, you have supplied us with supplementary information and I don’t 
think it is really necessary now to go over many of those poimts, because T 
think we have got now from you all the information we want for coming 
to the conclusion on these points. here are just a few matters on which 
we should like a little mere information than we have received so far, 
The first point on which I should like some information is whether any 
developments have taken place regarding the question of the freight rates 
to be charged by-the Bengal Nagpur Railway. Flas any development 
happened since we examined you last? 


Mr. Dalal.—Yes. There was a meeting between our Board in Bombay 
and Sir T. Wynne representing the Bengal Nagpur Railway at which an 
arrangement was arrived at under which the Stcel Company has agreed 
to pay a lump sum of Rs, 20 lakhs nidre than the existing freight rates 
subject to certain conditions and ‘for the period of the future protection. 


President.—-The existing freight rates would be charged and, in addition, 
at the end of a stated period yon make a sort of lump sum contribution 
to what you pay as freight? 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President.—Vhat has heen fixed at Rs. 20 lakhs a year. 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President.--That is the arrangement which has been reached between 
your Company and the Bengal Nagpu Railway ? 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President. -1s that final? 

Myr, Dalal..-We are awaiting the views of the Government of India in 
the Railway Department. 

President.—This has got to be sanctioned by the Government of India? 
Js that the procedure ? 


Mr. Dalal. -1 could not say exactly what the procedure is. So far as 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway and ourselves are concerned, we have arrived 
at this arrangement, but we have not heard anything from the Railway 
Board. 


President..-THow does the Railway Board come into this? What I mean 
io ask is supposing an arrangement is arrived at between a Company- 
managed Railway and a body like yourselves, then is the procedure this 
that the matter should be considered also by the Railway Board and ,the 
Government of Tndia before the arrangement is put into force? 


Mr. Dalal. -Not exactly, but unfortunately in this case the arrange- 
ment as it is worded is that the existing rates stand and over and above 
that a contribution of Rs. 20 lakhs has got to be paid. Now as some of the 
existing rates are below the miniina rates laid down by the Railway Board 
they may have to say something in this matter in whieh case we have to 
readjust the whole thing so as to come up to the minima and still pay 
Rs, 20 lakhs 
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President.—Have you any idea as to when you are likely to receive 
aefinite information regarding the rates? 


Mr. Dalal. 1 could not say, but it should not be very long. 

President.- You expect that you would he able to give us definite 
information before the end of February? 

Mr, Dalat.—TY think so. 


President. As soon as a,definite settlement is arrived at, T should hike 
you to intimate the fact. to us and T should like you also to give us in that 
case a revised statement of the increased charges which are likely to result 
from the final rates as compared with the existing rates. 


Mr. Dalal. —Certainly. 


President.#That is to say revise the tables that you have given in your 
representation in accordance with the final rates as soon as you are ina 
position to do so. 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes, 


President.— Another point 1 want to raise is with regard to the Tin- 
plate Company. The Tinplate Company sent us a supplementary repre- 
sentation, T mean after the oviginal representation in which they make 
the suggestion that differential duties should be introduced on imported 
tinplate. Now on the figures which they have given us. if a differential 
system were adopted, the duty on Welsh tinplate would be somewhat lower 
than the present rate of duty, namely Rs. 48, while the duties on tinplate 
imported from countries other than United Kingdom would be considerably 
higher than the present rate of duty, So when we saw that was the posi- 
tion under a scheme of differential, duties, we asked the representative of 
the Tinplate Company what) the effect’ of that) would be on the ayzreement 
regarding tinbar between you and the Tinplate Company, hecanse as you 
know, the existing rate of Rs. 83 is to continne under the agreement 
until the end of December. 1986. or the withdrawal or reduction of duty 
whichever comes early. Tf vou have a compound duty, one of which is 
lower and the other is higher than the existing duty, would that amount 
to a reduction of duty? 


Mr. Dalal—-This is, 1 presume; a hypothetical question—in case any 
such differential duty is agreed upon by the Tariff Board, 

President.—\t is something more than that. Before we imake up our 
minds whether a differential duty should be imposed or not, we should be 
in a position to know whether a differential duty would help the Tinplate 
Company at all, that is to say pwhether the additional protection they 
might get from a_ differential duty, i.e., a higher duty on non-United 
Kingdom plates. might not be more than off set by the higher price they 
would have to pay for tinbar under the agreement. That is the position, 


Mr. Dalal.—Tt is an extremely diffieunlt point on which we at present 
have not been able to come to any decision at all, but the matter will 
probably have to be referred to our Board and | think the first thing 
that they would do in that case would he to obtain expert legal opinion 
as to exactly how the arrangement is to be interpreted in the light of these 
altered circumstances, 

President. Tlave you heen approached by the Tinplate Company of 
India? 

Mr. Dalal.—No, 

Mr. Mather.—We have been told that they are going to approach us, 
but we have not yet been approached. 

President.—Supposing they approach you in a week froin now. vou 
have to refer the question to your lawyers. What sort of time all this 
might take? 

Mr. Dalal.—Tt could be settled in about a month’s time. 

Mr, Mather.—You will realise that en matters of this kind, Jawvers 
might differ. 
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President.--There is nothing more you can say about it, because the 
question is essentially a legal question. 

Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 

President.—The third question that L want to raise this inorning is 
the question of the price at which pig iron is sold, We have had a 
great deal of discussion since we examined you last regarding the question 
of pig iron prices aud | should like to put to you the position of pig iron 
as far as we are able to understand at this stage. The complaint we have 
received regarding the prices of pig iron comes largely from small foundries. 
Their complaint amounts to this that the price charged for pig iron to 
them in the country is considerably higher than the price at which pig 
iron is being sold to certain large purchasers in the country and we have 
taken some trouble regarding the facts underlying this comyjaint. 1 will 
iell you how the situation presents itself to my mind. As far as you are 
concerned the pig iron sold is almost entirely basic iron and 1 examined 
your prices both internal prices and export prices over a period of six 
years and L find on the basis of prices f.o.r, works the difference between 
the export price and the internal price is somewhere about Rs. 10 to 
Rs, 12. That is as far as basic irou is concerned. 

Mr. Mather.—That is as far as all our iron is concerned, Tt is mainly 
basic. 

President,—-Almost entirely basic? 

Wr, Mather.—Yes. 

President, -With regard to foundry iron under the arrangement which 
now exists _between you and) the Jnudian tren and Steel Company, they 
are responsible for the sale of foundry irom very largely, aren't they? 

Mr. Mather,—To the enginéering’ firms. We sell to the bazaar. 

President.-—What you sell in the bazaar is really basic iron. 

Mr, Mather.- To a very large extent basic iron, but not exclusively. 
; President. —Where do you precisely draw the line between the basic 
iron and the foundry iron? 

Mr, Mather.-- At 1:25 per cent. silicon, 


President.--Have you been ‘selling iron with a silicon content above 
1-25? 

Mr. Mather—Jn small quantities. J-can give you the figures, In 
1982-33 for the Calcutta market for the bazaar—T am not speaking now of 
the large engineering firms—we sold 8,000 tons of basic iron and just 
under 700 tons of foundry iron. 

President.--Approximately what class of foundry iron is itP Js it 
No, 4? 

Mr, Mather.—Approximately, but the purchasers of this foundry iron 
in the hazaar take in quite small units; sometimes No. 4, sometimes No, 2 
and sometimes No, 3. 

President.--Mainly under 2 per cent. siliconP 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—At what sort of price did you sell? 

Mr. Mather.- -We sold the hasic iron at an average price delivered at 
Caleutta at Rs. 26°8. 

President.—That is the basic iron delivered f.0.7. Caloutta 


Mr, Mather.—Yes. 
President.—And your foundry iron? 
Mr, Mather. -At an average price of Rs. 57. 


President. That is the point 1 want to raise. T have examined the 
relation between the prices of foundry iron and basic iron in other 
countries. I cannot find any country where there is a difference of this 
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magnitude between fonudry iron and basic iron. To my mind it is a0 
unreasonable position. ‘hav is what J want to put to you. 

Mr. Mather I submit that cqually you will find no other country it 
the world in which anybody can buy basic tron in small quantities at 
fs. 26-2 por ton delivered at bis station. 

President. -You raise Rs. 26-2, as far as small purchasers are con- 
cerned, to Rs. 35. You still have got a very big difference to account 
for—a difference which ise ont of all proportion to the costs of basic 
and foundry iron. 

Mr. Dalal.—1t is ovly to a very small extent that we are interested 
in the sale of foundry iron. Most of our sales are basic iron and that 
hasic iron is being utilised in large quantities by the smaller foundries. 

President. hat is a different question. I don’t like the position that 
the supplier should be in a position to determine what the purchaser 
should bay. J don’t think that it is a reasonable position, especially when 
the suppher is in a fairly strong position in which you are here. 

Mr. Dalal. —We are mainly concerned with the manufacture of basic 
iron for our own purpose. Jt is to avery smu] extent that we can 
supply them with foundry iron and we find that basic iron is suitable for 
the use of small foundries. We are prepared to supply it at an extra- 
ordinarily low price. 

President. Practically every persou who appeared before us on hehalf 
cf small foundries definitely stated that basic iron would not be suitable 
for their purpose. 

Mr, Dalal.—With that T don't agree. 

President.--Rememher every manufactiwer has told us so. 

Mr. Mather,—We Nave letters from a, large number of small foundries, 
each of them saying that it used omr basie iron and that it found it suitable. 
The yolume of sales is sufficient to show that. A technical examination 
of the matter, having in mind the kond of products made from this iron, 
will show that this basic iron of outs) is, suitable for the purpose. The 
actual buyers af this 8,000 tons of iron last vear are raising no complaints 
about its unsuitability. We have had no complaint from them. Lt is not 
from the buyers of our iron /that any complaint comes about the unsuit- 
ability of basie iron for the manufacture of those articles. One of them 
says that he makes use of hasic iron for the manufacture of rice bowls, 
rain water pipes aud fittings aud railings. The next one uses basic iron 
for the manufacture of rice bowls and= Gast iron weights. The next one 
covers the same ground, Another one is doing very much the same kind 
of thing. 

Mr. Wiles—The Tatanagar Foundry told us that they were able to 
use your basic iron by mixing it with silicon, Is that a common practice 
with these other people? 

Mr. Mather.—-T don’t think it is. You can take it that it is quite 
certain that they do not, 

President.-—Take an article like rain water pipes. Is it possible to use 
basie iron for the manufactnre of rain water pipes without treating it 
further ? 


Mr, Mather.—Yes. 
Mr. Atha. Possibly they use a good proportion of serap. 


Mr. Mather.- They always use serap. Tt is becanso there is such a 
large volume of good suitable scrap always available on the market in 
India that we are not able to sell Jarger quantities of iron to  simall 


people. 

President.—Supposing a manufacturer took the line that he did not 
want basic iron for his purpose and that he would rather have foundry 
fron, is it reasonable to tell him < Lopk here, we are not going to let 
vou have foundty iron although it is the kind of iron vou want '?? 
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Mr. Mather, -Might J approach the question from a rather different 
augle? ‘Tha price at which iron can be imported into India, without the 
benefit of a protective duty and even without taking inte account the 
cxisting revenue duty, is a high one. We are selling basic iron at a Very 
mimeb Jower price than that. As far as the Tata Tron and Steel Company 
is concerned, we are not in a position to undertake to supply large quanti- 
ties of foundry iron, but we are in a position to undertake to supply 
Jarge quantities of hasic iron, 

President.—The position is we are talking aout the price of pig iron 
in » country where the production of pig iron is the cheapest in the 
world. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Even if you consider it reasonable that pig iran should be 
sold in this country at a price corresponding to the f.o.b. price in a high 
cost country like England plus the revenue duty, then T simply have to say 
that it is an unreasonable position. 

Mr. Mather, That is not our position, 1 submit that the price at 
which even the foundry iron has been sold is substantially lower than the 
import price. 

President.--1 diseussed it with the Indian Tron and Steel Company. 
Tf you take No. 3 Cleveland foundry, tho kind of price at which No. 3 
is sold in Calcutta is the f.o.b, price in United Kingdom plus the revenue 
duty without the freight. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—Jf you are going ‘to. justifythis high scale of price on the 
ground that you are not taking -inte-account the freight which otherwise 
you would be entitled. to do, to inve mind it is not reasonable hecause 
hy this arrangement you and) the Indian Tron and Steel Company con- 
stitute yourselves a monopoly in this. country. 

Mr, Mather.—1 submit that in spite of that the average small foundry 
in India is buving its iron materials, pig iron and scrap, at an average 
price lower than they can be bought at in any other country in the 
world. 

President. -It might be lower still considering the costs in this country. 
Look at it this way. This areument was put before us in the 1930 
enquiry. There we were concerned only with the question whether the 
revenue duty should be continued or not. Here we are concerned with a 
higger question, that is to say, swhether an essential raw meterial hke pig 
iron should not he made available to the small manufacturer in this country 
at a price which bears a closer relation to the costs and the other neces- 
sary charges of the manufacturer, That is how J am going to look at it. 
Xow what is the average price at which you have been selling foundry 
iron? 

Mr. Mather -Rs. 57 delivered in Calcutta in 1932-33. 

Prosident,—-What was the price f.o.b. for export in the same period ? 

Mr, Mather-—T dow’t think we sold any foundry iron for export, 

President.-- What is your basic iron price ? 

Mr. Mather.—Our average export price gave us a nett realisation of 
Rs. 197. The f.0.b. price would he Rs, 24°7 in 1982-33. 

President.—The usual difference between basic and foundry iron 7 take 
it is somewhere about 3 shillings—not more than that. 


Mr. Mather— Approximately that. 

President. —Take it at Rs. 2. 

Mr. Mather.—-Yes. 

President.—The corresponding f.o.b. price for foundry would be Rs. 26. 


Mr. Mather.— Yes, Rs. 26-7. 
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President. -Do you think it is wise that in regard to an essential raw 
material the internal price should be 200 per cent, more than the export 
price? Ts that a reasonable arrangement? 

Mr, Mather—l don't regard the foundry iron simply and solely by 
itself as the essential raw material. To my mind it is the mixture of 
foundry iron, basic iron and scrap in the proportions in which the customer 
buys them which are essential raw materials. 

Vresident.—It is one of the essential raw materials. 

Mr, Mather.— Yes. 

President.—L am speaking of an essential raw material which is sold 
abroad at a price which is 100 per cent. below the price at which it is 
sold to the manufacturer in the country. Do you consider that a reason- 
able arrangement? Can you find a precedent for this kind of thing? 

Mr, Mather—I think 1 could. 

President.—For an essential raw material? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, for steel. In Germany the ratio between the export 
price and the internal price varies from time to time and T think there 
would be no difficulty im finding cases in which that ratio has existed. 

President,— What is the import duty on steel in Germany? 

Mv, Mathev,—Like our import duties it varies according to the product. 

President.—There is no protective duty on cast iron in this country. 
Therefore the internal market is not a sheltered market. The internal 
market for stecl in Germany is aesheltered market and that justifies the 
difference. This cannot be defended whichever way you look at it and T 
think the point has got to he yeconsidered, Look at it this way. What 
is your basie iron price? 

Mr, Mather.— The average jrive for export is Rs. 24:7, 

President.—Take it at Rs. 23. Tt is shipped from Caleutta. If you 
take the freight—I don’t know what the freight is to Japan, you take it 
at Rs. 30, 

Mr, Mather—The freight is higher. 

President.—You add conversion at) Rs, 25. 


Mr. Mather.—Thenu there (is ‘the import duty into Japan, which this 
tron has got to bear. 


President.—Are you sure that the import duty is not given in the way 
of drawback in, the case of an exported Jarticle ? 


Mr, Mather. J do not know. 
President. T suggest they get a drawhack, 


Mr. Mather.—l can only surmise that it is not given in the way of 
drawhack because the import duty was raised in order to protect the 
Tapanese iron manufacturer. 


President. -I know of two or three industries in Japan where their 
high jimport duty on the raw auaterin! is given hack in the shape of 
drawback when the manufactured article is exported. J do not know the 
facts, but suppose that was the position, the prices at which the raw 
material is supplied to manufacturers in this country and shipped abroad 
would make if impossible for the Jocal manufacturers to stand competi- 
tion from their rivals, 


Mr, Dalal. —So far as the position of our Company is concerned, it is 
only a few hundred tons of foundry iron that we sell in the course of the 
year. We are not particularly interested in the manufacture of foundry 
Iron. What we sell is surplus to our own requirements of foundry iron. 
Tt does not pay us to go in specially for the mannfacture of foundry iron. 
What we are interestod in is the manufacture of basic iron oly and we 
submit that hasic iron is suitable for the purpases of smal! foundries and 
that it is being used by them. That is our position. So far as foundry 
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iron is concerned it is to a very, very minute extent that we are interested 
in the matter at all. 

President-—You are however a party to an arrangement which makes 
this price possible. 

Mr, Dalal.—That arrangement is justified on the ground that other- 
wise it will not be possible for the other Company to keep going at all. 
If that is the position, T don’t see how the situation of the foundry iron user 
in this country is going to improve. 

President.—Vhat is a point on which we have to be satisfied. The 
total quantity supplied to small foundries as compared with the total 
output is to my mind so smal] that a reduction of the internal price to a 
nore reasonable level as compared with the export price would have such a 
serious effect, on the local industry as to make it necessary éor that industry 
to close down? 

Mr. Talal-—That certainly is a point for the other firm, Tf the other 
Company is prepared to consider the question of reduction of this price, 
then we on our side would be quite prepared to fall in. [ may say that 
very often we have pressed upon them the advisability of such a conrse. 
We are very little interested in it. 

President.-- J tind in face of the complaints that we have received of the 
very wide differences which are now observed between the prices charged for 
pig, I am seriously disturbed at the fact that these prices which to my 
mind are somewhat indefensible have been rendered possible by an arrange- 
ment to which the protected indnstryyis a party. What our conclusion 
ultimately will be I do not knewy bt | want to state my personal reactions 
to this, 

Mr. Dalal.—l quite see the point... Supposing we were not a party, 
then as JI said we would not be able to supply all the demands of the 
foundry makers because we are nob going to set up a special furnace to 
make foundry iron. {ft will not pay us to do it. We will merely confine 
ourselves to the manufacture of basic iron and the quantity of foundry 
iron that we wiJl be able to supply will be very small. . 


President.—Yes. Personally J ain considering whether, in view of the 
facts I have placed before you, we should not recommend the removal of 
the revenue duty on pig iron whieh partly makes it possible for this differ- 
ence in price. 

Mr. Dalal.—Tf such a course were adopted, I would of course leave the 
Tariff Board to consider seriously ptheradvisability of adopting such a 
course—l don’t think that it would affect us. As you know we are selling 
our iron at a very reasonable price. 

President.--T am free to admit that if the difference between the export 
price and the internal price does not exceed the sort of difference that. 
has provailed in your case, it would he a reasonable arrangement. But a 
difference which makes the internal price more than double the export. 
price in the present conditions of competition is to my mind a matter 
that calls for serious consideration. JT realise that you are not directly 
concerned with this question, but you have an indirect connection with 
this question and in any arrangement which may be brought about here- 
after between you and other pig iron producers it is T think important 
that this aspect of the matter should be considered. 

Mr, Dalal-—We will certainly bear this in mind and we will again 
consult the other pig iron producers to see if a more reasonable arrange- 
ment could be arrived at. 

President.--What is the period of arrangement between you? 

Mr. Dealal.—No definite period is specifically laid down. 

President.—Is it renewed ? 

Mr. Srather.—Tt is simply subject to four months notice. 


President.—No particular eriod P 
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Mr. Mather. No. Voimay point ont that if the prices of foundry irop 
were very substantially Jowered not only would the other pig iron producer 
in British Tndia be affected but also possibly the Mysore Jron Works. We 
should presumably then lave to give up the arrangement under which we 
retrain from competing in South India. 

President-—That is a position which 1 have considered. The interests 
of the Mysore Tron Works have to be taken into account in exactly the 
sume way as the interests of other producers. But the position is that 
much the greater part of output of pig iron both foundry and basie is 
shipped abroad and the sales inside the country are comparatively little. 
The greater part of the production is sold ut prices which are cousider- 
ably below this price of Rs. 57 which you have given us. 

Mr. Mather. Yes. 

President.—Therelore if a different arrangement were brought about 
regarding the prices at whieh foundry iron would be sold to small manu- 
facturers, the proportion of the total output which the uew arrangement 
might affect is in my opinion relatively small. 

Mr. Mathker.—As far as the Tata leon aud Steel Company is concerned, 
they would have no appreciable effect on our position. 

President-—Do you think that it is obligatory on your part before you 
enter into an arrangement of this to see that wider interests are not 
affected ? 

Mr. Dalal.-- Certainly, we have to see to that. 

Mr. Mather. -Undoubtedly, butct aim not clear from the representa- 
tions that have been put before the’ Boatde-the Board may have additional 
information—in what way the interests of these small foundries, which we 
certainly regard as legitimate interests for uttention and consideration, are 
seriously affected. We are unable to find in the Trade Returns any 
evidence that iron castings of the type in which they are interested are 
being imported. ; 

President.— Substitutes are being imported. T feel in practically every 
major enquiry that we have done in) ¢ounection with the Tariff Board 
while protection is a thing which is) generally in the interest of the 
country the parties which suffers are geuerally the small people, people 
who are not able to take care of themselves, and it is for the Tariff 
Board to soe that, these industries do not suffer while the major interests 
of the industry are safeguarded. 

Mr. Dalal.—Is it made out that the interests of the small foundries 
are seriously affected, because if, as we say, tl is correct that basic iron 
is being used by smal} foundries, then 1 do not quite see how the interest. 
of the small foundries would be particularly affected. 


President. -Suppose the Tariff Board came to the conelusion that the 
interests of the small industries were likely to be affected 


Mr. Dalol.—-Then we would be quite prepared to undertake to consult 
the other pig iron manufacturers and modify the agreement. 


President.--I think for the present L would leave it at that. I want 
to refer to a statement that you make in your memorandum No. 17 regard- 
ing the sale of pig iron. Tu that memorandum you say “ This iron is sold 
at a much lower price than the other grades, but the Company is prepared 
tc supply to the smaller foundries (at the same price as basic) suitable iron 
for specific purposes, if a genuine demand ari and it is clear that basic 
iron caunot satisfactorily be used’. The prices of foundry iron that you 
have given us are very considerably aheve the basic prices? : 


Mr. Dalal.— That is so. 


President. —Have you ever quoted a lower price for foundry ivem under 


this provision ? 
Mr. Dalal.—We are quoting lower prices now for foundry iron, 
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Mr. Mahindra.—Yhe position is this: ibere is the danger of supplying 
foundry fron at a lower price and the other people re-selling in comipeti- 
tion with us. That is the reason why we put this clause more or less on 
these lines. 

President Phat can easily be set right, Tf a gennine producer asked 
you for a supply, and uot a dealer, in rensonable quantities, that danger 
is completely met. 

Mr. Mahindra.--'That is true, Bui if heecomes forward and says that 
he requires foundry iron or basic iron or a mixture of both for the purposes 
of producing certain kinds of castings then I give instructions to the works 
to mix the foundry iron and the basic iron and supply him with that. 

President.—Tlave you done it in any case. 


Mr. Mahindra.- 1 have offered to do that in the very recent case of 
Messrs. Sikdar Lron Works when their representative approached me in this 
connection, 

President. What precisely was your offer? 

Mr. Mahindru.-—That IL would supply them a mixture of basic and pig 
iron for the purpose for which they required it, i¢., for the manufacture 
cf special castings. 

President.--At what price? 

Mr, Mahindra.—At the same price as for the basic pig iron, 

President.—What reply did they give you? 

Mr, Mahindra-—They have done nothing..further. 

President.—How long ago awas “this? 

Mr. Mahindra.—About a nionth. ago, 

President.—Lhe provision as) you word it here, is “if a genuine 
demand arises and if it is cleav that basie iron eannot be used ’’. Clear 
to whom? To you? 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 


President. -You think that the) Tati Tron and Steel Company should 
he satisfied that the purchaser’ ¢annot usessome other material which he 
thinks it more convenient io use? 


Mr. Mather*-Our foundry experience is. greater than that of most of 
these small foundries and we may be able to suggest to them a mixture 
which is more satisfactory for their purpose and which will cost them less 
money. After all we have a very! substantial experience in this connec- 
tion. . 

_ President. You have not got experience of rice howls and rainwater 
pipes because you have not cast things for the market. 

Mr. Mather— Not in recent years, 

Mr. Mahindra. 1 may add that | offer technical help to any foundry 
which comes forward to use our raw material. 

President.—li they don’t care to take your technical services you 
cannot blame them for that. 

Mr. Dalal..—This is all done because we are offering to sel] our material 
at a substantially low price. 

President.—T think J have stated my own position fairly clearly. 

Mr, Dalal.--Yes. 


President... The point was brought to our notice by the Railway Board 
that in regard to billets of C and D class they have found it difficult to 
get suitable supplies from the Tata Iron and Steel Company. Is that a 
correct statement? 


Mr. Palal.—There have been grounds for complaints, T admit, with 
regard to the supply of C and D class billets in the past but we are 
trying to make good tRat deficiency as hard as possible and we believe 
that during the next two or three months we shall he in 2 position to 
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manufacture this class of steel in such a manner as would nob give them 
any cause for complaint. 

Presidéent.—When was this enquiry made? Was it an enquiry or a 
definite order? 

Mr. Dalal-A definite order. 

President. Tlow long ago was that? 

Mr. Dalal.—About a year ago. 

Mr. Mahindra.—T discussed this matter with the Railway Board, 

President.—What precisely was the difficulty with regard to the quality? 

Mr. Mahindra. Sometimes the © and D class steel which was supplied 
to the Railway workshops was not found homogeneous; there was one case 
in which they found pipe but otherwise we have found that all the steel 
of © and TD cimss which has been supplied for wagon building has been 
found suitable, 

President... What was the quantity involved in this particular order? 

Mr. Mahindru,—\t was not one ease, but small orders placed from time 
to time. Sometimes steel supplicd and passed by the Metallurgical Luspector 
at Jamshedpur when actually worked in the workshop was found defective. 

President. -What was the quantity involved ? 

Mr. Mahindra,—o500 or 600 tons of this class of steel, 

Presiden¢t.—Jn your opinion the evidence does not justify the conclusion 
that Tatas wonld not be iu a position) to supply billets of these special 
classes, either that you are noteit aA position or you may not think it 
worth while hecause of the small quantity cinvolved ? 

Mr. Dalal We have been. considering ‘this question and we have been 
im consultation with the metallurgieal department and the metallurgical 
department has assured us that they are now thinking of certain means of 
avoiding these defects by which they would he able to supply © and D 
classy steel in the future tn a very satisfactory manner. 

President.—J will tell you the practieal aspect of this question. If we 
decided to accept your proposal that the duty should be levied on billets, 
the question would arise whether the duty would not be unnecessary in 
the case of hillets at special classes, and if it is clear that either you 
are not ji a position or yon omay not think it worth while to roll 
billets of this class, then the question would have to be considered ‘in 
that light. 

Mr, Mather,—T quite see the point. Our attitude is that the com- 
plaints which you mention were brought to our notice and as Mr. Datal 
has told yon, we had the matter investigated very carefully and we are 
definitely in a position ta assure you that when we roll against the next 
order we shall be able to avoid the defects which arose Jast time. T 
personally believe that we will be able to supply satisfactory billets and 
that being so we shall certainly want to book the orders even though the 
quantities are small. 


President.—Can you tell me approximately what proportion of the 
quantity of the special class of billets that you supplied to the railways 
has been subject to complaint. Ts it possible te give us some. indication ? 


Mr. Mahindra.—F¥or the Jast eight mouths the railways have not placed 
orders for C and D class billets. As far as T understand the position is 
this. We supply basie steel. The C and D elass steel is generally produced 
in an acid turnace. The latest developments at Jamshedpur lead us to 
believe that we will be able to produce satisfactory steel for ( and D 
class specifications. 


Mr. Mather.—L may poimt out that we have also supplied substantial 
quantities of bars of C and DP class on which we have pragédcally no 
complaint. 


President. —Mainly to wagon builders? 
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Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

President.—What quantity did you supply of these special bars? 
Mr, Mather.—500 to 700 tons per year. 

President, --There has been no complaint at all? 

Mr. Mather.—-Practically no complaints. 

President.—We may take that as a definite statement? 


Mr. Mahindra,—There has been a compltint about surface defects in 
one consignment, The position is this: these billets when they are sup- 
plied from England are generally chipped and from our works we used to 
supply without chipping them. At present we have adopted the practice 
of chipping and in future we shall get rid of this defect. 

President.—There is another question with regard to the railways and 
that is a much more important question that [T want to raise this morning. 
That is the question of the form of protection to be adopted regarding 
rails. You remember. Mr. Dalal, we discussed this point in the first orat 
examination. As T look at the question at present the suggestion is this: 
there are two ways in which we can erant you protection for rails. We 
can do it in the form an agreement snore or less on the present lines or 
we can have simultaneous tenders. These are the only two alternatives. 


Mr. Dalal.- Agreement more or less on the present lines! 


President.—Fither it is an agreement or ib is a case of simultaneous 
tenders. 


Mr, Dolat. -Agreement between us and=the Railway Board. 


President.- Tf it ts an agreement. the “agreement has got to he based 
necessarily on some priec, The present agreement is based on the fair 
selling price estimated by the Tariff Board, 


Mr. Dalal.—Yes. 


President.—Tt can be based also on a price corresponding to the import 
price. These are the two alternatives regarding: prices en which the agree- 
ment may he based. Tn that connection vou make a statement jn paragraph 
105 of vour representation ‘ The Company understands that it is the policy 
of Government to purchase the whole of its requirements of rails and fish- 
plates in Tadia at the prices at. whieh it conld import these articles ’’. 
The present method of purchase af rails by the Railway Board does not 
confirm this statement because thev are being bought not at the price at 
which the Railway Board could import. these articles brut at the price 
which would give the Tata Tron and Steel Company a fair return, 


Mr, Mather. —Rails are being bought under a seven year contract which 
has been extended fer a year. The price in that contract was agreed 
between the Company and the Railway Board at the end of 1926 in special 
circumstances on a communication made confidentially by the Railway 
Board to the Company in order to enable this agreement to be arrived at 
in adequate time for us to take account of the protective duty which was 
recommended by the Tariff Board as ai result of the enquiry in 1926, 
That protective duty as vou will remember was Rs. 18 which appeared 
to be necessary in order to enable the Company to get a fair selling price. 
Therefore, although it is correct that the price provided in the present 
contract is the fair selling price, the centract price was brought up to that 
by means of the protective duty. 


President.—That is not the correct statement: of the pasition Rs. 7170 
was precisely the fair selling price we arrived at for rails. We proposed 
in the 1926 report that much the best arrangement would be for the Railway 
Board to buy rails from the Tata Tron and Steel Company at this price 
but we bad no means at that time of ascertaining whether our proposals 
would he accepted or not. We therefore decided to recommend a protective 
duty in case some other arrawzement was adopted, but this Rs. 110 was 
definitely the fair selling price. 
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Mr. Mather.—Yhat is so, but it also corresponds with such price as the 
Tariff Board was able to obtain in 1926, for imported rails. If my 
recollection is right, the rate was Rs. 105 at that time. Rs. 13 duty 
brought that up to Rs. 118; an allowance of Rs. 8 for the freight 
disadvantage on the distribution of rails from Jamshedpur left Rs. 110. 

President. -Are you quite sure it was Rs. 1052 My own recollection 
is thai the import price with the protective duty would have given a 
considerably higher price than the fair selling price even after allowing for 
freight disadvantage. 

Mr. Mather---Yable XVII of the 1926 Report shows that the cid, 
price landed without duty for British rails was Rs. 105. A duty of Rs. 13 
was levied and that brought the price at the ports to Rs. 118 correspond- 
ing to the fair selling price of Rs. 110 taking into account the freight 
disadvantage. 

President.—1t is a curious situation, 

Mr. Mather.—You followed the normal procedure in ascertaining aud 
recommending the duty. The Board ascertained the Steel Company’s fair 
selling price at Rs. 110 and the freight as assumed by the Board was 
Rs. 8. If the Steel Company were to get a fair selling price, the iunport 
prico should be brought to the level of Rs. 118 at the port. The import 
price was Rs, 105 and the duty required was Rs. 13 which was recom- 
mended by the Board and accepted by the Legislature. 


President Suppose we followedsthis method in this enquiry. Suppose 
we decided that the agreeinent should be-based on the import price plus 
duty. Now in the present cise vo) protective, duty is called for. 

Mr. Mather. Yhat is clear: 

President.--The revenue duty muy be there. 

Mr, Mather.--Quite so. 

_ President. -S0 we take a price of Rs. 94 ex-works. That converted 
into a fair selling price at port would be Rs, 94 plus Rs. 8 or Rs. 102. 
What you would Itke is a price corresponding to the import price plus the 
revenue duty if there is no protective) duty. 

Mr. Mather —Quite. 

_ President.—Supposing T take your figure: of the import price of rails 
without duty at Rs. 112-5, then taking the normal revenue duty at 10 
per cent. and adding Rs. 11°2 to that, you get Rs. 123-7; then deduct 
Rs. 8 from that which gives you Rs.-]15:7 ex-works, 


Mr. Mather,—That is right. 

President. -If we decided to base the agreement on a price not neces- 
sarily based on the fair selling price, but on an import price including 
revenue duty, convert it to f.o.r. Tatanagar, it would be a price of some- 
where about Re. 108. 


Mr. Mather. -Yé it is your opinion that the rovenue duty should be 
taken at 10 per cent., we should accept your judgment without question, 


President.—J have no particular judgment about it, but T think on 
railway materials 10 per cent. may be taken as normal from the expertence 
of the past 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. Mather.— Yes. 

President.—Vf we accepted this figure, then the Railway Board would 
have to pay Rs. 5 more than they are paying now in spite of the reduction 
in your costs. That does not sound very reasonable, 

Mr. Dalal. --t is the commercial basis. As Jar as T know the Railway 
Roard would Uke to purchase their rails on the commercial basis and this 
is the way we arrived at this figure. 

President.—Don’t base anything on that Mr. Balal, because I have no 
evidence if that is the view of the Railway Board. You may think so, but 
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} have no evidence for thinking that it is the policy of the Railway 
Board. 1 do not know what their policy is. But when the present price 
is Rs. 110 for ordinary rails and that pyice has prevailed tor the past 
7 years while the industry has been able substantially to reduce its costs 
and may reduce them still further hereafter, would you consider it a 
satisfactory arrangement that the price of rails should be raised by 
Rs. 5? 

Mr. Dalal—We don't stand to benefit by that, because that will go 
towards a reduction of duties on other materials; but if that is the fair 
price at which the Railway Board can purchase rails, we don’t see that 
there is anything unfair in their paying that price. : 

President.- Y still do not understand what from your point of view 
is the difficulty in case the agreement is based on a fgir selling price, 
because if you get a surplus, you surrender the surplus. 

Mr. Dalal.— 1 think we would surrender the surplus in favour of materials 
where the duty still stands on a fairly high level. 

Preswlent.--There is one practical difficulty. This price of Rs. 115 
which we take as the ex-works price corresponding to import price is 
based on a price of £7-7-6 I think as the lowest price from the United 
Kingdom. T should like to know in a little more detail what precisely 
is this quotation. 

Mr. Mather, “Chat price as stated here is the lowest price so far as we 
know at which the United Kingdom sold rails during the year 1982, That 
was for an order to the best_of my kuowledge of about 15,000 tons for 
South Africa. Io may add that Siuce the last occasion on which we were 
giving evidence, } have made further enquiries and 1 believe that the 
lowest’ price at which the United Kingdom has sold rails tor the whole 
period from the time when England went off the Gold Standard up to the 
present is £7-2-6 which is 5 shillings lower than this figure. 

Fresident.—£7-2-6 is the lowest) price quoted by the United Kingdom 
since when ? 

Mr. Mather.—Since England awent. off the Gold Standard. T can ulso 
add that the price at which British railways buy rails is £8 f.o.r. makers’ 
works. 

President.—You mean the anternal price? 


Mr. Mather.--Yes. 


President.—That is no use for-our purpose. The lowest price is £7-2-6 
since Fugland weut off the Gold Standard. What sort of order was it? 


Mr, Mather.—I have no specific details. There again T believe it was 
for an order of 10,000 to 15,000 tons. That is of course for sale within 
the reserved area for British rail makers. 


President. —Then the TRMA’S ininimum woud apply. 
Mr. Mather.—Yes. 


President.—£8 sterling which in India I think might make a difference 
between the lowest United Kingdom price that you quoted of about Rs. 12. 


Mr, Mather. ~-Approximately that. 


President.— Supposing I take tho line that if the Railway Board were 
in a position to call for tenders from British manufacturers for an order 
approximating 60,000 ov 70.000 tons, they might get much hetter quotations 
than £7-2-6 sterling. 


Mr. Mather.—We have 2 certain amount of diffcnity in discussing this 
in dotail, because there is no avuilable record of all the transactions of ghe 
IRMA. But T do not believe that [ am in error in saving that TRMA 
would nov reduce the price simply because the order is big. The TRMA 
lias reduced the price in the case which T have iust mentioned to £7-2-6. 
because 16 thonght in that event rails would be bought at that price but 
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otherwise they might not have heen bought at all or a smaller quantity 
would have been bought. It is not so far as | can gather the policy of 
the IRMA to reduce its prices merely because the order is large. 

President. -lt may not be policy of the URMA to reduce prices in 
free markets, in neutral markets? 

Myr. Mather.—in any ot the markets. 

President.— With regard to internal imarkets > 

Mr, Mather—tn any of the markets. 


President, —But then how do vou have these variations? You have 
given us a few variations. How do these variations occur ? 


Mr, Mather -Accordiug to the judgmeni of the IRMA Conunittee 
whether a lower price might induce the possible buyer to place the order; 
otherwise he would not buy at all. 

President.—J am not in the confidence of the TRMA. Since there is no 
minimum observed with regard to internal markets and there is the pos- 
sibility of getting in competition with some other party a very substantial 
order, why British stecl makers should not quote more favourable prices, 
1} do not know, [can understand their policy with regard to the minimum 
in the export markets but when there is uo minimum at all in the mternal 
markets of the participating country, what is the policy which underlies that? 

Mr. Mather.—The position is essentially the same, because there within 
the British reserved area or the Prenche the German or any other reserved 
area, the makers work as a Single unitcand do not compete. Thero is 
no free competition, 

President.—Supposing in an internal anarket there is a manufacturer 
who is not a participant im the IRMA and therefore competition arises 
from that souree, then vou see the whole body of manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom will act together. 


Mr, Mather, --That is so. Tlere again jas you realise we are only discussing 
hypothetieal questions, t think jt is more probable that the British manu- 
facturers would get into coutact with us realising as they do that we 
are im a very much stronger’ position ta supply the rails in the Tndian 
market than anybody else in the world. 


President. -Tf you take £7-2-6. what sort of price du you get? 
Mr. Mather—lt would reduce the jprice by Rs. 33 approximately. 


President.—That would bring the import price with a revenue duty of 
10 per cent. to Rs, 112. 


Ar, Dalal.—Yes. May J point out that these prices which the British 
ratlmakers have quoted stuce England went off the Gold Standard are 
lower than the prices which they would otherwise have quoted. 


President,--That is what indicates to me that considerable variations 
are possible according to circumstances. 


Mr. Dalal. -To elaborate what Mr. Mather hay just new said, if we 
visualise the circumstances under which British railtnakers were to compete 
in the Indian market. what would be their position? Ft would he almost 
certain that they would not get the orders for rails. The only thing that 
would happen is we would have to drop. prices in) competition. That is 
not the kind of situation which thev would like to see indefinitely. Tt may 
happen for one year or perhaps if may happen for two vears and then 
there is a possibility that with our rail costs as they are we might compete 
in some of their reserved nuarkets which we are in a position to do and 
they would not like such a situation to arise, 

Mr. Mather.—lt is not to their financial interests to reduce the price 


of rails jn Tndia, because thes know in any event they would not get the 
order after one or two vears. Naturally in that event it would lead to a 
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strongly competitive attitude hetween the Steel Company and the British 
railmakers which might im certain circumstances in future lead us to 
compete in a way which would definitely be to their detriment. 


President.—You admit, dou't you, Mr. Mather, that we are speaking of 
factors which are almost entirely hypothetical. , 

Mr, Mather.--That is so. 

President.—Do you think it reasonable ip regard to an article like 
rails to fix a price for a period of seven years on what is after alJl a 
hypothetical figure? About this figure of Rs. 94 there is no hypothesis, 
We can establish that, 

Mr. Mather.—Might I suggest these are important facts in the situation? 
When the price for the present contract was fixed at the end of 1926, 
the IRMA was not operating and the world price of rails has very sub- 
stantially risen since 1926. Therefore it does uot seem to us to be in-. 
herently unreasonable that our price should rise by Rs. 5 per ton. I 
submit that if the last Statutory enquiry had been held a year later, by 
which time the IRMA was operating—it began to function in October or 
November, 1926—--then the position would have been that the price of rails 
would have been higher than was taken by the Board in 1926. 

President.—From your point of view is there any objection to a system 
of simultaneous tenders? 

Mr, Mather.—-No, 

President ~ There is no protective duty required on your figures? 

Mr. Dalal.—No. As between fixing on the basis of the fair selling price 
and simultaneous tenders, we would much rather have simultancous tenders, 
because we feel certain that we would get much hetter prices. 

President.—Supposing we had| an agreement based on’ this price or on 
the fair selling price or some other price, supposing another stcel works 
was started in this country, what would be the position? 

Mr, Dulal.--It would be sometime before they brought down their costs 
in the matter of rails. 

President.—Supposing they were in a position to quote the same price. 

_ Mr, Mather.—Is this on the supposition that another Steel works was 
started ? 

President,—At the end of 4 or 5 years they would like to get a share 
of the world’s market aud they say ‘‘we are prepared to quote the same 
price as the Tata [ron and Steel Company ’’. 

Mr. Dalal.--Then of course it would be for the Government of India 
to divide tho order. 

President.—Suppose the agroement had not in the meantime been made? 

Mr, Dalal.—There you are going into a region of greater hypothesis, 

President.—We are really discussing various hypotheses now, so it is 
just as well to have the whole lot of hypotheses. On the first day of 
your ora] examination, you were very keen on the possibility of another 
steel works being started. The proposals of the Tariff Board aro put up in 
September aud the Government of India legislate in October and straight- 
away the idea is taken up. By about 1937 or early in 1988 there is 
another steel works in the country. They would like to get a share of 
the rail market and they go to the Railway Board and say ‘‘ Well, treat 
us exactly as you have been treating the Tata Iron and Steel Company ’’. 

Mr. Dalal.—That would only be an argument for not entering into an 
arrangement for the full period of seven years. 


Presidt@t—What period would you suggest? 
Mr, Dalal.—If such a ewontingency was regarded as at all probable... .. 
-President.—I thought you regarded that contingency as probable. 
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Mr, Dalal.—That they would within this period be able to manufac. 
ture at such costs as to compete with us seems to us to be very unlikely. 

Mr, Mather.—Or at least that they would in the first instance equip: 
themselves to manufacture rails. 

President,—An arrangement of this kind would preclude such a possibility. 

Mr. Dalal. --It seems to be such a very remote contingency that there 
is no likelihood of any harm, being done to any party. 

President.—!s there any objection from your point of view if the 
agreement were for a shorter period than the period of protection ¥ 

Mr. Dalal We don’t see any particular object in doing that. 

President. -Supposing there was some object and if it was done, would 
there be any @bjection from your point of view? 

Mr. Dalal. -There would be no objection, 

President.—-Because your interests are not likely to suffer. Supposing 
at the end of four years there was a steel works started in the country 
and they adopted the same price or some price corresponding to the import 
price, it would not affect your position? 

Mr, Dalal.-—No. 

Mr. Wules.—You excluded in 1924 your operations on your collieries 
from your other activities. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

Mr. Wiles. Wave you got separatemaccounts for collieries? They are 
not separated at all in the balance, sheets. 

Mr. Mather.—No. 

Mr, Wiles.—l want to make it quite clear that the figures which you 
have given us in your representation do! totally exclude any losses which 
you might have actually incurred on your, vollieries ? 

Mr. Mather.—That is so. May Tobe permitted te add we have not 
actually made a loss. They don't include the profits that we have made on 
the collieries which are, T admit, small. 

Mr, Wiles.--That is to say, your realisations whieh you have given us: 
in your representation are based entirely on the orices that you obtained 
for steel only? 

Mr, Mather.—And pig iron) since pig iron was taken into account in 
the recommendations, 

Mr. Wiles —The cost of working your ‘collieries appears in your profit 
and loss account under the heading “expenses of production ” 

Mr, Mather.—Yes. 

Mr. Wiless—You say that there is no loss in the period of seven years 
in the working of vour collieries, 

Mr. Mather. -No. 

Mr, Wiles —Taking seven vears as the period. 

Mr. Mather. Quite. 

Afr. Wales —. should like to refer vou te your balance sheets. I am 
anxious to know a little ahont the reserve lunds which you show there. 1 
think you have (1) debenture sinking fund, (2) teserve fund account, (3) 
repairs aud renewals account and (4) sinking and other funds. Does that 
complete the whole of your reserve fund accounts? 





Mr. Mather.—We have for instance Tneome-tax Reserve Account which 
is a new item. The account above that ‘* Provision and Reserve for doubtful 
debts’? is a reserve in so far as the amount set aside may prove to be 
greater than the actual requirements. 


Mr. TWiles.—Are these funds accumulated on any regular system’ Do 
you set aside any percentage every year? How da they accumulate? 


Mr, Mather.—There is no system. 
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Mr. Wiles.—Take one item—Debenture sinking fund. 

Mr. Mather.—That was accumulated over a period of three years. . 

Mr, Wiles.--It is not added to? 

ar, Mather.—No. 

Mr, Wiles.—It is held as a reserve against the repayment of debentures ? 

Mr, Mather.—As an additional reserve against the repayment of deben- 
tures. After three years, we decided to pay 8ff debentures without making 
any special allocation, 

Mr, Wiles.—What is the Reserve fund account? 

Mr. Mather.—Teserve fund account is a survival of the prosperous days 
of the Company when we did put aside a sum of moneyg According to 
the earliest balance sheet which T have with me at the moment, v/z., 
1926-27 balance sheet, the reserve fund was exactly the same amvuunt. 1 
think there has been no change in that since 1921. 

Mr. \Wiles—For what purpose is that held? 

My. Mather.—There was a balance from the profit and loss account 
which was transferred to the reserve fund account in a year or years in 
which the profits of the Company were large and the Company decided not 
to pay to the shareholders the whole of the profits. 

Mr, Wiles. The Directors are at liberty to use it for any financial 
purpose they like, 

Mr. Mather.- -Yes, subject to the sanction of the shareholders, 

Mr. Wiles. —Repairs and renewals account—we discussed that at some 
length the other day. 

Mr, Mather.---Yes. 

Mr. WWiles.—The other account iso“! Sinking and other funds’. Are 
these funds added to? 

Mr. Mather.- -Yes. 

Mr. Wiles, -There has heen an addition of about Rs. 4 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. -Yes. 

Mr. Wiles.—Is it just a percentage ? 

Mr, Mather.—Most of that i$ a fixed amount per ton of material handled. 

Mr, Wiles —The item sinking-fund is for the amortisation of debts? 

Mr, Mather.-No. This group is mainly for the replacement of wasting 
assets. i.e., minerals. 

AL, Wiles.—Is it against what is called ‘fa depletion fund’? or is it 
part of the depreciation fund ? 

Mr. Mather.—Tt is not part of the depreciation fund, which is allocated 
annually on the basis of the fixed capital invested. 

Mr. Wiles.—But your depreciation fund at present is calculated on your 
capital expenditure on ore mines as well as everything else. 

Myr, Mather. Yes. We have very little or no capital expenditure on 
mineral deposits as such. We pay for that by means of a royally. We 
haye not capitalised the value of the minerals in the deposits unless we 
had to pay capital. ; 

Mr. Wiles,—What is Rs. 86 lakhs which you show as capital expenditure 
er mines? 

Mr. Mather.—That is on equipment—locomotives wagons and railway 
tracks, bangalows, quarters, repair shops, ete. 

_ AY, Wiles. It does not include anything on account of the value of 
mines? 

Mr. Mather.—No. So far as collieries are concerned, the value has in 
some cases been capitalised but you will of course realise that collieries 
are excluded from our yaluation of the assets for your purposes. They 
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have been capitalised merely because we purchased most of the collieries 

from existing concerns, We had to pay a large sum for the vaMe of the 

coal in the seams. We were not the original leaseholders in some cases. 

_ Mr. Wiles.—Let us confine ourselves to the ore mines. You say that this 

sinking fund is an accumulation against the depletion of your reserves of ore. 
Mr. Mather.—Not exclusively. T will submit a note, if you want, giving 

a fuller analysis of that. 


Mr. Wiles.—It is definitely not a sinking fund for the amortization of 
debt? 


Mr. Mather.—No. 


Mr, Wiles.—Additions made in the year represent percentages calculated 
on the quantitips of ore taken out. 

Myr, Mather,—They represent fixed sums per ton of mineral taken out. 

Mr, Wiles—I understand you have never kept any definite account 
of your depreciation fund. You don’t regard it as a fund in which you 
are definitely restricted by audit rules. Do you ever have to satisfy your 
auditors as to the method in which you are applying your funds available 
in the depreciation fund? 

Mr. Mather.--In what way should we have to satisfy the auditors? 

Mr, Wiles—in many industries I understand where a depreciation fund 
is actually kept, the Directors cannot spend money from the fund without 
satisfying the auditors that it is an item for which depreciation fund 
can he utilized. You treat your depreciation fund rather as a general 
addition to your finances? 

Mr. Mather—We keep one general financial account. We don’t lock 
away the allocation to depreciation and invest it entirely separately. Nor 
do | think that practice is at all common, 


Mr, Wiles.—Tt is not uncommon ‘so far’ as my investigation goes. A 
separate account is kept showing how the amounts from reserves accumulated 
for the definite purpose of obsolescence or depreciation have been utilised. 
Here is a copy of the balance sheet of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
which will illustrate what T mean. ‘There you have a rather an elaborate 
account in which they have Shown not only depreciation fund but also 
obsolescence fund and depletion fund (shown). 


Mr, Mather.--Yes. -We keep our accounts in such a way that we could 
without difficulty prepare a table,of this..type. 


Mr. Wiles.—It is a little beyond our competence to go into that. But 
it would have simplified our task very considerably if we had had some 
such accounts at our disposal. You remember the argument that wo had 
the other day as to whether some of your additions to the capital expendi- 
ture could he met legitimately from your depreciation fund. I drew a 
distinction between capital expenditure from depreciation fund account and 
capital expenditure from a more general reserve. This illustrates what I 
mean. 


Mr. Mather.—I should like to examine that in a little more detail. 


Mr. Wiles—You may keep it if sou like and return it later on. In 
general, I take it from your subsequent memoranda regarding your proposed 
capital expenditure that one of the chief points is that you don’t wish 
to be tied hand and foot to any particular expenditure, but you propose 
to follow ronghly the programme subject to your financial circumstances. 
You don’t want to be tied down to an annual programme. 


Mr. Mather.—We are not in a position to say, and I doubt whether 
any concern of our nature would be in a_position to say, definitely how 
all the money available for development during the next seven years is 
going to be spent. 


Mr. TWiles.—I only mention that as arising ous of what we just aiscussed. 
You have roughly classified your capital expenditure into expenditure which 
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is entirely gor replacement and expenditure which is more or less an addition 
to your normal activities. 

Mr, Mather.—Yes, 

Mr, Wiles---1 should certainly regard your expenditure on replacements 
as having the first claim on your capital expenditure. 

Mr. Mother—he expenditure on replacement T would submit can be 
regarded as having the first claim when it comes to the stage that ib is 
absolutely necessary or unavoidable, but it dows? not peessarily follow that 
on any particular date, when one envisages the future and when certain 
developments are gomg on, the future unavoidable replacement should 
have precedence over the development item, 

Mr. \Wiles.—That is rather a matter for your domestic arpangement. 1 
am only concerned tu poiut out as dar as Lhe depreciation [nnd is concerned, 
L should regard the items of replacoment as having definitely the dirst 
elaim ou the depreciation fund rather than extensions involving additional 
capital expenditure which might or might not pay for themselves. 

Mr, Mather.- 1 do uot feck that - could accept that position without 
qualification. 

Ur, Wiles—L am not dealing with auy reserves which you may have 
in addition to the depreciation fund. 

Mr, Mather.—T quite realise that. 

Mr. Natesan. 1s it definitely your contention Lhat these small industries 
do certainly get on with basic iron? 

Mr. Dalal.—We find that stall industries do use our basic iron to a 
very ale extent for their purposes. 

Mr, Natesun. -Ave you ina position to say that you have had no com- 
plaints from them ? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. We have had letters fron, them saying that they 
haye been using our basic iron without any trouble. 

Mr. Notesan.--TDo the same parties come again and again and purchase 
basic iron from you? 

Mr, Dalal. —Yes. 

Mr, Mather,—tThey are regular customers, 

Mr, Natesan.-—- With regard to the other statement to which the President, 
drew your attention, you say thatif there ig a genuine demand, you would 
be prepared to supply. 

Mr, Mahindra, Tf somebody asks for Special ivon for a special article 
then we deliver Lim whatever iron le requires. 

Mr, Natesan. Will you go so far as to say that you would give him 
foundry iron with a small margin over basic iron? 

Mr, Mahindra.—-The distinction between basic iron and foundry iron 
is in the silicon content. [TH the articles they want to manufacture require 
a higher percentage of silicon we would certainly give it to them at the 
sane price as basic iron, 

Mr, Dalal—We will uot supply him with No. 2 foundry iron, or No. 1 
foundry iron or anything like thak, 

Mr. Natesun.—You will deterinine exactly what material he should use ? 

Arr. Mahindra,—We ure going to supply this material at a very low 
price, The railways, for example, want iron lor sleepers: they do not 
specify what that iron should he and we call it sleeper iron; it need not 
he No, LI or No. LIT or No. TV. 

Mr. Mather —T might point oub that this is a case in which we hare 
actually pat into effect the principle indicated here, in the same spirit 
allhough peshaps not precisely to the letter, that we have supplied iron 
to the ‘Tatanagar Foundsy at spectal prices and that the foundry has 
not complained ahout the price av which we have supplied to them suitable 
iron for the manufacture of sleepers ut a price which has no relation to 
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the import price of pig iron and at a price which is practically the same 
at which we have heen selling basic. 

Mr. Natesan.—Vhe point L am trying to anpbasise is that having regard 
to the numerous complaints something should be done to seo that this 
compkaint is not repeated, 

Mr. Mather-—We have gone a long way to incet them by giving them 
iron of the kind they require. What | feel about the complaints is that 
they come mainly frome foundries which are not functioning to-day. 
Foundries which are working to-day, fo amay say that 90 per cent, of them 
have told us that they are using basic iren and are finding ib suitable for 
the purposes for which they want it, 

Mer. Dalal. Our buyers have not complained; persons who have com- 
plained are@not persous whe are working thetr foundries at the present 
moment, 

Mr. Natesan. -Do you contemplate adding to ihe number of CG cluss 
apprentices ? 

Vr, Dalele We definitely propose to add to the nunther of C. class 
apprentices. We had 50 im our scheme; this year we have taken 75 and 
we are proposing Lo increase it lo 100. 

Mr. Natesan.—Your proposal is to add as many as pessible to the 
number of apprentices so that the sons of your employees get definite 
occupation ? 

Mv. Dalal. -Yes, 

Mr, Natesan.- -With regard toptliomsales arrangements, sinco our cxa- 
mination and having regard to*the coniplaints have you thought it desirable 
to reconsider certain points regarding which complaints have been made, 
that is conditions of scllng agency? 

Mr. Mahindra.—The organisation for) the sale of the various kinds 
of material is reviewed from time 1 time and as soon as we find that 
there is a weakness in iv we reviso the scheme and make ib suitable as 
fur as possible. 

Mr, Natesan.—Sinco the cxamination and since the complaints have 
vome up have you reviewed them? 





Mr. Mahindra.-] do not ‘know of any special complaints. If there is 
auy definite complaint we would certainly do so. In the Calcutta market 
we had certain complaints some time ago, about a year and a half ago, 
and these have since been met. 


Mr. Natesan.—What J have in view is the condition of your selling 
agency. A man might be willing to sell your products bul the buyer 
might wish to add a few more items which if he were to buy elsewhere 
night cause a little delay. Therefore if your agent wants to buy these 
elsewhere and supply the buyer T hope it wont vitiate the clause in 
your agreement, 


Mr. Dalal.—l dowt know whether you mean merchant houses or the 
agencies in the Punjab or the United Provinces. If you mean the dealers’ 
agreement, the position to-day is that we make the condition with regard 
to buying outside material as easy as possible. The only condition is that 
they must ask us before they buy and invariably they are given permission 
to buy things outside which we cannot supply them. 


Mr, Atha.—In connection with rails, certain tonnages of rails are shown 
as second class rails in the cost sheets. Can you tell me how you dispose of 
these. Are they sold to the railways or to other customers? 


Mr. Mahindra. -Not to the railways. They are usually offered to the 
various public bodies who use second class rails for purposgs of trolly 
lines or some other purpose. Mosttimes these are used as posts. 


Mr. Atha.—In the cost sheets they are treated as scrap. Aro they 
sold at scrap prices? 
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Mr, Mahindra, Tho price that we obtain for these rails is very low and 
for all pragtical purposes it can only be treated as scrap. 

President,—What is the sort of price yon get now? 

Mr, Mahindra. Between Rs. 50 and Rs. 60. 

Mr. dtha. That is two or three times the price of scrap! 

Mr. Mahindra.—As a matter of fact we have not a large stock for sale 
due to the sort tonnage of good rails which has been ordered by the 
Railways in recent years. e 

Mr, .tha—The additional credit you propose on second class rails is 
only Rs. G1? 

Mr, Mather.—The quentity of second class rails that we are able to 
sell—althongh actually when we do sell we get a price of Rs. 50 ahove the 
serap eredit—is so very small that it does only produce a smatl effect. 

Mr. Atha—According 10 the cost sheet the quantity of second class rails 
is rather over 10 per cent. ? 

Mr. Vather-—The quantity ‘is high but we have not heen able to sell 
all that quantity. We have re-melted most of it. 

Mr, Atha.—That is a very mimsual condition, All railmakers have 
second class rails and they are able to dispose of them. 

Vr. Mather-—T am aware of that and that question is before us. But 
in that respect Tndia is not so favourably situated as the more highly 
industrialised countries in Turope where thev reqnire these for industrial 
ddines and such kind of construction takes place therefrom time to time. 
But in Indian owing to the conditions we have heen passing, throuch there 
has heen no such work undertaken) and secondly. second class rails are 
too heayy for all other purposes for which customers might buy and we 
are therefore not able to sell these, 

Mr, Atha, -Will yon send us a statement showing the prices realised 
far second class rails and the nronortion re-melted? You will find that in 
the cost sheets they are not included im the make. but treated as seran 
in arrivine at the cost at the rail mill bat in estimating the vield of good 
product. thev are included, Tt is rather puzzling to know whether they 
are serap or whether thev are not serap. 

President.—The quantities involved of course are very small but. theore- 
Lieally on that basis when you give an estimated output of rails it includes 
second class rails. 

Wr. Mather.—-No. 80,000 tons is what we estimate to be able to sell 
as first class. 

President.—But in the cost sheets the yield includes second class rails? 


Mr, Vather.—Yes, the figure at the bottom of the sheet does so, as is 
clearly indicated. But the fignres for gencral mill yield and for output 
do not. 

Mr. Atha.- The effect on your costs has been small recently because 
vour total output of rails has been small but it might hecome an important 
factor. ; 

Mr. Mather.—-The percentage is likely to remain the same, 

Vr, Atha.— But tho percentage of the total rails to the output of the 
mill may not remain the same? 


Mr. Mather.—That is right. 


President.—When there igs a reduction in the output of rails there is 
reduction in the qnantity of seeond class rails but the proportion may 
remuin the same? 


Mr. Mabgher.—Yes. 


. . . . ft . 
President, -But in spiqe of the reduetion im the quantity of second class 
rails produced you are not able to market the whole of it? 
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Mr. Mather.--Yhat is so. The restriction of the market is more than 
the decline in the quantity produced. That has heen our experience during 
the last two or three years. 

President, —Second class rails are really required in connection with 
industrial works mainly ? 
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Mr. Mather.—In other countries that is definitely the main requircment. 
The requirement here, at any rate a substantial part of the sales of second 
class rails, has been for standards for clectrie distribution systems or 
telephone poles, for street lezhting, etc, 

President, “Would the Railway Board accept them for sidings and so on? 

Mr. Vather.—We have tried to make it a condition that a certain 
percentage of second class rails will be taken as part of the delivery but 
they have not azreed to that because they mainly nse worn rails for that 
purpose. They find it more convenient to mse worn rails; otherwise they 
have to sell them as serap. 

President Reverting for the moment to ihis question of rails To am 
still a little wagszled, Th is anite trne in 1926 what we did was to base 
the agreement on a price whieh corresponded ta the import price plies 
the duty we proposed. That duty was proposed as definitely 2 protective 
duty and that protective duty was suggested in order to brine the import 
price up to the fair selling, 

Vr. Mather.—Yes, as adjusted for the freight disadvantage. 

President.— The aereement was based on the fair seliug orice and the 
dniy wos fixed with reference to the import. price in order that the import 
price mieht he broucht up ta the fair selling price. 

Mr, Wather.--¥ submit the procedure wis the other way round. Tt was 
found that our fair selling price was Rs. 110 and that we were at o2 
freicht disadvantage of Rs. 8/ Therefore it) was necessary if we were to 
realise our fair selling price that imported rails should enter at 118 at 
the port. Proceeding on thai basis it was ascertained that the import price 
vo far us could he indyed for 1996 was) Rs. 105. The duty required was 
Rs. 18 which of course brought the price of imported rails to Rs. 118. 
After that stage the qnestion came up ofthe agreement, hut not until 
those fienres had been worked ent im that wav. Tt was then clear that 
if we entered into an agreement to sell one rails at Rs. 110 flor. works, 
it would give us our fair sclling price andy inust eaxhypothes! mean thar 
we are selling our rails on the same basis as imnorted rails would he 
landed if the price of imported rails yas net changed, 

President.- This fienre of Rs. T1Q was the ex- works equivalent of the 
net import price? . 

Vr, Mather.—That is so and in the caso of any protective daty that 
must inevitahly follow, 

President.—VThat is as far as the duty is concerned. No nrotective 
duty is required now, so that if we are preceeding on the same hasis we 
take na protective duty inte account ino fixing the price On that basis 
therefore the revenue duty is irrelevant. 


Mr Mather. Th is net ersential for our purposes. 


President. ~Therefore what we have got to da is to take the import: 
nrieco make the necessary adjustment for freight disadvantage. convert it 
into its equivalent for. Tatanagar price and vou vet the comparable price, 


We Mather- That we subinit presnmes that the buvers of rails in 
this country are entitled to bnv on os basis assuming that there is no 
revenne duty, That was the basis on which Government vurchased its 
pannivementes of stores several vears ace and it was deliberately changed 
ie 1994 oe 1995. Priox to that date Government did not pay any import 
date hef ft owas chaneed and it was decided that Government partments 
should pay for their requirements prices meludige the revenne duty, ar 
any other duty. 
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President.—The whole principle underlying that was that the Tndian 
industry should not be deprived of such benefit us it might derive from 
the import duty in order to make a sort of allowance for the protective 
effect of the revenue duty. But where you have an industry which does 
not definitely require protection on a particular product that principle does 
not apply. 

Mr. Mather.—It does not necessarily mean that we should be put in less 
advantageous position than industries which yequire protection. There are 
other indusiries in Tndia which reqnire no protection in which it is not 
proposed to take off the revenue duty for purposes of Government con- 
suinption, 

President.--What I am trying to do is to arrive at some kind of 
principle with regard to Government policy in the matte® of purchasing 
rails on which we could base our proposals. The statement -as you have 
put it here in para. 105, 1 don’t say is incorrect, but it doesn’t seem to 
me to be quite correct at any rate as far aus rails are concerned, T don’t 
say it is entirely wrong, but it doesn’£ seem to me to be an accurate 
presentation of the real position in) determining what sort of price you 
would require for rails. It is of course impossible to make up our own 
minds as to what precisely is the policy of Government in regard to the 
purchase of rails during the past protective period. What kind af price 
you adopt as the basis of your afreement will derend upon that. 

Vr. Mather,— 1 realise that. 

President. In spite of the discussion this morning the point is not 
quite clear to me. Taking the basis that we adopted in 1926 Report, it 
does not quite confirm or justify. your proposal that the import duty 
should necessarily he taken sintos aceonnt in fixing the agreement price, 
hecanse what we are concerned i °1926 was the protective duty. 

Mr, Mather.—1 think in 1926 or in any other circumstances in) which 
a protective duty is required, it follows automatically that that duty must 
he taken into account in fixine the priee, bnt we submit that if an industry 
which has heen protected in the past and which still needs protection for 
certain parts of its ou(put has nesehed. a stage in regard to one part 
of its output for which protection is not required, it should not then be 
deprived of the benefit, of the revenne duty. which corresponding benefit 
is oblained by other industries,* some of which lave never even needed 
protection. 

Presideat.—You douw't want protection. 

Mr. Mather.—It seems to me to be rather a special interference with 
the norinal principles on which Government purchases its stores. We see 
no reason why the normal principles shonld be departed from under which 
when Government purchases stores, it takes into full account the revenue 
duty, if there ix a revenue dutv or the protective duty if there is a 
protective duty, We dont see why a special exception should be made in 
this partienlar case, Why should Government say: “ We will ignore even 
a revenue duty’’. 

President.—T anite understand it from the Government point of view. 
Ih vour. own proposals you are prepared to surrender what yon get. 
Then what difference does if make to vou’ Why do you insist on the 
ohservance of 2. principle an the zround of the advantage derived by an 
industry when you are prepsred to surrender the advantage. 

Mr. VWather. Because we helieve that we shall derive indirect benefit, 
not so much we as a company, bri the indnstry will receive indirert. 
advantave in that by reducing the duties on other kinds of steel, it will 
help to promote their consumption, 

President. Myr. Mather. ven have heard during aur discussion here 
that a saggestion was made to which T made reference more than onee that 
who might probably attempt a veadiustment of overheads and profit, that 
is arransine differently rrom the wey in which vou have arranged the 
distribution of overheads and profit. Supposing the matter was tackled 
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in this form that yon allow rails a higher proportion of overhead and 
profits correspondingly reduce the proportion of overheads allowed to some 
other product which we consider in the national interest would be cheaper, 
that would come to the same thing. : 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

President, That would meet your difficulty. What you are out for is 
a principle. 

My. Mather—Yes. We ape out of course in the first instance for the 
possibility of making a certain total amount available for overhead and 
profit. So long as we receive that amount, we think it is sound that if 
on one article we require no duty, then at any rate a minimum of revenue 
duty should be imposed in order that we may reduce the duties on other 
kinds on which the duties are relatively higher. 

President.—Supposing Jo arrange the overhends and profit in such a 
way that the fair selling price of rails corresponds more closely than 
the present fair selling price with the import price, then of course it is 
open to me to reduce correspordinely the overheads and profit on some 
other kind of article that von produce which it may be the Board considers 
in the national interest shonld he cheaper. Then the principle Ut you 
are contending for, is ohserved. Yon have bronght the rail price in closer 
correspondence with the import. price. 

Mr. Mather.—The same effect is produced if vou bring the profits on 
rails to sneh an extent ag to correspond with the import price, 

President.—It_ is not exactly the import_price that von ask for, but it 
ig something more. ; 

Mr. Dalal.—Becanse we stand on the principle that it is a fair com- 
mercial price. 

President. Té an artangement of that kind were made. you would consider 
that reasonable in accordance with the principle von are contending. 

Mr. Dalal.—So lone as we realise anything approximating a fair com- 
mercial price, we would consider it, reasonable, 

President.--Supnasine overheads and. profit were increased in proportion 
and the price was hroucht in closer eorrespandence with the import price? 

Mr, Dalal.—That would meet ‘owe point of view, bnt evervthine denends 
on the degree of correspondence that yen ‘brought ahont to the commercial 
price. 

President,- "What you have sug¢eested) Ys to arrange the duties in such 
a wav that a surplus is derived and then that surplus is divided. but the 
same result is achieved by distrihuting the overheads and profit: in a different. 
way, 

Mr. Dalal.—YVes, if it is to the same extent. 

President.—More or less to the same extent. 


Mr. Dealal.—Because it seems fa me that the same question may verhaps 
arise Inter on if at all anv protection is resatired in connection with other 
kinds of materials that we produce. *Snopese we find we are in a nosition 
to mannfacture hars and sections without reaniring any protective duty, 
buf. are not in a nosition to manufacture sheets and plates without a 
aratective duty, then acain would von say that therefore we should sell 
hars and sections of our fair selling price even if it may be lower than 
the commercial price? 


Pyresident.—That is essentially different. No agreement can he made 
with regard to the sale of these other articles, but in effect the same 
rest? may he achieved ina different way. 


Mr, Mather. The same financial results would be achieved = Tookine 
at the ficures before you. it wauld appear to require an allocation for 
overhead and profit on rails of approximatady Rs. 50 and that on structural 
sections ahont Rs. 25 which out of relation to actualities sa far as over- 
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heads are concerned. We agree, however, that the financial results would 
be the same, 

President.—As a imatier of tach, as far as overheads are concerned, | 
admit a substantial part of it is depreciation, but a bigger part of it ts 
your profit and why profil on slructurals should bear the »ame relation 
to the profit om rails, | don't see. Depreciation aight bear comparable 
relation. J don't see why prolit’ should bear the same relation, because 
they are marketed in different ways. ° 

Mr, Dalal. Would it he possible for the Tariff Board to await any 
arrangement or agreement that we may be able to arrive with the Railway 
Board us regards the price of rails? 

President. Krom to-morrow we are going to close this euquiry aud if 
you make an arrangement with the Railway Board, it is your affair and 
nob ours. We are going to settle down and study the evidence. ‘There 
in NO mere Cxumination of this enquiry, 

Mr. Dalal. -We don't want examination but if we inform the Board 
that we have cutercd into an arrangement with the Railway Board... .. 

President.—U you arrive ab an arrangement with the Railway Board, 
we will give that the best consideration. 

Mr, Dalul.—Yes. 

President.--We shall not be definitely waiting for any further informa- 
lion. We proceed wilh our study of the subject. 

Mr. Dalal. -Quite. 
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